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ReC.NsE. HEARING 


KASABONIKA LAKE, ONTARIO 
JUNE 16,1983 


INTRODUCTION 


Commissioner, thank you for coming to our community. 

The people of Kasabonika have expressed thefr feelings on 

the many different things that can be discussed. The 
majority of these people are concerned about their rights 

to fish,hunt,and trap for the things they need. These sort 

of activities are very precious and essential for a 

a native person. These rirhts have been guaranteed in a 
treaty and they certainly want to keep it that way; Also 

the majority of the people are very concerned about the 
proposed large developments around this area. They foresee 
the destruction that can be caused in our land . They want 
to prevent these if they can, which in effect will preserve 
the land and it’s resources which are precious to the nétive 
people. They don't mind the small things that can be started 
in the communitv, which cen be helpful to the rneople. These 
people are not only concerned for themselves, but for the 
younger people that will be living on the land in the future. 


Commissioner we hope the best will happen for the future. 


4 a 
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The Lord was generous in giving us this land. The Lord made the 
land, water, sky and every living creature. The Lord said to the 
native people as long as the sun shines and the rivers flow may 
you utilize the land. Now I will tell how I feel about these 
things. This land was given to the native pedple for their 
livelihood. I've seen the whitemans way of life and they are 
using the land which was given to the native people. I saw 

that they had to pey for everything they wanted to use , this 
includes the native people around the same area. And what I 
_wamt for the native people is to have what was given to them 


Tused to fish, hunt and trap. I never had to pay for anything 
as it is today. I was satisfied and i've made use of everything 
that was provided for me. I was never too careful to know that 
I might someday lose my rights to hunt and fish freely in my 
own land. Because I saw what the Lord had promised for the 
people and I always went by this. If this happened we. will 
probably end up paying for a cup of water and also the wood 

we would need for fire. I don't see how the native reople 
would be able to afford to pay for the things they would need. 
The native people will have to hold on to their land and 

they shouldn't. give up all of the land because this isn't 

going to be good for the native people. 

The best thing for the native people is to hold on to their 
land and everything they need for their livelihood. They 
wouldn't have to pay for anything or pay for any licence to 
hunt or fish. They would take the responsibility of utilizing 
the land. It wouldn't be good for the native people if they 
can't show how they had used the land and how they plen to use it. 


It was never meant for native people to have to pay for anything 
they eet fromithein land fomtheir livelihood. Jf this ever 
haprened it wouldn't be good for the children. 


Jobs will be good for those who are able to work but they 
would have to decide what kind of development is needed around 
this. area., If they can't decide it's. not. going. to do them 
any good for that long. If the whitepeople decide on all of 
these I don't see what good it's going to do to the native 
people. If the Gov't is in full control the native peorle 
will always be pressured if the can't properly utilize the 
land they occupy. The native peorle who are able to hunt, 

do so and they enjoy it. Everything on land, in water and 

ur in the sky was given to them for their livelihood. 


Simeon McKay (1) 


Wiad alee ak ure ust 
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The large developments will not be useful for the native people 
If it was close by we would have to get water from far away 

to make sure the water was safe to drink. There's no benefit 
for the native people from these developments and this is what 
concerns mee This is whet's happening to the water that's 

close to the community and we have to get water away from here. 
It would be much better if we could make plans for our community 
and not include something that might interfere. This would be 
good for the reserve plus we would be able to save our hunting 
traditions. 


Ls of todey I am satisfied with the assistance we get from the 
government, beceuse I had agreed with the others to accert the 
assistance from the government it offered. This was to be as 
long as they were the government and us older people realize that 
Cais mMient. Nou. be « 


Simeon McKay (2) 
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I've been working as a C.H.R. (Community Health Worker ) for 
16 years in Kasabonika. The first 3 years I did not get paid 
ror’, 


My education consists of. up to grade 2, A C.H.R. training 
which mainly taught Public Health; 


ie: sanitation 
nutrition 
> had trcrining in emergency care which were for 2 weeks long 
aprroximately six times at various times thru the years I've 
worked. 


When 1 first started working there was no easy access to 
communication and transportation available to the Big Trout 
lake’ Nursing Station. I had to write a letter to the Pig 
Trout Lake Nursing Stetion if there was a sick patient here. 
Today it seems easiernow that we have telephones and more 
planes are available. 


My job primarily as a Community Health Worker is surpose to 

be doing Public Health. I am suppose to be teaching about 
Preventive Health. But I don't have time to be doing anything 
about this since I am too busy doing Primary Care That is 


ie: Diagnosing 
Giving out medication 
Doing emergency treatment 


I did notwgo to school to do any of these things but sometimes 
I feel I should be a Doctor or a Nurse when I have to do these 
things. It is getting very tiring because (1) The population 
is increasing (2: The girl thet works with me hes not received 
any training (3) Nurses visit from Big Trout Lake is every 

2 weeks and stays for 2 days but sometimes we dont receive 

a visit for at least 1 month And Doctors visit every 2 months 
Stays for-2.days, This is not enourh time for the reorle to be 
seen by the nurse or a Doctor to. get rnroner health care. As 
of now we don't see any srecialists here very often (4) I am 
suppose to he only working for 20 hours for 1 week but létely 
it seems that I've been workirig more than that even though I 
get paid Por overtime.'*’ It is’ stillia very large responsibility 
for just one person to try to handle the job_J'm doing. There 
should be a Nursing Station her@ already at least, the neorle 
would have some continuity in their Health care, It is not like 
ina city where there is a hosrital in the next bleck and 
specialists availeble all the time, If theres a Nursing Ststion 
here there would be nurses here all the time and hopefully 

vie would receive a visit from the Doctor every month and 
specialists once or twice a year. 


Emily Gregg (1) 


“nother thing is I heave trouble with right now is transportation 
for patients to the airport. We are using M.T.C. truck and 

Rand office jeep right now. But there is the Health and Welfare 
truck that. has been sitting in front of Nurse's Cabin for 2 years 
We cre unable to use ite 


Thank=You 

Mrs Emily Gregg 
Community Health Worker 
Kaao Lranttion, petaash 
Pov 1Yo 
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Mr. Commissioner, we want to present to you our recommend- 
ations to the following matters that really concem our 
people and that is Forest fires in Reserve Lands and Trap- 
line Areas, 

Our recommendations to Ministry of Natural Resources 

is that some arrangements should be made between Kasabonika 
Fire Committee and Ministry of Natural desources., The 
arrangement should be that forest fires t#ithin Reserve Lands 
and Trapline Areas be put ou and that Ministry of Natural 


Resources be responsible for all expenses, 
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I will talk about trapping, fishing and hunting. All things 
that are available were provided for the native people by 
bheaLordsaaLlcus-,upstogus to utrhizesthe sland yqlacertainiy 
don't want my rights to fish, hunt and trap freely taken 

away from me. We don't want to recognize the MNRS regulations 
and it's licences. Native people want to keep on harvesting 
from their lands freely at any time. We trust our land for 
our livelihood. It was given to us from the Lord and we 

will not leave our land. We don't want trouble because of 

our land and it would be better if we could run our own 
affairs concerning fishing, hunting and trapping. Everything 
is spiritually alive for the Lord made this land. The work 
that can be obtained by the native people is beneficial 

to them but we don't want to destroy the land because of this. 
We want to keep our land because the children in the future 
will want to use it for their livelihood. 


tEiceamporctant to.get education in order to get = job. It.'s 
difficult for the young because of things that interfere with 

them, They can’t really concentrate on what is being teught to 
them. They end up misusing the education they get from the 
whitepeorle, at the seme time thev move away from them native 

ways of life. They start using alcohol and other things thet 

will mislead theim lives. Educated people infact should consider 

of how they can help and work with the people in the reserve 

and make it abetter place to live. They should make a stand 

with their education and make life easier for the future generations 
I wish that the educators will show resrect for the younr peorle that 
arein the reserve. This is how it is as of today. Also we 

know that whe n rules are set up they can never work as planned 

and we are not the only ones with this rroblem. 


where ever forest harvesting had taken rlace is not a pretty 
Sight to see. This is not beneficial for the native peorle if 
their land is ruined. Native reorle will have to protect the 
forests and the animals in it. 


If there is no way of stopring the mining develop ment the native 
peorle will have to benefit from these as long "7s the white 
people do. Because in doing so (mining our land) they will ruin 
our land and the Lord had given us this land and the resources 

tte COnNtains.. 


Building Dams will not be good for the land, The fived will 
destroy everything including the fish in the water, It wasn't 
the Lords plan to destroy the land he had rrovided for the 
native people for théir livelihood. 


Moses Anderson (1) 


The medical services are satisfactory for the native peorle. 
More helr is required for the native people because we are 
concerned about their health It's always nice to have nurses 
and Doctors come to our reserve to check the health of the 
people. We see the medical rersonnel that work here do there 
jots as reauired. It's important to have the peorle checked 
regularly, ‘4 person with a sickness would be given treatment 
right away. Medical needs are essential for the native people 
and thats why we want more help. The Treaty guarantees thet 
the government will pay for the medical services, which ever 
jlls the native person or persons. This guarantee is to last 
until the sun doesn't shine anymore. 


The edernment gave its assistance to start building houses on 
the reserve, They planned to build good sturdy houses, but 
today we see our houses falling apart end can't be used for a 
long period of time. The government had guaranteed to rrovide 
the houses as lonp as they are in power. 


I see the seniors are having problems because they are unable 

to provice for themselves, A wav to helr the seniors, the sick 
are in need, We have to find a way to help these reorle, This 
winter I had troubles in provicing for myself and I rot help 
from other people. The leaders will have to find a way to help 
the seniors because we cqn't just let them freeze to death 

during the winter, If a place could te arranged for the seniors 
in this reserve, would be very helpful. Seniors going soreplace 
else woulc he expensive for anybody wantinse to visit them. It's 
more reasonsble to have a place here on our own reserve for theme 


Thank-You and may the Lord bless you 
Moses Anderson (2) 
Kan alec a ok Chek 
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The Lord said after he was finished in creatine this world, He 
said it was to be used by the pecple and also he said everything 
grows on land to be used by the people like (grass, forests and © 
berries animals,*etc.) This is the Lords promise and he's the 
one that created this world, The Lord didn't say that there 
should be regulations concerning the things he made, The Gov't 
also guaranteed to provide assistance as the lord had promised. 
They talked about the sun and the rivers and this is how 

strong the guarantee iSe 


Me-wa 
Jimmy Anderson 
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it 'ssnok Beane to do us any good if we are governed by 

the whitepeople regarding to our harvesting activities. 
Fish, Dirdss animals of 4211 kinds, trees, grass, rivers, 
rocks, lakes, and sand were all provided by the Lord for 
the utilization for all native people. We always want 

to be able to fish, hunt and trap whereever we want to go, 
The whitepeople should not be allowed to ruin our land. 

As of today we know and see the sun and every living thing 
on earth depends on it. 


Isaac Anderson 
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I am cooking beaver -nd caribou inside my teeree this is 
how I would like for the children to live because this is how 
I enjoyed living in the pest. I saw the native peorle living 
for many years harvesting from this land, Many of them grew 
white hair and died of old age, As of today peorle die off and 
not because of old age, this started to happen because of the 
food they get from the cans. This is how I see it anyway. 


Long Ago the mothers use to chew food for their children 
and these children grew to become very old persons, The childeen 
never became sick Because of the food that was given to them 
As of today I don't live like a white person and still Jive 
much like a native person inside a teepee . I was given a house 
and I use it because I don't disapprove of the helr I get 
from the white peorle 


Thank-You 


Martine Morris 
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I have little to say, I remember we were required to 
assign our traplines and this was done, I thought that the 
traplines then would be forever kept. For the native people 
to get everything they needed from there. As for me Iam 
still active in trapping and fishing. 


From 
Charlie Frogg 
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My name is Sarah Mamakwa. My wish is that there be 


some control concerning chilkdren and how they are g oing to 
have their livelihood, because everything was created for 
all native peoples livelihood. All kinds of food was made 
for their use as long as they live, They were to harvestfrom 
the land and nobody should try to change this, Long ago this 
is how eur fathers and their fathers lived, harvesting from 
the land: freely. There were never any limitations on how 
many fish, birds, animals and other kinds of food tht were 
taken from our land,for those who can acquire some work it 
will be helpful to them and they should be allowed to work. 
But most of us still enjoy eating ofwhat can be harvested 
from our landse 


From 


Sarah Mamakwa 


Ko benben | Ont. 
Rov 1Yo 


Tl don't. have, much to say, “hat I would like to mention’ is about 
forest harvesting. I know how this can affect us if this sort 
ef activity fets closer to us.*Lots of things that ‘were given 
Orit? be Tost. “Our animals will “be ‘lost’; our wood “(for fest) 
our water and our fish, because forest harvesting can ruin lots 
of land pluseverything in it, Our habitations can very well be 
affectedeFor us that would be unable to work we would te in 
despair because alot of our surroundings would be ¢ estroyed. 
The native people will have a hard time petting something from 
their land 


The natives were told to find a place to start 2 place to settle 
where ever it's suitable, But we know our whole land is suitable 
for our habitations, And to utilize has long as the Lord said. 

It was to¥forever for native people to utilize this land which 
was given to them. The native neovle will find bodies of water 
where it's clear, deep and with lots of fish and claim them)to 
méke sure these will last them : forever. Plus every thing that's 
on lend (trees, animals, birds and etc.) to knew these are 

always abundant. 


The creator said thet as lonr the sun shines and rivers flow, the 
native people will use the land for their livelihood. The same 
goes for the government with his treaty. 
Me=-we 
Simeon Begg . 
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I will discuss about trapping end fishing , Trapning has been 
going on for a long time, This was part of the native peonrle's 
lives. There were no limits of how many furs to trap anc no 
_boundaries were made. The trappers went where ever they pleased 
anc there were no conflicts between them. I think it's a g ood 
idea to join all trarlines into one in our area because most 
trappers are satisfied with this idea. Fishing and trepping 
have teen discussed before in the past because the native people 
have always depended on these for their livelihood. These 
haven't been very profitable for the native peonrle's budget. 
They're starting to try and find ways to make these profitable 
and economical. These two are very important for the native 
people Frecause they're essential for their livelihood, They 
are also concerned about these matters if they can't have any 
control in them, There are other developments that will have 
to consider about. For example if we can start a store this will 
be helpful to the native peorle, We'll have to consider wh-t's 
on top and under the land and see how we can benefit from these. 
if*we can Start a business in our land and have control over it, 
will be henefictal for the native people. It would be financially 
helrful to the peorle working. 


The other developments that could be considered are; 


Lumber (sawmills) 
Commerciai Fishing . 
Trapping 

Mining 

Tourist Camps 
Gardening - 

wood Cutting 


These can be beneficial for us and to the white people as well. 
The native reorple will have to determine which to start first 

and see if its going to them any good. They would also make 

plans on how to go about these things. If the native peope 
decide to make one trapline they would heve to consicer on how 
much more land they would need, Then they could put consideration 
into other developments. Lots of money could be made from 

these developments. It would only he fair to have native neorle 
recieve half of the money and other half would so to the white 
peorle because it's our lend that would be used. 


Me-wa 
Charlie Oskineegish 
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Commericial fishing is not profitable because everythin 

is expensive for example: planes and gas that are needed. 
The fish have to be flown into another place and during 

a hot summer day the fish can go bad before it gets to 
that place. Trapping will never be beneficial for native 
people if the Ministry of Natural Resources gives us licences 
and the native people shouldn't have to accept these. 

I wish trapping can be the same as of today for as long 

as the native people say so. And we would never have to 
pay for anything we need because the natites were told 
everything given to them was free. Lo&k at Genesis Chapter 
one verse 28-30. 


aS 

I've said before that I cannot let go of the things I use 
from this land. I am satisfied with what I am able to use 
Fish, birds, animals, forest and everything else. These 
things should be able to be used by the young people in 
the days to come. 


The education system is not working for our children because 
most of them that leave for high school end up coming back 


home. Tere should be a school here that goes up to grade ten 
at leaste 


Me-wa 
David E Anderson 
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where school is located is_not suitable, The water limes 
freeze during winter, They should consider to find a better 


TOCcablone LOT. ities 


I think the telepfrones are too expensive to have, because 
of the overcharge on long distance calls. 


A‘ women has a right to speak because we live on this land 
tooe These large developments that are proposec by the white 
people(mining, forest harvesting,dams) These will bring 
destruction to our land, little or no benefit goes to the natives 
This is our land (Nishnabwe-aski) and its our territory, the 
white people has no right to say what goes on in our land. 


From 


Flizabeth D. Anderson 
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what the Lord said was tht the Native people have been 
Brven-thishland to utilize tas long as the sun stines and the 
rivers flow, When the M.N.R, Says that specific lakes are only 
to be used, it sounds to me that they are trving to stor us 


from using the rivers and I don't understand this, Also everything 


in the water and evervthing thet frows should )e used . As 
of today the native peorle have made good use of .everything 
that surrounds them. As is the fish and animals eat insects we 
don't see and thefeare all kinds of them,. plus they make use 
of everything thet grows on land, We see a bird running @round 
we can"t see what it's feeding on, but we know he's m-king use 
Of it. AIhis 1s how itjis with the native people they make use 
of everything and not only the things that can be seen because 
everything is good to be used. 


In 1929 the g overnme nt said tothe native people thet 
he will provide assistance <s long as the sun shines and the 
rivers flow, Just like what the creator said, : 
Me=wa 
William Anderson — 
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The native people enjoy trapping and it's not fair for the 
white people to decide on this matter, what ever the Lord provided 
the native people will always want to use them, Everything that 
moves for example like fish, birds, animals and what ever that » 
grows in this land. The native people wil] have to keep on hunting 
fishing, and trapping because it's essentjal for their livélihoods,. 
Asof today I don't see anything that's Creating problems for these sort of 
activities. These were Provided for the native people end the white man 
Shouldn't govern these matters, There is Only one who made this 


imaers atl T cat say Thank you very much, 


Elijah Anderson 
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{ will discuss sbeut commercial fishing and the problems that a 
concerns the fisher man. The native reople are given limitations 
on how many fish to get from each lake and they are not allowed 
to get fish from the smaller lakes. It's not very profitable 
for the native neople because pdanes and gas are expensive. 

The weather is not always permitting the plane to take the 

fish to it's far destination. When Wey are unable to send the 
fish to Pickle Lake because there's WA roommforsstorine the 
fish. Thley end up wasting alot of fish. 

Also they get no assistance from anybody and they have to 
provide for whatever they need to d o commercial fishing. 

As I have mentioned before everything is exrensive including 
the nets that are used. Alot of money is requiredé 

Some native people are still considering to do more commercial 
fishing. Many are starting to lose interest because this is 
not helping them in any way. The amount they get paid for the 
fish is not very much and they are farther up north which means 
more expence. This is one of the farthest reserves where 
commercial fishing takes place. The Otter taking the fish 

to Pickle lake costs up to 12 hundred dollars. The fishers 

are always in need for money. 

Many of the native peorle are always in need of supplies 

and equipment in order to do any commercial fishing. 

ie; Boats, Motors 


Houses and storage houses for the fish that .are used by the 
native people are not in good shape. 


Levi Prown 
Band Councillor 
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Mr. Commissioner, I would like to present to you the 


statistics and tne results of wnat has been happening to the high- 


Sc 2 paie 


students of Kasabonika for tne past (1) ten vears. In tnose 
ten years, we nad a total of 48 nignschool students and out of 
those 48 students, only 4 of them obtained their aignscnool 
cerificate. 

As vou can see, this is a major problem to our community 
since we are aware that Education for our children is very 
important in cur culture today. 

A couple of years ago, the Kasabonika Lake Band Council 
passed a resolution requesting the Department of Indian 
Affairs to vorovide them a Social Counsellor, this social 
counsellor would assist and teach our children the importance 
of education today. The resolution for the Social Counsellor 
has only »veen brought up this year informing that we tight only 
cet a half-time social counsellor but this nas not been confirmed 
yet. 

Cn behalf of the concerned parents of Kasabonika and “self 
as well, we would like Department of Indian Affairs to provide 
a Social Counsellor immediately. The urgent need for a social 
counsellor comes to being because the enrollment of our 


children will increase eacn year for the next 5 years. 
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If tnere is no Social Younsellor provided, then the 
present situation of the problem will continue. 

Mr. Commissioner, We would appreciate it if our present- 
ation 1s considered as we would like to see our children 
continue their education. 


Thank you. 


Presented by: 


Date t 


List of students who dropped out for tne past ten vears: 


Ida Senple 
Sarah Anderson 
Archie Anderson 
Billy Anderson 
Peter McKay 
Victoria Albany 
Frank Semple 
Linda Anderson 
Greta Anderson 
Mary McKay 

Maria Anderson 
Katie Anderson 
Nancy “nderson 
Annie Anderson 
Louie Anderson . 
Sanson Anderson 
Mell Anderson 
Cameron Anderson 
Janey Semple 
Ruby Oskineegishn 
Ernest Anderson 
Betty Anderson 
Sepina Begg 
Cathy Anderson 
Dora Anderson 
Matilda Frogg 
Ellie Begg 

Susan Anderson 
Richard Anderson 
Isiah Anderson 
Terry Stoney 
John Winter 
Delius Oskineegish 
Kellie Anderson 
Genevieve McKay 
Emily Anderson © 
nuth Anderson 
Theresa Anderson 
Priscilla Anderson 
Edith Anderson 
Tom Semple 
Jessie Anderson 
Cecelia Anderson 
Mavis Winter 
Margaret Winter 
Gordon Anderson 
Allan Anderson 
Peter Albany 
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A NEW HOME 


Today, we the people signed below are planning a new village. 
We have asked some of our leaders to state their beliefs about 
life so that we can base our village life on sound spiritual values. 
We are concerned about our Indian way of life. In our present 
large village there are many problems which are too difficult for 
-us to look after. The life we know was centered around small comzun-- 
4ties of families where respect, honour and love were the virtues 
of strength to us. We worked very hard at trapping, fishing, build- 
ing hones anid other jobs. 
Our life is very spiritual and our leaders have passed these 
truths on to us: 
-- God truly gave to the people heaven, earth and all the living 
creatures; ; 
--- all of the living creatures were given to the angels to pro- 
tect and to the people to look after; 
-- sli of the generations will know that God has given to each 
living creature a spirit, 
-- as the light shines off the clouds all creation will know 
that God has made a promise to care for nis creatures; 
-~ a light came down from heaven as a sign that God cares for 
his people; 
-- God sent his Son to work among all the creatures and to look 
after all that God had mace; 
-- Prayer was the means whereby creation communicated with the 
Creator and Prayer has nas continued from the very beginning of 
time. — 
For our daily living two things were given to us to use: Prayer 
and our Chief & Council. We know that the Queen and her sérvants 
hold the laws that we live by from day to day. The Chief is the 
servarit of the Queen and he governs the people and living creatures 
until the end of time. The Queen also has Spiritual Leaders as ser- 
vants who care for the people. These Spiritual Leaders lead the people 
in Prayer and teach the people about Eternal Life. 
The Government of the Queen has said the same things that God 
said about the future time: 
I will look after you 
as long as the sun shines, 
as long as the rivers flow, 
as long as the plants grow, 
as long as the water plants grow, 
and as long as heaven remains. 
Now we must build our village on these spiritual values, 


(1) 


Planning our village without the assistance of Indian Affairs; the Queen's 
servants, m ans that we must turn to others to support us in our search for 
a full and meaningful life for our children. 

The first building to be constructed will be our churche Since the 
spiritual values are the center of our life, our church must come first. This 
building will serve as a school, a clinic rocm for the visiting nurse, and a 
meeting roome 

The twelve families who hope to move to the new village will be responsible 
for building their log homese This will require a great deal of work but we 
believe that we must do this to preserve our way of life for generation to come. 

Our greatest need is provided where we could do this kind of operation. 

We have set a saw=—mill where we could make our own lumber. We will build our 
own homes, such as church, crafts & Arts Centre, and the Hudson's Bay Company. 


Our next building is a craft—shop where people of the new village can 
sell their crafts and carvings whatever they can makee This will present the 
people are using what the creator has given them to use while they are living 
in this world. 


The last building to be constructed is the Hudson Bay Company. It is been 
appointed that the Hudson Bay Company can live with this kind of community. 


Noe of family 
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Names of People 


Abraham Frogg 
William Anderson 
Mary Anderson 
Jimmy Anderson 
Abraham McKay 
Alex Anderson 
Ezra Fox 

Mary Begg 
Soloman Anderson 
Amos Anderson 
Isaac Anderson 
Simeon Begg 
Mary Ann Lawson 
Sepina Begg 
Elijah Anderson 
Charlie Frogg 
Patrick Anderson 
Stephen Anderson 
Dorothy Anderson 


Donald Je Anderson 


Saggius Frogg 
Tellia Begg 
Thaddeus Begg 
Pamille Morris 


Joan Elsie Anderson 


Josie Anderson 
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* Typed from original submission 


Mr. Commissioner 


My name is Douglas Semple and I am a member of the Wunnummin 
Lake Reserve. Therefore my address to you will not only concern 
the community of Kasabonika but the whole native community of 
Northwestern Ontario. 


Mr. Commissioner, I sat thru the hearing this afternoon and 
listened to presentation after presentation about the problems 
that are plaguing the community of Kasabonika, I sat there and 
thought about what was being said. Through my thoughts I began 
to compare the proceedings to a conversation. A conversation 
between 2 people talking about the symptoms ofa disease or sick- 
ness and not quite really knowing how to subdue and conquer the 
disease. 


Mr. Commissioner, the disease I refer to is the bungling 
bureacracy known as the dept of Indian Affairs. Not only is 
the bureacracy a headache to the natives but the same can be 
said for the government. It is costing them too much to run it 
but thats beside the point. 


When local governments put in submissions and proposals for 
the benefit of the Community so often the result is that “they get 
lost in the red tape and nothing ever gets done. 


The tremendous amt of money that is alloted to the Indians 
from the federal budget is soaked up by the Indian Affairs so 
that only a small percentage reaches the people who were supposed 
to benefit from it the most. 


So, mister commissioner, on the basis of this observation I 
suggest that the abolishment of Indian Affairs be forthcoming 
And In its place a better alternative fiscal arrangment be in- 
stituted whereby the full benefit of the federal monies granted 
to us be felt at the community level. 


I believe, mister commissioner, if this were so, the problems 
that the communities of the north face today would be greatly 
alleviated. 


Takenionw instancesthes problem of high, school dmop outs, it 
would be solved somewhat greatly. If we had control of funds. au 
our disposal we would build a highschool in our area with out the 
present day hassle of dealing with the Indian Affairs. J strongly 
believe that if there were a school in the area there would be 
more graduates. I know what I am talking about when I say this 
because I went thru the present system and failed. I only managed 
to obtain grade 11 but 3 years ago I managed to get into college 
on @ mature Student basistand am) doing well (but only because 1 
presevere in thought and action that I will come back north after 
I finish and work for the betterment of my people. Mr. Commissioner 
this is what keeps me going the thought of coming back north to 
live. I love the north country as my home. Dhaest Vsthes pant of 
the reason why there is so much drop outs in the noptm.| The kids 
love the north and can't stand to be away from it for long stretches 


of time. 


Mr. commissioner, not only the educational problem would be 
solved but others problems that have been presented= towyou could 
be solved as well if we had better control of our funding source. 


In the lite of all this, commissioner I implore you that in 
your final report that you make a recommendation for the abolishme: 
of the p.isA. 


I know that what I'm suggesting will be hard and alot of ob- 
stacles will have to be overcome. But mister commissioner the way 
I see it There just has to be a better way than what it is now. 


Dodi bowple 
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STRATEGIES FOR SELF-RELIANCE: 
COMMUNITY-BASED DEVELOPMENT IN THE THIRD WORLD 


AND ONTARIO NORTH OF 50° 


A Submission to 


The Royal Commission on the Northern Environment 


Development Education Centre 
Toronto 
wily, L983 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Callous men in business costumes speak computerese 

Play pinball with the 3rd world trying to keep it on 
its knees 

Their single crop starvation plan puts sugar in your 
tea 

And the local 3rd world's kept on reservations you 
don't see 


-- Bruce Cockburn: 
"The Trouble with Normal" 


"And the local 3rd world's kept on reservations you don't 
see". This line by Canadian songwriter Bruce Cockburn says a 
lot about the position of native people in Ontario north of 
S00. It points first of all to continuing attempts to keep 
native people invisible, to isolate them on the margins of the 
dominant society, and to deny them a full and equal role in the 
determination of their own destiny and the development of the 
lands Hes inhabit. Commissioner Fahlgren's denial (ruling made 
November 22, 1982 at Sioux Lookout) of Grand Council Treaty #9's 
application for standing with the Commission exemplified these 
attempts: in effect, he refused to acknowledge "a direct and 


aoeen 


substantial interest in the subject matter of [the] inquiry 
the part of 20,000 people making up approximately two-thirds of 
the population of the area under consideration. Plainly a 
violation of common sense as well as a revelation of the 
Commission's political bias, Fahlgren's ruling was tested in the 


Divisional Court, and the judge's decision, although well known, 


bears reiteration here in part, as it affirms numerous 


a 


principles that will underlie this submission: 


Theirs [the Nishnawbe-Aski's]Jis a unique way of life, 
one which they have lived for centuries. They fear 
their culture and lifetsyle is being threatened by 
developmental activities in the north. They feel 
they have not shared fully in the decision-making in 
the past and wish to do so in the future. This group 
also claims, although this has not been established 
legally, the right to ownership of vast areas of the 
land mass that is being considered by this 
Commission. Hence, the Grand Council is not the 
spokesman for a few citizens who are vaguely 
interested in the outcome of the Commission's 
inguiry, but rather it represents the majority of the 
population in the region, a different culture and 
lifestyle, and a totally different attitude towards 
the use of land and resources. It is significant to 
note that the Commissioner, in opening his hearings, 
stated: ". . . a central theme in my inquiry is the 
necessity to address the position of Native People 
north of the 50th parallel". This exercise by 
necessity must profoundly affect the people 
represented by the Grand Council. We are, therefore, 
convinced that the Grand Council, as official 
spokesman of the Nishnawbe-Aski, has a substantial 
and direct interest in the work of the Commission. 


This much is established. Native people will be profoundly 
affected by developments in Ontario north of 50°, and have a 
vital stake in defining and creating the options to be pursued. 

"The local 3rd world": what does this mean? The Third 
World is conventionally seen as being comprised of the 
underdeveloped societies of Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Caribbean, where subsistence economies yield desperately low 
levels of income for the majority, and where poor education, 
health and housing standards are endemic.2 But are these not 
features which characterize conditions in native communities 
throughout the north here in Canada? 

Southern Canadians have grown accustomed to looking outside 


Canada for examples of underdevelopment; the image of Canada as 
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an autonomous, developed nation has been widely accepted. If we 
are to begin to come to terms with reality here in northern 
Ontario, and to break the syndrome that inhibits and undermines 
the fulfillment of the aspirations of the majority of its 
‘ inhabitants, namely the Nishnawbe-Aski nation, we must recognize 
that a process of underdevelopment as profound as any that has 
taken place in Asia or Latin America continues to affect the 
economic, social and cultural life of the indigenous people 
north “of -50°; 
Some basic concepts are essential to this analysis: 
The process of unequal and dependent development is 
generated in a hinterland nation or region by the 
channelling of its natural, financial and human resources 
to another centre, a metropole. The hinterland is 
integrated into the process of development of the metropole 
in a way which distorts and limits the growth of the 
former's productive forces. Through the same process which 
makes the hinterland dependent, the accumulation and 
concentration of wealth in the metropole is promoted. The 
processes of dependent and uneven growth which evolve in 
the hinterland are well summarized in the phrase "the 
development of underdevelopment". 
This process occurs both among nations and among regions 
within each nation. For example, the uneven growth within 
Canada, which has generally been described by the term 
"regional disparities", might better be called, in this 
context, "internal colonialism". 
Canada's position is thus a complex one. As a nation it is 
neither metropole nor hinterland. It is not simply a developed, 
central capitalist country, nor a peripheral, Third World 
country. Canada shares some of the characteristics of both. 
Within Canada there are large regions that have been drained of 
resources and experience chronically depressed economic 


conditions, regardless of the state of the country's economy as 


a whole. Northern Ontario is one such region. Furs, 
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minerals and timber have been drawn out on terms that have 
progressively enriched the southern metropole at the northern 
hinterland's expense. Manufacturing, financial institutions, 
and the service sector continue to be concentrated in the 
southern metropole. 

Within the northern Ontario hinterland, native people have 
been subjected to a dual process of underdevelopment. Not only 
has their homeland, the northern environment, been exploited for 
its raw materials with little attendant long-term benefit to the 
north, but native people have had no control over these 
activities. They have been relegated to a marginal existence 
within sequestered reserves, where they play virtually no role 
in the extractive industries. Granted, over the years some 
native people have worked in mines, but this activity has been 
on a small scale and subject to boom and bust cycles. Hunting, 
trapping and fishing, while vital to native people's livelihood 
and cultural identity, are rarely a part of a market economy in 
that they are carried on mainly for subsistence; the costs 
involved are exorbitant in relation to the monetary returns. 
Paid full-time employment exists for only a tiny fraction of the 
native population; the majority are wholly dependent on 
welfare. 

As well, within the context of this extreme economic 
dependency, reinforced by massive social assistance, native 
people have been colonized culturally and socially. Under the 
influence of traders and missionaries, government-controlled 


education, remedial and "developmental" services, within the 
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limits set by the Indian Act and the reservation system, and 
under the impacts of the rapid infiltration of non-native values 
and lifestyles, most recently through the media, traditional 
native culture and social relations have been substantially 
. eroded, and are still under assault. "Internal colonialism" is 
an ongoing reality for people who only settled in permanent 
communities a generation and a half ago. 

Yet to call native communities north of 50° part of the 
Third World is perhaps a bit misleading; there is a fundamental 
difference that sets the Nishnawbe-Aski nation apart from Third 
World countries. The Nishnawbe-Aski nation is not a sovereign 
state; it exists within a sovereign-nation state. This fact 
determines a whole set of relationships that shape people's 
Wer cen ience and affect their political Aa Beecenie iad 
this difference, some people use the term "Fourth World" to 
describe the condition of aboriginal minorities in countries 
throughout the world. 

Third World or Fourth World, Ontario north of 50° is 
certainly not the First World.* It is on the basis of many 
similarities between the situation of native people in northern 
Ontario and that of Third World peoples who share a legacy of 
colonialism and underdevelopment, that we have premised our 
submission. We have taken this comparative approach which 
stresses the parallels between native and Third World experience 


* First World is usually used to refer to the industrialized, 
developed, advanced capitalist nations of the "western world", 
or of the "north" in the new post-Brandt Commission parlance. 
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in the belief that some valuable lessons have been learned 
overseas that can inform the efforts of native communities in 
Ontario north of 50° to control their own development and 
increase their self-reliance. By no means do we intend to 
present a blueprint for successful development: such a gesture 
would be both naive, futile and irresponsible. There is no 
single pattern, structure or set of assumptions that can be 
applied across the board. Community development is a highly 
specific process that emerges from particular conditions and 
aspirations. These conditions and aspirations can differ 
markedly from community to community, however close to each 
other geographically and sharing a similar physical 
envieonnenee We feel it worthwhile, nonetheless, to suggest 
certain general conditions and supporting structures that can be 
conducive to self-reliant economic development. These 
suggestions will be made on the basis of concrete case studies 
of communities in the Caribbean (Jamaica and Saint Vincent and 
in the Nishnawbe-Aski nation (Big Trout Lake and Kingfisher 
Lake). Preceding the case studies is an historical review of 
past approaches to international development assistance which 
includes definitions of some of the key concepts to be used in 


this discussion. 


NOTES 
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BACKGROUND : 


THREE DECADES OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


THREE DECADES OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE: AN INTRODUCTION 


Despite several United Nations-sponsored Development 
Decades and an enormous transfer of economic and human resources 
from the industrialized countries, poverty continues to define 
the life experience of a growing majority of people in Third 
World countries. A recent Report of an Macpendent Commission 
on the prospects for development in the Third World for the 
1980's estimated that there are 800 million people living in 
absolute destitution, an increase from 700 million in the early 
1970's. The Report, North-South: A Program for Survival, 
describes the living conditions for these millions; 


2 
*Many millions of people in the poorer countries are 
solely preoccupied with survival and elementary 
needs. For them work is frequently not available or, 
when it is, pay is very low and conditions often 
barely tolerable. Homes are constructed of 
impermanent materials and have neither piped water 
nor sanitation. Electricity is a luxury. Health 
services are thinly spread and in rural areas only 
rarely within walking distance .. . Permanent 
‘insecurity is the condition of the poor. There are 
no public systems of social security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness or death in the family... 
The combination of malnutrition, illiteracy, disease 
and high birth rates, underemployment and low incomes 
closes off the avenues of escape .. . “™ (Brandt, 

p. 49) 


The Commission has called for massive economic transfers through 
grants and concessional loans in the order of $50 to $60 billion 
annually by 1985 from the industrialized countries and 

international aid agencies to avert a major human catastrophe in 


the next decade. 
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But the history of development assistance in the past three 
decades reinforces a pessimistic projection for the success of 
the Brandt's Commission's proposals to improve socio-economic 
conditions of the poor. A short review of this history can only 
refer to some of the major approaches to space ede is assistance 
in these decades, the changing priorities of alt to meet the 
basic needs of the poor, and the issues which now define the 
development programs of the 1980's. Indeed the very term 
"development" has come to be used very loosely. Its definition 
in the context of this history will establish the parameters for 
the evaluation below of three case studies of external 
assistance projects. In turn, the case studies will provide a 


specific context for identifying and analyzing factors affecting 


the realization of a range of development objectives. 


II. Development Modeis, 1950-1980 
For Canada, as for other industrialized nations,. 

development assistance was originally conceived as a series of 
emergency measures arising from the European devastation in the 
Second World War and from the fears of rising Communism which 
underpinned the Cold War of the early 1950's. (For a detailed 
history and incisive critique of Canadian development assistance 
programs see Carty & Smith). 

| Following the War, Canada contributed to the Marshall Plan 
for the reconstruction of Europe and to similar United Nations 
technical assistance programs. Beginning in 1950, Canada's 
participation in the Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic 


Development in Southeast Asia, as well as modest bilateral 
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assistance programs in 1958 for the Commonwealth Caribbean and 
Africa, were viewed as emergency economic assistance (similar to 
the Marshall Plan) as Britain divested itself of its colonies. 
Moreover, aid was also tied closely to the political interests 
of western industrial countries in the Cold War. ieeniae never 
more succinctly put than by Lester B. Pearson during a House of 
Commons discussion of the Colombo Plan in 1950: "If Southeast 
Asia and South Asia are not to be conquered by Communism, we of 
the free democratic world must demonstrate that it is we and not 
the Russians who stand for national liberation and social 
progress". (Ibid., p. 40) The strategic political motivations 
for development assistance, while more or less couched in 
humanitarian rhetoric, have never been far removed from the 
setting of geographic and sectoral priorities for development 
programs. 

By the end of the 1950's, the Third World, as a stable 
source of raw materials, had become increasingly Pose: for 
the post-war economic boom of the industrialized nations. In 
this context, Third World poverty had become an endemic crisis 
to which the industrialized nations must respond with a 
structured and permanent aid bureaucracy. In 1960, Canada 
established the External Aid Office which by 1968 had become the 
International Development Agency. By 1980, annual foreign aid 
disbursements had reached more than $1.2 billion, involving 
several. thousand projects in 89 countries, contributions to over 
60 non-governmental organizations involved in Third World 


development, and support for hundreds of development experts in 
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Canada and abroad. Nevertheless, the growth of Canadian 
bilateral assistance and multilateral contributions to the 
programs of the United Nations and the World Bank has brought 


Tha 
little clarity to the meaning of development, nor to tts impact 
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at the community level. 

Throughout the 1950's, community development programs 
modeled on the earlier social welfare experience of North 
America and Europe and on the Ghandian movement in India, were 
seen to be the basis for stimulating local initiatives among the 
rural poor for both donor and developing nations alike. By the 
late 1950's more than 60 developing countries had community 
development programs supported by bilateral and multilateral 
project Finas However, by the early 1960's donor countries had 
become disillusioned with repeated failures of these programs to 
improve the conditions of the rural poor and they were largely 
abandoned. 

Community development was perceived by its practitioners as 
a process for the modernization of "backward" rural societies. 
It emphasized village-level control of the development process 
through community participation in the identification of village 
needs, along with the catalytic role of village-level animators 
to facilitate effective solutions. (Holdcroft, 1978, pp. 5-14) 
Evaluations of these early community development programs 
revealed that they were largely unsuccessful in building stable 
"grass-roots" democratic institutions at the local level or in 
improving the lot of rural people. In India, evaluators 


reported that the program was not accepted by local people, did 
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not reach the rural poor, and was a top-down bureaucratic empire 
which ignored agricultural production. (Ibid., p.s-24)- Central 
to the failure of these programs was their lack of attention to 
the structural barriers to equality and access to productive 
land and agricultural facilities at the local level. In fact, 
village level workers most often Mirigned themselves with the 
traditional village elites, strengthening the eee social and 
economic position, and consequently alienating the landless, the 
tenant farmers, and commercial farmers heavily in debt to local 
notables. The community approach was largely abandoned by the 
early 1960's in favour of development programs which focused 
more directly on macro-economic growth and increasing 
agricultural productivity through the chemical and technological 
inputs of the Green Revolution. Nevertheless, the integrated 
rural development approach of the 1970's, focussing on the basic 
needs of the poor, was to reflect many similar principles and 
constraints of community development inethne «l950ree | 

Thus, the notion inherent in the Marshall Plan for Europe, 
that large infusions of financial resources would lead to the 
rapid development of the Third World, was soon belied by the 
experience of the early aid proponents. The largely rural 
societies of the Third World lacked the social, economic and 
institutional infrastructure that would be needed to absorb 
large amounts of aid. As well, the community development models 
of the 1950's largely ignored the social and infrastructural 
context in which they were applied. By the 1960's more 


elaborate social and economic theories for the "modernization" 


of the Third World were in vogue. 
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The economist Walt Rostow led the way with his Stages of 
Economic Growth which emphasized aid for countries at the point 
of achieving economic "take-off" through growth-producing 
resource and industrial investments at the expense of more 
equitable income distribution. In its 1966-67 Annual Review, 
the Canadian External Aid Office reported that Canadian aid was 
concentrated on "high priority projects in countries which are 
following general economic and financial policies conducive to 
growth and which are effectively mobilizing their own internal 
resources". (Carty and Smith, 1981, p. 76) While these new 
theories of development emphasized the economic aspects in the 
evolution of human societies, showing that history follows 
universal and immutable laws of economic development, western 
social scientists soon elaborated other aspects of their 
"deficiency" school of development theory. Not only did Third 
World countries lack savings for investment, but they also 
lacked western knowledge (technical, Managerial, sdministratice) 
and "achievement-oriented” cultural values for entrepreneurship. 
Cultural, educational, and economic linkages to western 
industrialized societies would reinforce positive cultural and 
social values for achieving "take-off". 

In contrast to the community orientation for development in 
the 1950's, the benefits of economic growth were to "trickle- 
down" to the poor as they became more incorporated into the 
"modern" sector. Yet the experience of countries such as 
Brazil, whose GNP grew at a rate of over 10% annually between 


1967, and 1973, .contradicts the theory..,.A confidentialicIpaA 
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analysis of the mid-1970's recognized that: 
The development model outlined (in Brazil) is that of 
creating wealth first and leaving the problem of 
distribution for later .. . However, a recent 
estimate, attributed to the Brazilian Finance 
Minister, is that only about 5% of the population 
have benefitted from 5 years of unprecedented 
economic growth; 45% actually saw their standard of 
living go down; and the remaining 50% are relatively 
no worse and no better off than they were before the 
economic boom started. (Quoted in Carty and Smith, 
19S), uD. .o2) 

In fact the major beneficiaries of the "trickle-down" model of 

economic growth through productive investment have been a narrow 

business elite in these Third World countries who manage the 

Massive investments of transnational corporations which took 

place during the 1960's and early 1970's. 

The almost universal experience of Third World countries 
with transnational resource investments in mineral and 
agricultural commodities for export has been short-term economic 
growth in the GNP with few spin-offs for the local economy. 

The necessity to keep down the prices of raw material inputs for 
industries in the developed countries has meant profits for 
resource transnationals based on low wages for the local 

ye 4 
population and the perpetration of a stagnant food/subsistence 
agricultural sector as landlords extract rent and profits from 
the peasant cultivation of export and food crops. Thus, despite 
the Brazilian "economic miracle" the Financial Post reported in 
a review of Canadian investments in Brazil, that "70% of the 


population, or more than 70 million people, have no access to 


public sewage systems, 50% have no running water in their homes; 
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20% of the adult population are illiterate; and there is a 
rising infant mortality rate of 100 out of 1000 live births" 
(F.P. October 18, 1975). These and other basic needs of the 
urban and rural poor have not been the investment priorities of 
transnational corporations. Nor were these needs met by the 
large-scale infrastructural projects of port facilities, 
airports, hydro-electric dams, supported by the aid programs of 
western donor countries and the World Bank, which were justified 
in the context of seeking rapid economic growth through 
facilitating productive investment. 

By the 1970's it was apparent that these earlier "take-off" 
models had also failed to meet the past Decade's development 
goals. CIDA, in a development strategy published in the 
mid-1970's, recognized the contradictions of these earlier 
concepts. 

Aid and development cooperation were undermined by 
false assumptions about the speed at which a 
developing society could be transformed or the 
ability of western science and technology to 
eliminate poverty . . . Many donors have pursued 
policies related more to their immediate 
self-interests than those of recipients, and have 
maintained an over-simplified view of the 
requirements of genuine development .. . A major 
misconception of donors was the assumption that the 
relatively modest volume of resource transfers 


represented by aid flows could alone and in isolation 
eradicate poverty and guarantee development. (CIDA 


Strategy for International Development Cooperation 
LIT oe OsOlE Dp es Osu) 
But what were to be the dimensions of a new development 
assistance strategy and how were they to avoid the failure of 


past models? 
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Beginning with the crisis of oil prices in 1973 and the 
call for a New International Economic Order (NIEO) by the 
developing countries, both donor and recipient countries alike 
recognized that development would occur only in the context of 
’ major transformations in international economic and political 
relations between rich and poor nations and within the poor 
naeions themselves. CIDA's Strategy 1975-1980, the Brandt 
Commission on North South Relations, and a similar Parliamentary 
Report on Canada's relations with the developing countries, have 
all recognized that both the rich and poor nations have a 
"Mutual interest" in reaching new accommodations for trade, 
investment and international financing of development. Battered 
by recessions, stagnant economic growth, and increasing 
unemployment, Brediiduerciadl cea countries have successfully 
postponed serious negotiations on these international economic 
proposals for a new world order. (see Tomlinson, 1982) But at 
the same time, donor countries and the World Bank tas sought 
also to orient hoe strategies for development assistance back 
to an integrated community approach similar to that of the 
1950's, but one aimed more specifically at meeting the basic 
social and economic needs of the poor. The 1980 Report of the 
Parliamentary Task Force on North-South Relations reflects this 
approach in its call for "a new definition of development based 
on justice and the equitable sharing of benefits both within and 
between nations". In order to achieve development, "access to 
food, shelter, education, employment and health care are 


« 


absolute values" and “the primary purpose of economic growth 
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should therefore be improvement in the lives of the poorest 
people." (Canada, House of Commons, Parliamentary Task Force on 
North-South Relations, 1980, pp. 12-13) Despite a certain 
rhetorical appeal, evaluations of this new strategy of "basic 
needs development" reveal limited practical consequences for the 
poor of the developing countries. As in previous development 
models the roots of this failure cannot be separated from a more 
global analysis of the process of development and 


underdevelopment itself. 


II THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT/UNDERDEVELOPMENT 

To understand the failure of development assistance 
programs in the Goer idee three decades to create viable economic 
and social development for the poor, a perspective on the 
process of underdevelopment, that is, the social, economic and 
cultural structures which perpetuate poverty, is needed. This 
perspective has most clearly emerged in the literature on the 
structural causes of underdevelopment, an analysis which 
underpins the political thrust for a New International Economic 
Order. 

As development assistance from most governmental and 
international donor agencies, as well as from many 
non-governmental organizations has remained tied to the 
"deficiency school" analysis of Third World underdevelopment, it 
has emphasized the large-scale transfer of resources in cash and 
kind, including skilled manpower and technological know-how from 


the high-income countries to the low-income countries. In the 
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1970's this view was challenged by both academic. and development 
ait 
practitioners who put forward a more historical and holistic 
conception of the causes of underdevelopment. Deficiencies in 
"modern" values and economic structures were more a symptom of 
this process of underdevelopment than its cause. Goulet and 
Hudson have contrasted these two views of underdevelopment: 
The first view postulates that while some nations are 
unfortunately "backward", they can evolve in the 
direction of "developed" nations, if they adopt the 
acceptable behaviour and "modern" goals. 
The second view rejects this language as historically 
unreal. Underdevelopment is not rooted in 
providence, inferior personality traits, or 
traditional values. Rather it exists because the 
Third World has been the object of systematic 
subjugation action by the dominant nations. 
Following centuries of colonialism and 
neo-colonialism, a world-wide system has been 
"aided", "technologized", and "mutual securitied" 
iftto place. (Goulet and Hudson, 1971, p. 9) 
This latter view of development/underdevelopment focuses on the 
historically created economic and social structures of 
dependency between the rich nations of Western Europe and North 
America and their colonies and neo-colonies in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. Underdevelopment has been a consequence of this 
large-scale exploitation of resources by the more powerful 
industrial nations. (Kindervatter, 1979, pp. 20-30, Goulet, 
1975) The emphasis on unequal power relationships, both 
internationally and within Third World societies themselves have 
also challenged traditional perspectives on the nature of donor 
aid relationships with the Third World. It is a perspective 


which largely informs the analysis below of donor-assisted 


community development projects in the Third World. 
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A specific analysis of the historical evolution of 
economic, social, cultural and political dependency between the 
industrial and poor nations is beyond the scope of this present 
analysis. It may be located in the voluminous literature on 
underdevelopment which has appeared in the last decade. 
However, several characteristics of these dependent 
relationships, both external and internal to Third World 
societies, can be summarized. Their impact upon the success and 
failures of externally-assisted community development projects 
can then lead to an identification of "appropriate" development 
strategies for community projects. 

The economic dimensions of external dependency have been 
defined by a number of characteristics: 

- by direct (and more recently indirect) control by foreign 
transnational corporations over the terms and pace of 
resource exploitation which in turn becomes the major 
engine for economic growcnuen the country; | 

- by a trade dependence on the export of a few raw material 
products to a major industrial country, with wildly 
fluctuating terms of trade for industrial and other 
imports, making social and economic planning impossible; 

- by mounting external indebtedness to foreign banks and 
multilateral lending agencies to finance trade imbalances 
and sustain foreign investments; 

- by dependence on imported technology largely related to the 
foreign-controlled resource sector; 


- and by the external drain of income through profit and 
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interest repatriation to the industrial countries through 

the resource corporations, improper internal pricing 

policies of global corporations, externally-controlled 
shipping and other trade-related costs. (Kindervatter, 

19799 M pp eA27=30.) 

The orientation of the economies of developing countries to 
externally determined markets, has severely batoinad their 
ability to make social and economic choices in development 
strategies geared more to meeting local human needs. For 
transnational corporations, the high-profit markets are not 
low-cost housing to clear urban slums, nor are they inexpensive 
and nutritious food or village medical care. Their investments 
instead orient national and international development priorities 
towards public expenditures on roads, hydroelectric power, 
harbours and government incentives for the import of technology 
for mining and agricultural plantations. 

In the early 1970's the developing countries eeeeeniae to 
increasing dependency through major proposals for a New 
International Economic Order. With the rich nations intent on 
maintaining their privileged position in the “old order", the 
Brandt Commission identified the key issue of development as one 
of economic and political power. The Commission challenged the 
"political will" of the: industrial countries to confront the 
realities of their relationships with the developing nations -- 
"the numerous ways in which economic and even military strength 
confers on countries, organizations and corporations in the 


North the ability to manage the world economy in its own 
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favour". (Brandt, 1980, p. 65) The aid policies of donor 
countries and international institutions more often than not 
reinforce these very relationships. (See Payer, 1982) 

The historical evolution of external forms of dependency 
has also had a profound impact on internal patterns and 
relationships ftentn Third World societies. Along with the 
distortion of internal investment and production patterns away 
from the immediate needs of the rural and urban poor, the 
dependent development process has also gravely affected the 
evolution of social relations in these countries. It has meant 
the growth of a small urban elite and middle class, serving the 
interests of the "modern" export sector with related government 
services: along with the monopolization of the best lands in the 
rural areas for export crops rather than for meeting local food 
needs. The expansion of the resource sector and more recently 
anueAcenmine platforms for high technology exports is largely 
dependent on the availability of cheap surplus labour from 
massive unemployment in urban centres and landless labourers 
among the rural poor. Gross income inequalities and a small 
wealthy elite limit the market for the domestic production of 
cheap manufactures and encourage the import of Western luxury 
items at the expense of an industrial strategy aimed at the 
needs of the poor. Meanwhile in the rural areas, farming for 
local consumption remains bound in tradition at a subsistence 
level. In societies largely dependent, on the produce of the 
land, the rural landless class expands and the small-hold 


farmers remain ever tied to debt obligations to local landlords 
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or state credit institutions. The consequence has been the 
marginalization of increasing proportions of the population in 
relation to an externally-oriented "modern sector" tied to 
Western economic institutions, and the diffusion of the values 
‘ of the "consumer culture". More often than not, political and 
military repression, accompanied by gross violations of human 
rights, has been necessary to maintain this internal social 
order. 

It is these social, economic and political realities for 
the poor which have led to the need to define the meaning of 
development as the transformation of the socio-economic 


environment within which Third World people live their lives. 


III A DEFINITION OF DEVELOPMENT 
Defining development in terms of a hierarchy of basic 
human needs (food, clothing, health, sanitation, water), has 
been a common approach of national and international development 
institutions in the 1970's. But if we are to relate these 
"basic needs" to the social, economic and political structures 
of underdevelopment discussed above, such an approach may in 
fact be only a refinement of the earlier "deficiency" models for 
development assistance. A Report of a United Nations Expert 
Group on Human and Social Development emphasized the broader 
dimensions of "basic needs" in development: 
The objective of development is to raise the level of 
living of the masses of the people to provide all 
human beings with the opportunity to develop their 
potential. This implies meeting such needs as 


continuing employment, secure and adequate 
livelihood, more and better schooling, better medical 
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services, cheap transport, and a higher level of 


income. It also includes meeting non-material needs 


like the desire for self-determination, self- 
reliance, political freedom and security, 
participation in the making of decisions that affect 
workers and citizens, national and cultural identity, 
and a sense of purpose in life and work. (Quoted in 
Kindervatter, 1979, p. 40, emphasis added) 
Seen in this light, development must mean a fundamental 
restructuring of the relationships between governments and 
citizens and between institutional donors and their project 
recipients. The critical aspect of the development process 
becomes one of control over that process. Development is thus a 
process of social transformation at both the national and local 
levels of a society which fundamentally involves power 
relationships, and not merely a cluster of economic and social 
benefits "given" to people in need. 

An understanding of development as a process of social 
transformation is increasingly reflected in the programs of 
several Canadian non-governmental agencies. In reviewing its 
development policies, the Canadian Council of Churches saw the 
need for "radical changes to be made in developing countries", 
not only in terms of human rights, but "also in terms of 
incorporating those oppressed people, the poorest of the poor, 
in the decision-making structures within those nations 
themselves". They recognized the danger that projects, in the 
absence of these fundamental changes, could easily “strengthen 
the existing structures, the concentration of wealth and power 
in small elites, and the poor will not benefit". (Canada, 


Proceedings of the Special Committee on North South Relations, 


1980). Both at a policy level and in their evaluations of 
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projects aimed at "basic needs" development for the poor, these 
agencies have been cognizant of the earlier community 
development experience of the 1950's which indicated that local 
and national structural barriers to greater social and economic 
' equality must be tackled by rural poverty-focused community 
prorects.  Vimolocrart, 1979, .p. 30) 

Social transformation at the community level is not only a 
question of encouraging greater resource allocations to the poor 
to alleviate economic and social inequalities. If, as we have 
seen, development is also a social and political process 
involving greater popular participation in defining development 
"goals" for the community and larger society, it must also 
involve conscious human action to transcend a given social and 
political reality and move towards one which is perceived to be 
"more human and just". Development is inevitably a normative 
term which cannot ignore qualitative human value choices, how 
these choices are made, and by whom. (Goulet, 1975, CHaneee NW 

pevet eo onentaenen returns to the issue of control over the 
development process, the difference "between being the agent of 
one's own development as defined in one's own terms and being a 
mere beneficiary of development as defined by someone else". 
(Goulet. and Hudson, 1971, p. 19) The notion of self-determina- 
tion must be integral to the development process. The 
participation of the poor in relatively autonomous local 
institutions which would structure their influence over 
national/regional development policies that affect their lives 


is critical to the realization of the political capacity to 
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redirect the course of development in one's own community. It 
mirrors the demands for a New International Economic order to 
create an international environment supportive of national 
policies to restructure the economies of developing countries in 
ways appropriate to their own resources and needs. The meeting 
of the full range of human needs, material and non-material, as 
defined earlier by the United Nations, requires a self-reliant 
community praxis which challenges existing power relations with 
institutional structures for self-management and participation 
in decision-making by the formerly powerless within each 
community. 

While community development projects and institutions may 
create ecdiomte conditions for increased employment, for 
increased agricultural productivity, or for greater material 
well-being for the poor within a given community, such projects 
will not fulfill the above development objectives if they do not 
sustain an empowering process. “Empowerment has been fer cea as 
"people gaining an understanding of and control over social, 
economic and/or political forces in order to improve their 
standing in society. (Kindervatter, 1979, p. 150) 

A 

Evaluations of community economic development projects have 
repeatedly stressed the link between successful community 
economic development efforts and a process of community 
mobilization and educations. (See in particular the review of 
Caribbean community initiatives below.) A former Field Officer 
in the Caribbean pointed to a study by the Inter-American 


Foundation of hundreds of their projects in Latin America and 


the Caribbean: 


- « « they discovered that all the projects that were 
successful from a production point of view were 
projects that were successful in building a process 
into them of education and of involving the people in 
decision-making. So that, even for strictly economic 
goals, it is quite clear that unless the co-operative 
movement or local economic development projects 
actually involve community people in planning and 
implementation, then the project is not likely to 
succeed even in achieving its production/economic 
goals." (Interview, November 12, 1982) 


w 


Similarly both project workers and agency staff in the Caribbean 
emphasized the critical importance of local project leadership 
for successful projects. Such leadership was most effective 
when it drew support from and sustained vital community 
processes which actively involve members of the community in 
defining and meeting community needs. 

A review of the experience of the co-operative movement in 
Third World countries stresses many similar principles. 
Verhagen points to a continuum of co-operative realities which 
move from externally-directed, state-control towards ones which 
see social inequality, democratic control and self-reliance as 
organizational principles rather than distant objectives. He 
concludes that "democratic control and self-reliance cannot be 
"built-in" at a later stage (e.g. through co-operative 
education) if they have not from the outset contributed to the 
effective functioning of the enterprise". (Verhagen, 1980, 
pp. 3-4) Effective participation by the poor is all the more 
important to prevent those with more resources and skills in the 


community from mobilizing the co-op structures to advance their 


i 
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own social and economic circumstances, often to the detriment of 
the poor majority. 

Democratic and effective participation of the poor in 
community projects and co-ops can be constrained by lack of 
experience and skills, which raises concerns for effective and 
successful management of the project. An evaluation of 
Caribbean projects stressed the importance of a carefully 
planned and dynamic management development process appropriate 
to the needs of each situation. Ineffective management can 
quickly demoralize and making meaningless an active role for 
participants. 

People soon tire of participatory organizaton where 
they have even a great deal of participation in 
decision-making, but they never see any action or 
implementation of decisions. True participation must 
reach somehow to the action or implementation stage 
to get results. (Preliminary Report on Organiza- 
tional Development Program with Jamaican LDA Project, 
UGSZ, Deity 
Both particpation and empowerment must be a conscious and 
structured process, one which is not left to chance, one which 
assures planning, implementation, appraisal, and above all, one 
which broadens the community base of both technical skills and 


social/political consciousness for local control of the 


development process. 


Oe 


IV THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND STRUCTURES OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


An alternative development process, aimed at economic 
development and social/political empowerment for the poor, poses 
a number of issues for donor agencies, both private and 
governmental. Some anatvsts would argue that funding "self- 
reliance" with external resources is a contradiction in terms 
and most often brings with it new forms of aecendences (Payer, 
1982, p. 18) Moreover, their estimation of major government — 
assisted development efforts is that they have consistently 
imposed greater suffering on the poor, the very people they 
claim as beneficiaries. Large-scale resource projects, 
hydro-electric dams, the Green Revolution -- all have displaced 
large numbers of the rural poor from the land and forced many 
more into urban ghettos to seek menial wage labour at the margin 
of a modern sector. 

Undeniably, the development efforts of the past three 
decades have tended to assist the elites of developing countries 
and the industries of the developed world rather than meet the 
needs of the poor. But there are nevertheless major donors who 
are sincerely concerned about the distributive justice of their 
projects. Often these projects are located in national/regional 
contexts where socio-economic structures perpetuate gross 
inequalities and underdevelopment. While donors may. claim some 
success for particular projects, they should not be isolated 
from the overall impact of national and international 


development programs. The latter may be contributing to a 
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social situation that sustains the structures of dependency and 
underdevelopment while certain "successful" projects are pointed 
to as justification for increasing such foreign aid. There is 
no doubt that projects must be analyzed "in the light of the 
full effect of such foreign aid and not on the basis of one or 
two successes". (John Briscoe, 1980, p. 67) A study of health 
projects in Bangladesh concluded that success for these projects 
relied more on the involvement of exceptional local people than 
the importance of external inputs. (Ibid., p. 67) 

Taking these cautions into account, our study suggests that 
community projects may be developed and sustained in such a way 
as to further a local (or even national) empowering process for 
the poor. But evaluations of such projects must not only take 
into account development as a process of social transformation; 
they must also analyze ANE yy relationships of dependency to 
donors from the perspective of this process and of the 
empowerment of the poor. 

Donor agencies face many practical obstacles in the 
selection of effective poverty-focused rural projects. Poor 
rural people are hard to reach. Most often, they live in the 
remotest of areas; they are typically unorganized, 
inarticulate, frequently sick and poorly nourished. The rural 
(and urban poor) lack basic skills and have minimal formal 
education. Sometimes isolated geographically within their 
communities, the poor, especially women and children, are 


"invisible" to urban-based (foreign) development officials. 
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The tendency for the benefits of rural development projects 
to be captured by the rural elites for their own advantages has 
already been noted. This effect is not only the consequence of 
unequal relationships of power within a community or region, but 
also derives from the fact that the poor lack the resources to 
contribute effectively to co-operative development efforts. 

They lack the time to participate as their daily activity is 
taken up with basic survival. Their historical dependence on 
local "patrons" for survival in difficult times, for land and 
credit to grow subsistence crops, and for the definition of 
their social position within the community, all limit the 
capacity of the poor to effectively alter social and economic 
realities. Nevertheless, Holdcroft pointed to the experience of 
several relatively successful community development programs of 
the 1950's which suggest "that (poor) villagers will participate 
when they perceive that the benefits of the program will accrue 
to them". (Holdcroft, 1978, p. 30) 

The unequal-access to development resources for the poor is 
also significantly affected by the structures of the aid 
relationship. In the words of one analyst, "there seems to be a 
general law that the greater the amount of money spent and the 
shorter the period in which money has to be spent on a rural 
development program, the more likely it is that the rural elite 
will benefit disproportionately". (Chambers, p. 210) It is 
important to examine in more detail the structure of this 
relationship and to place it in the context of the parameters of 


community development projects. 
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While the rhetoric of support for poverty-focused project 
selection to meet the basic needs of the poor is pervasive among 
donor agencies, the realities of aid allocation for an agency 
such as CIDA do not give much credence to this objective. One 
assessment suggestd in fact there has been little movement in 
allocations to meet this objective since its announcement in 
CIDA's 1975-80 Strategy. Agriculture and rural development made 
up less than 10% of Canada's total bilateral aid commitments in 
1980 despite the preponderance of the poor in rural areas. The 
emphasis has continued to be with large infrastructural 
projects. The study concluded that "substantial Canadian 
investments in electrical power generation, transportation and. 
water supply .. . seem very often to be of such a scale and 
sophistication that they have limited benefits in meeting the 
basic needs of the poorest people for food, water or energy". 
(North-South Institute, "The 1975-80 Strategy: Final Report 
Card", in In The Canadian Interest?, Ottawa, 1980, ps 10) 

While the inherent difficulties in structuring and 
Sustaining poverty-focused projects in rural areas may be one 
factor, the relationships of dependency and adeonnt ene i den 
between donors and recipients of community project assistance, 
and the potential for incompatibility of interests, must also be 
examined. The following chart graphically outlines the flow of 
dependency and power in the donor-community project 
relationship. The selection process for projects, the financing 
and accountibility needs of donors, and the divergence of 


interests between donor institutions and countries and the 
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community development process, all reinforce dependency. 
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CHART 1 STRUCTURES OF POWER AND DEPENDENCY IN THE 
DONOR-COMMUNITY PROJECT RELATIONSHIP 


The needs of donor agencies and the resources which they 
bring to bear on their project relationship often mirror the 
global inequalities between rich and poor. Donors from rich 
industrialized countries are institutionally powerful, well 


Organized, concentrated in urban centres of both the industrial 
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and Third World countries, and are staffed by well-educated, 
articulate development "experts". Inevitably these factors come 
to influence their choice of projects and their institutional 
relationship to them. 

The control of the donor over the establishment of the 
priorities of its aid program is fundamental to the dependency 
relationship. In the words of Kari Levitt, "the system (of 
aid), as presently operating, is biased in favour of the 
perceptions of administrators, planners, consultants and 
contractors who slide through the elegant jungle of the office 
towers: (CIDA): of Hull"! (Levitt, ip. 231) While within’ the aid 
bureaucracy there is seldom agreement on these priorities (and 
the bureaucracy as a whole often comes into conflict with the 
priorities of Canada's policies in External Affairs, trade 
priorities, and the activities of Canadian corporations abroad), 
nevertheless the agency is able to effectively co-ordinate and 
control the benefits of its aid program. A position paper 
prepared by the Secretariat of the Eastern Caribbean Common 
Market suggested that this co-ordination of activities among 
donors in dealing with recipients means that "decisions relating 
to the development plans and strategies of the recipients are 
increasingly controlled by the donor countries": 

The structure of the system of international aid is 
such that all too often the donor countries 
effectively determine the projects that are 
implemented (since they choose the projects they want 
to fund), when different phases will come on stream 
(disbursement schedules not being necessarily in line 


with recipients’ requirements, but determined by 
donors) and sometimes how projects are implemented 
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(in the sense that alternative methods are not always 
fully thrashed out by both donor and recipient, but a 
particular approach is decided upon by the donor 
country, which is simply accepted by the recipient. 
(emphasis in original text) (Quoted in Levitt, 1982, 
pp. 238-9) 

Large national and international donor agencies are 
structurally tied to what has been described as the "big project 
trap". Their own accountibility requirements mean that above 
all they need to assure that money is "well spent" and projects 
have an international visibility for their respective 
governments and the global development academia. Thus, project 
preference moves inevitably towards large-scale infrastructure. 
Such projects enable the rapid spending of aid budgets subject 
to pressures to spend quickly; they are suitable for 
cost-benefit analysis, easy to monitor, and relate to evaluation 
criteria needed to justify increased agency budgets; many are 
capt at-indensiive and thus require high import content from the 
donor countries; and they reap highly visible peo ee rear 
politicians and civil servants in both donor and recipient 
countries. 

The structures and procedures for project design, 
appraisal, selection and performance evaluation for donor 
agencies similarly may remove power and control from recipients 
(particularly community projects) to national and international 
development institutions. Project design is most clearly 
affected by the degree to which CIDA bilateral programs are tied 


to purchases of capital goods and services here in Canada. 


Canadian bilateral aid allocations cannot be used by recipients 
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to directly provide for local costs. Levitt describes the 
development impact of this policy: 
The problem concerning local costs illustrates the 
fact that the rules which govern aid can result in 
arrangements which are obviously sub-optimal from a 
development viewpoint. If aid is available only for 
the foreign costs component of a project, there will 
be a tendency for projects with a high foreign cost 
component to be preferred to those with a low foreign 
cost component. All other things being equal, it is 
evident that the project with the larger local cost 
component will provide more employment, income and 
experience in the developing country, while the 
project with the larger foreign cost component will 
provide more employment and income in the donor 
country. (Levitt, 1982,) p.) 225-6) 
The tying of aid to Canadian purchases not only reduces its 
impact on local resource utilization and employment creation; 
it also distorts project design towards the use of inappropriate 
materials. Levitt's analysis of Canadian aid programs in the 
Caribbean pointed to the inappropriate design of Caribbean 
schools built according to Canadian models. They started to run 
down as soon as they were completed. In her words, "they are a 
sorry sight, and a monument to a conception of aid which is more 
concerned with the prestige of putting a building in place, and 
the profit derived by Canadian architects, contracts and 
suppliers of building materials, than the service to be provided 
by" that “factlity“over™its Pife "time". Levitt, y193827 ape 223) 
The use of consultants from donor countries (and Third 
World consultants trained in the development institutions of 
these countries) most often leads to an insensitivity to local 


social conditions, to the availability of local materials, and 


to appropriate development models. But as well, the 
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complexities of donor selection and appraisal makes necessary 
the direct intervention of agency personnel in the project 
development process. Rondinelli examined the World Bank, U.S. 
AID and the U.N.D.P. and concluded that their role most often 
accentuated dependency and external control. 
The direct intervention of international agencies in 
project preparation is in part a response to the 
severe deficiencies in planning and project analysis 
skills in developing nations, but the "deficiencies" 


are in a sense artificially created by the complexity 
of the international procedures. Project preparation 


guidelines are designed to ensure that proposals are 
compatible with lending institution policies, 
procedures and requirements; and as such have become 


instruments of control rather than aid. And as those 
procedures become more numerous and complex, further 
demands are placed on the limited planning and 
administrative capacity of developing nations, making 
then more dependent on foreign personnel..." 
(Rondinelli, 1976, p. 3, emphasis added) 
Procedural delays, compounded by the need for pre-feasibility 
studies, feasibility studies, economic viability studies, and 
then project selection not only create frustration and add to 
the costs of projects; they also sustain pressures for donors 
to spend on the most accessible projects and those developed by 
personnel with formal development "expertise". 

Project appraisal technique may also serve to reinforce 
inappropriate aid priorities. While these may be technically 
sufficient, they are insensitive to the broader socio-economic 
impacts. Large-scale projects are sometimes subject to early 
political decisions before any appraisals can be carried out. 
Cost-benefit analysis at that point only improves technical 


choices between alternative designs. Payer in her analysis of 


the World Bank's support for building hydro-electric dams in the 
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Phillipines notes that: 
the cost of compensating and resettling existing 
populations on sites of proposed reservoirs is an 
important factor which influences planners' choice of 
sites, but the “costs" now considered are the narrow 
ones of minimal expenditures on the relocation of 
powerless peoples, whereas a true social cost 
accounting would take into account the production 
foregone in perpetuity from the inundation of the 
lands as well as noneconomic considerations such as 
the value of cultural diversity. (Payer, 1982, 
Diett22)) 
But the attempt to add social criteria to technical cost-benefit 
analysis can also be subject to difficult and unpredictable 
methodological judgments that reflect the predilections of the 
analyst/consultant rather than the social/economic context of 
the project for the poor. Chambers concludes that these factors 
leave the appraisal more open to political manipulation so that 
the social and economic costs to those directly affected may be 
rationalized. (Chambers, 1978, p. 212) The selection of 
evaluation and performance criteria by donors may be equally 
inappropriate to the needs being addressed by and the 
constraints of a project. External evaluation, outside the 
control of project participants, reinforces a power/dependency 
structure by providing information about lower levels of 
structures (projects, communities) to the dominant institutions 
in the structure. 
The point of the above analysis is not to cast aspersions 
upon the intentions of donor agencies. Rather, there appears to 
be a divergence in the aims and conditions confronting donors 


and recipients that may seriously constrain the success of 


community-based economic development projects. Donors respond 
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and sustain projects which most easily provide for efficient 
expenditures of their money and for administrative/financial 
accountability. Project participants are concerned with the 
effectiveness of the project in securing their economic and 
social objectives (including their empowerment vis-a-vis 
external forces). Other-community members are often more 
concerned about the project's accountability to the community as 
a whole. An analysis and understanding of the potential 
incompatibility of these aims and objectives is essential if 
project participants are to increase their control over their 
work and make each level of the structure more ec counen nie to 
the levels beneath it. 

The experience of rural development projects suggests a 
range of characteristics that seem to contribute to a more 
effective transformation of the poor's socio-economic reality 
and to an empowering development process. These projects are 
most often small-scale, Somilind eeeoerenecds and involve the 
creation of local level institutions. They are most effective 
when they assist poor people to support one another and to 
organize themselves, when they generate local labour-intensive 
economic activities that provide alternative sources of income 
for landless labourers in the off-season, and when they 
emphasize skills trainng that combines effective project 
management with organizational development for democratic 
participant control. While integrating external resources to 
break development "bottlenecks", community-oriented projects 
must build upon the local resource base of the area in which the 


project is situated. (Chambers, p. 210) 
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The project emphasis is’ on building local instritutions -- 
whether they be agricultural organizations of small farmers or 
landless labourers, local associations of women, or productive 
co-operatives. However, Verhagen has noted the potential 
contradictions for co-operatives among the landless labourers: 

The cooperative (for landless labourers) can provide 
an organizational basis for political action directed 
towards structural changes. It is apparent, however, 
that co-operation for an economic purpose can also 
be an impediment to more advanced political 
mobilization. By being co-opted into an elite circle 
and becoming integrated into a basically unjust 
economic order, co-operatives can become its 
stabilizing elements . (Verhagen, 1980, p. 24) 
To avoid these pitfalls, the project/co-operative must 
incorporate a structured "empowerment" process. Such an 
organizational development process has a number of 
characteristics -- it emphasizes small group activity and 
autonomy formed on the basis of consciously recognized common 
interests; it builds structures for an increasing transfer of 
responsibilities for decision-making and implementation to group 
members; it stresses participant training, not only for assuming 
practical project responsibilities but also for skills in 
day-to-day democratic and non-hierarchical project relation- 
ships; and it integrates group participant reflection and action 
aimed at greater self-reliance and an enhanced economic and 
social position for participants. For such a process to evolve, 
it must take people where they are, their experience, level of 
skill, their social and political consciousness, and must 


develop with project participants at their own pace. 


(Kindervatter, 1979, pp. 153-4) As well, experience suggests 
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that participants in co-operatives should make a commitment of 
their own resources, however minimal. A study by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (AID), The Small Farmer 
Development Study, concluded that "resource commitment on a 
voluntary basis, in conjunction with participant decision- 
making, is the most important factor for project success". 
(Verhagen, 1980, p. 7) 

For donors, such project characteristics have a number of 
implicatons. In contrast to large-scale, capital-intensive 
programs (e.g. large-scale hydro dams for rural/industrial 
electrification), the poverty-focused project is small and its 
programs are highly dispersed. With a local institutional 
emphasis, donors must expect higher project administrative costs 
and the integration of local skills development on an on-going 
basis. With greater geographical dispersion and an emphasis on 
qualitative relationships and social development, such projects 
have inherent Aieitenis tec Poreremirorina and evaluation with 
standard technical, socio-economic indicators. Chambers 
concludes that "geographic dispersal, uncertainties about 
implementation, low project costs, and the large number of 
localized projects combine to make standard complex techniques 
for project appraisal both expensive and inappropriate". 
(Chambers, 1978, p. 10) Donor imperatives to make project 
allocations during a fixed program budget year may conflict with 
slow project implementation, with major logistic problems in 
remote areas, and with the pace of the project determined by the 


level and nature of local participation. 
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How may the donor-recipient relationship be structured to 
encourage sustained poverty-focused economic development at the 
community level? The decentralization of power and control 
within the aid relationship seems to be fundamental. In her 
review of Canadian aid programs in the Caribbean Kari Levitt 
strongly supported the decentralization of decision-making to 
CIDA officers in the Caribbean for small and medium sized 
projects ($500,000 to $2 million). Coupled with the untying of 
aid from the purchase of Canadian goods and services this move 
would allow for greater project flexibility, more rapid approval 
procedures, and greater sensitivity to local needs and 
resources. (Levitt, 1982, pp. 235-7) Yet even this level of 
decentralization may not meet the needs of community-based 
development. One observer has noted that CIDA tries not to 
become involved in projects below the $250,000 level because 
they take up too much administrative time. At this level of 
funding, they will be more receptive to regional inter-mediary 
groups rather than a village project. The allocation of 
large-scale resources to these groups "tends to centralize 
things" and they "will drift away from letting local people be 
involved in planning or control". (Interview, November 12, 
1982) At yet another level, the former President of CIDA, 
Marcel Mass , recognized that "(Canadian) non-governmental 
organizations are more efficient at... the village or local 
level". They are "more efficient at creating the type of 
development that is long-term, self-sufficient, low cost" 


through projects that are more labour-intensive "because it is 
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based on the ability of individuals to pass on the knowledge 
they have themselves about the local situation". (Canada, 
Standing Committee for External Affairs and National Defence, 
198.2) Dis 2d) 

Through the following case studies we will examine more 
concretely all the foregoing dimensions of dependency in 
relationships of development assistance. With this experience 
we will then be able to identify those factors which sustain 


economic and social development at the community level. 
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CASE STUDIES 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES AND COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
A CARIBBEAN CASE STUDY 


The English-speaking Caribbean offers a particularly rich 
community development experience. It is one which suggests the 
critical importance of the dependency context within which 
economic development takes place. Persistent underdevelopment 
and the material impoverishment of a largely rural population 
ease the consequence of four centuries of Caribbean 
dependence on European and North American investment, markets 
and technology for economic and social advancement. The legacy 
of colonialism and dependency has been a social and economic 
crisis to which employment-generating community development 
projects must respond. During the past decade international 
development assistance, particularly from non-governmental 
development agencies from both the developed countries and from 
the Caribbean, has stressed jrdageeive employment generation in 
the rural areas. . Here, community projects have often related 
increasing food production to meeting other basic needs for the 
poorest sectors of the population. 

The case study outlined below is one such program. It is a 
program supported by CUSO, a Canadian non-governmental 
organization which has been active in the Caribbean for more 
than twenty years. Both in its evolution and its intra- 
Caribbean diversity, it suggests a range of issues and solutions 
PaiAradtto donor-community project relationships. As a 


practical application of an "alternative" model for community 
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economic development, it speaks to such issues as the community 
process of empowerment in development, the nature of community 
skills development through economic and social projects, and the 
relationship of locally controlled development agencies (LDA's) 
to a vital community process. 

Two Local Development Agencies*, one in St. Vincent and one 
in Jamaica, provide some contrasting perspectives on the role of 
LDA's in stimulating and sustaining communmity economic 
enterprises. These two experiences support success and failure 
factors that relate to the constraints and problems faced by 
community project participants, to the role of the LDA's, and to 
the interests of donor agencies such as CUSO in the community 
development process. But first, the priorities of these two 
local development agencies must be situated within a short 
analysis of the present development crisis in the Caribbean, the 
structure of the rural social economy, and the nature of the aid 
relationship for Caribbean development. 

A. The Socio-Economic Context for Caribbean Development 

The English-speaking Caribbean shares a common social, 

economic and cultural identity which is rooted in more than 400 


years of plantation colonialism. This historical legacy, in 


* Information concerning these two Local Development Agencies 
was provided on the understanding that they would not be 
specifically identified in the case study. Given the CUSO 
Caribbean Program commitment to indigenous control over the 
development programs on each island and to participatory 
self-evaluation, any further identification would have required 
more thorough consultation and participation of the LDA's in the 
case study than both time and budget permitted. Information is 
based on extensive review of written materials and interviews 
with both CUSO and LDA staff members who were available here in 
Canada. 
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which "European capital and management combined with African 
Slave labour provided the basis for utilizing fertile lands of 
the region to produce agricultural raw materials (primarily 
sugar) for trans-shipment to Europe" (Beckford) LOM SPD u1S.0)) , 
defines the region's external dependency and rural underdevelop- 
ment. All food, consumer and capital goods were imported from 
Europe to maintain the metropolitan consumption patterns of 
European plantation managers. Slaves were sustained at a basic 
subsistence level with food they themselves provided by working 
marginal provision grounds. All economic surpluses generated by 
plantations flowed back to European absentee landlords. 

The emancipation of slaves in 1838 created a free-hold 
peasant sector (joining a small group of free settlers and 
Maroons (run-away Slaves)) and laid the basis for the present 
socio-economic structures of the rural areas. The plantations, 
however, continued to control the best agricultural land for 
Sugar exports while the freedis ayes cultivated marginal land 
around the estates or joined the Maroons in the more mountainous 
country. To the present day, the underdevelopment of the 
peasant sector is closely related to its very narrow resource 
base in the agricultural economy -- whether they are employed in 
the production of local foodstuffs or export crops. The 
following table indicates the extenT of concentration of the 
best land among a smaid wealthy Caribbean elite and 
foreign-owned plantations, and the plight of the poorest 


farmers. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS: SIZE AND PERCENTAGE OF CULTIVATED LAND 


Small Peasant Plantations 


Less than 5 Over 500 

Acres Acres 

Barbardos Percentage of all farms a9 Ses OZ 
Percentage of farmland 13.4 Sees 

Dominica Percentage of all farms OAS 0.3 
Percentage of farmland NS ee Ce 

Jamaica Percentage of all farms 1826 Oz 
Percentage of farmland 14.9 44.9 
St. Vincent Percentage of all farms 89.0 OAFE 
Percentage of farmland ah O 24.2 


Source: Agricultural Statistics of Caribbean Countries, 1976, 


CEPAL/P0S/76/e"inyCasiimirloo i, pr asone em Me Ny ee 
Demographic pressure among an expanding rural population has led 
to the further sub-division of what little land is available and 
has created a class of landless rural labourers whom the 
plantations are able to secure at subsistence wages. 

Small plots have meant that this land is unable to support 
all members of the peasant families with land providing a basic 
level of income. Some have migrated to urban slums where income 
is often derived from informal economic activity (e.g. street 
vending). Those who remain in the rural areas must also combine 
several economic activities -- minor cash crop production, 
seasons work on plantations and larger farms, intermittent or 
seasonal work in the tourist industry, mining activities, or 
village handicraft industry -- in order to subsist. On 
several islands, particularly in the Eastern Caribbean, the 
small-scale peasant sector has become highly dependent on the 


production of export crops such as bananas, nutmeg, cocoa, 
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and lime. But such dependency has Only added to their economic 
insecurity and social marginalization. As global agribusiness 
corporations have come to dominate the production of export 
crops such as sugar, they have also continued to control the 
marketing and conditions for the production of these more recent 
export crops. With respect to the latter, peasant producers 
have assumed all the natural and economic risks of agricultural 
production while at the same time they have no control over 
falling international prices for their products. 

A report prepared for the Caribbean Development Bank noted 
that the small-scale producer "operates not simply at a distinct 
disadvantge but at the mercy of the estate sector, in terms of 
the availability of land, capital, farm inputs, and 
infrastructure facilities such as roads" (Quoted in Casimir, 
1981, p.136). Metropolitan and Caribbean banks have tended to 
serve the more profitable plantation, mining and tourist 
sectors. Meanwhile, peasant producers "have had little access 
to outside financial capital and have had to rely almost 
exclusively on their limited savings and personal loans from 
friends and relatives": (Beckford, 1975, p:, 88). On islands 
where export crops dominate and high cost food imports make up 
more than 15% of total import bills, small scale farmers face a 
number of barriers if they wish to orient their activities 
towards the internal food market. The most notable deficiency 
has been inadequate marketing arrangements. In addition, most 
government agricultural support programs to supply fertilizers, 


spraying, research and extension services have been for export 
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crops rather than domestic foodstuff. (Casimir, 1975, p. 136) 
The decline of local processing of crops and transportation 
systems between villages, has produced a local social context 
where small-scale farmers compete against each other for scarce 
markets for their crops and limited resources for improving 
their productivity. Social isolation, both within and between 
rural communities, has been the consequence of both 
competitiveness and a sense of powerlessness with respect to 
government and corporate control of the directions of 
agricultural development. The external orientation of island 
economies towards metropolitan markets has severely limited more 
balanced and self-reliant regional development priorities, with 
intra-regionial trade never exceeding 8% of Caribbean external 
trade.(Intra-island social, cultural and political relationships 
have also been severely retarded as a consequence.) These 
economies, and within them, most particularly the rural and 
urban poor, nevertheless share an extreme vulnerability to 
declining crop earnings in metropolitan markets. 

The rural crisis of underdevelopment has grave social and 
human consequences. Between 1970 and 1980, real income, used to 
provide basic foods, health and other human needs, declined by 
40%. The ensuing social impact is compounded by the grossly 
unequal distribution of this income. The lowest 40% of | 
income-earners in the Commonwealth Caribbean received about 10% 
of national income, while the top 20% received about 55%. (CUSO 
Brief, 1982, p. 6) Unemployment also accentuates the social 


crisis. Using Jamaica as an example, the official unemployment 
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rate reached more than 30% by 1980. One study has calculated 
that fully 55% of the Jamaican labour force (approximately three 
quarters of the employed labour force) could be considered 
under-employed in 1978. When these figures were added to the 
open unemployment Gafar concluded that “over 80% of the labour 
piGece was below the poverty line". As on other islands, more 
than one half of the unemployed in Jamaica was in the 14 to 24 
age group. While agriculture remained the races employer of 
labour, the Gafar study noted that the decline of agricultural 
labour under cultivation and a steady migration of population 
from the rural to urban areas accentuated unemployment and 
under-employment in the economy as a whole (J. Gafar, pp. 


14 31.55) 


B. The Rural Economic Crisis, Youth and Community Development 
Projects | | 

The experience of small-scale farmers, agricultural workers 
and the urban poor, who form the majority of the population in 
the Caribbean, has been one of steady erosion of the quality of 
life with little prospect for social advancement. This 
experience has been particularly acute for youth over the past 
decade. The expansion of educational facilities in the last 
twenty years has created an educated population with higher 
aspirations than previous generations in the context of growing 
unemployment. Social statistics and an evaluation of the 


Caribbean education system revealed that only 15% of the 
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population actually finished high school and that many of these 
could not find work utilizing’ their skills<'. (CUSO)Brief;.1982, 
p- 5) This system trained young people for clerical and 
bureaucratic jobs at the same time as the public sector 
employment stagnated with the economic recessions of the 
1970's. Thus, young school leavers often lacked practical 
skills and had poor work habits from long histories of 
unemployment. 

At the same time, youth, farmers and the urban unemployed 
responded to the social crisis of the 1970's with self-organized 
small-scale community projects to create productive employment 
opportunities for themselves. These projects have been based in 
local communities and have most often involved agricultural 
production and local processing of food crops, utilitarian 
crafts, and light manufacturing. The organization of production 
co-operatives in these areas has taken into account the 
under-utilization of land resources on some islands, the 
excessive dependence on foods and "metropolitan" consumer goods 
imports, the technical skills of some of the unemployed youth, 
and the need to train others in co-operative production. 
Evaluations have noted the effectiveness of these projects: 

The development of small projects for unemployed 
youth . . . provides usually a greater development of 
human resources as the youth learn to manage their 
projects in a democratic manner. It also often leads 
to the harnessing of local resources of the area in 


which the project is located. (Case study of Jamaica 
LDA Project; 1982, p. -1) 
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The experience of community development in St. Vincent provides 
an interesting perspective on some of the factors which have 
assured the success of those economic and social development 
projects at the local level. 

Community development in parts of St. Vincent emerged out 
of attempts in the early 1970's to form an inter-island resource 
group to work directly with rural people towards social 
transformation at the community level. This was a decentralized 
process where members of the resource groups were rooted ina 
specific rural area of their island and began to give some 
leadership within these rural communities. After several years, 
the experiment had failed on three of the four islands chosen -- 
mostly because of the lack of economic resources, inappropriate 
leadership and project skills, and the particular economic and 
political circumstances of the island in question. However, for 
St. Vincent, the group had successfully maintained its specific 
roots in a community in which it chose to work and expanded its 
involvement with other community projects across the island. 

In the first St. Vincent community, the group worked 
closely with women to establish a pre-school and organized a 
snackette which served local food. They established a 
collective farm drawing on local unemployed youth. There, they 
developed production in several food crops and began to 
experiment with appropriate technology for food drying and 
processing and for chalk production. A critical element in 
determining their success was their relationship to the 


community: projects emerged out of the felt needs of community 
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members themselves and were not solely a spontaneous creation of 
members of the resource group. For example, it was clear that 
the nutritional level of the people in the area was not very 
high. Since most were producing for the market, they would sell 
their produce when harvested. They had no means to preserve 
food for when the dry season came so that local food could be 
available year-round. The project to install solar drying 
technology for local food drying emerged out of an analysis by 
community members of the existing situation and out of the need 
to improve nutritional levels. 

The depth of community involvement varied with the nature 
of the project. Nevertheless, the experience suggests that a 
dynamic and community-controlled process was essential to their 
relative success. A close observer of this community process 
noted the inter-relationship of the projects with different 
aspects of community members' lives. 

"There are committees in the community where people 
discuss community problems and what they want to do 
about them. The pre-school came out of the numerous 
community meetings. That doesn't mean that everyone 
in the community was present. These were mainly 
meetings with groups of women in the village who 
identified one thing they wanted and they became 
committed to seeing a pre-school realized. So there 
is lots of parent involvement in that pre-school. 
The snackette, on the other hand, probably came out 
of a smaller committee who were talking about 
nutrition educaton. Rather than do nutrition 
education in the abstranct, they choose to do this. 
The snackette, has become a social centre -- they 
have a bar and games. They use some of the produce. 
which is grown on the experimental community farm. 
(Interview, October 15, 1982). 


As this particular community development experience became 


known, the group continued its focus on this one village while 
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its successes and their skills were increasingly shared with 
other communities as consultants. It is out of this and other 
community-based experiences that the St. Vincent Local 
Development Agency was born and the latter became the form 
through which the expansion of their work became possible. We 
shall return to examine some of the characteristics of this 
development below. 

As a second example of social development projects, the 
formation, development and subsequent abolition of sugar worker 
co-operatives in Jamaica is not only a formative process for the 
Jamaican Local Development Agency but an interesting community 
development process in its own right. It speaks to the critical 
influence which government policy directions can have in the 
Subsequent success and failure of co-operatives. In the early 
1970's, 23 sugar worker production co-operatives were formed on 
the land of three “of the largest private sugar plantations. 

They were the consequence of pressure from the of bantieat ven of 
sugar workers on these estates and a convergence with the policy 
orientation of the Manley government to more equally distribute 
the benefits of sugar production. The government initially 
proposed to lease 20 to 25 acre plots to individual farmers and 
for these farmers to share co-operatively-run services. But 
with the support of a church-based organization whose aim was to 
stimulate co-operative development at the grass-roots level, 
Sugar workers had been organized across estate boundaries to 
press for co-operative farming as well as service structures. 


By 1974, the government had agreed to abandon its initial 
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proposal of individual tenure in favour of 23 co-operative farms 
(involving 5000 workers and 45,000 acres of sugar land) to 
control both estate farming operations and the estate 
Management through joint co-operative structures. The 
co-operatives were strongly supported by the sugar workers. But 
they were resisted by the former managers of the estates, 
medium-scale farmers and rural leaders in the area, and some 
government officials, all of whom wanted to maintain management 
prerogatives on the estates and individual tenure. While their 
resistance was largely unsuccessful with respect to the estate 
co-operatives themselves which were controlled by the sugar 
workers, they were able to prevent the expansion of the co-op 
movement into the sugar mills. This proved important as the 
Management staff in the government-controlled National Sugar 
Company was able effectively to restrict the amount of sugar 
refined from the co-op estates by favouring private farmers' 
access to their limited refining capacity. | 

The sugar estate co-operatives received vital support from 
organizers with experience in co-operative education work, 
management development, media and organizational linkages 
between co-operatives, and project funding. Once the 
co-operatives had been formally established, the community/ 
co-operative organizers worked closely with the sugar workers' 
Ee Pier Se to develop technical education programs around the 
principles of co-operative worker control, the problems and 
benefits of co-operative economic activity, budgeting and 


financial control. Many of these technical areas were of vital 


as io hae 
importance for workers unfamiliar with budgets and balance 
sheets. Moreover, ordinary workers were at a severe disadvantge 
in these areas, as day-to-day co-op management often was assumed 
by some former estate managers who used traditional management 
- techniques to control the co-ops. A critical contribution of 
the co-op resource people lay in the human relations/group 
dynamics aspect of organizational development and: education 
programs. Through these programs, they began to break down the 
hostility of former estate managers and supervisors “ate Saw 
their former power eroded and challenged by sugar workers 
through the co-operative structure of authority. The education 
programs for organizational development elaborated an 
action-oriented problem-solving process that involved the co-op 
participants in identifying problem areas, in establishing 
co-operative jmanagement solutions, and in the monitoring of 
actions and results. 

As in at. vincent, this work with the sugar Coueeatat ines 
gained recognition and stimulated the creation of a Jamaican 
Local Development Agency to expand its resources and services to 
a wider range of projects throughout the island. At the same 
time, the change in government in 1979 led to a major political 
offensive against the sugar co-ops. The new government declared 
them bankrupt and transferred their assets to direct government 
control, stating their intent to eventually turn them oon to 
the private sugar sector. In choosing this direction, the 
recently elected Seaga government was implementing the 


recommendations of the World Bank and private sugar 


SAR 
transnationals (e.g. Gulf and Western) to cut costs by reducing 
its financial commitments to support the co-operatives and 
national sugar industry. Their action ignored independent 
assessments of the co-operatives as financially viable given the 
context of a declining international price for sugar, the need 
for investment in more model mills to increase their capacity, 
and for technical assistance to the co-operatives. One analyst 
of the demise of the co-ops pointed to "the failure of 
government to provide the local and foreign exchange to replace 
spare parts and dontinue renovating and modernizing .. . and to 
provide loans to small farmers to replant hundreds of acres hit 
by smut and rust disease" (GATT-Fly, 1982, p. 3). The sugar 
co-ops were compromised by both internal and external pressures 
and in a hostile public policy environment and they could not 
sustain economic or social/political resistance to these 
pressures. As we shall we below, their demise also had 
important implications for the community Promotors involved with 
the co-ops and the Jamaican Local Development Agency which 


emerged in part from their experience. 


C. The Aid Relationship and Local Development Agencies 


The program emphasis of official development assistance to 
the Caribbean over the past decade has been one of employment 
generation in both the rural and urban sectors. In meeting this 
objective, CIDA's own priority has been to assist the 
"productive sectors" of agriculture, industry and tourism. 
(CIDA, Canadians in the Third World: CIDA's Year in Review, 


1981-82, 1983, pp. 27-28) American AID programs for the 
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Caribbean in the last four years are even more explicit in their 
strategy to increase the role of the private (and foreign-owned ) 
sector in employment creation and development. One recent 
analysis of these traditional "development" strategies concluded 
_that capital-intensive resource investments have created few 
permanent jobs. In Jamaica, for example, the Seaga government 
is actively seeking foreign investment in export-oriented 
agricultural projects and mineral resource developments. It was 
reported that more than 470 investment proposals have been 
received; yet, even if all were realized, total job creation 
would amount to 37,000 jobs in a country where unemployment and 
underemployment is runnng at 250,000. The report added that in 
fact only a marginal number of these projects were expected to 
go beyond the proposal stage. (Washington Post, October 23, 
1981) As well, an orientation of agricultural assistance 
towards large-scale state production of export crops accentuates 
the severe concentration of Pheunoes agricultural eee among a 
wealthy elite and- foreign-owned plantations and adds to the 
plight of the poorest farmers. (Levitt, 1982, pp. 163-64). 

Where CIDA has made a serious attempt to support employment 
generation at the community level, it has faced the operational 
inflexibilities and bureaucratic policy constraints noted in 
our earlier discussion of the structure affecting external 
assistance (see Introduction, pp. 16-27) In contrast, CUSO, 
working as an independent non-governmental organization in the 
Caribbean, has moved towards an alternative employment strategy 
which in turn has effectively re-structured its relationship to 


development partners in its Caribbean program. 


eee 

During the early 1970's CUSO's program in the Caribbean 
stressed a centralized volunteer placement of Canadians, 
particularly teachers, in technical assistance programs. The 
raison d'etre for this program saw the supplying of skills to 
increasing numbers of high school students as the technical base 
from which to expand their involvement in Caribbean 
development. But by the mid-1970's both the demand for teachers 
fell off as Caribbean institutions produced their own teachers 
and the development consequences of the program came into 
question. With rising youth unemployment, teacher placements in 
the formal school system seemed to be perpetuating inappropriate 
occupational skills among youth and was not geared towards the 
provision of practical skills needed to generate employment 
among youth. As a result of internal evaluations and policy 
discussions, by 1975 CUSO had re-oriented its Caribbean program 
to stress skills training and employment generation through 
community production co-operatives. Since then its program has 
created 500 jobs and in the 1982 - 1985 period their objective 
is to create 1000 more jobs. 

The initial selection of projects in the early phases of 
the new program was often ad hoc based on prior contacts with 
Caribbean promotors of community development on various islands, 
including those involved in the St. Vincent and Jamaican 
examples of community development mentioned earlier. The 
required support for 12 production/employment projects in 
agriculture, crafts and light manufacturing were worked out in 


direct meetings between project holders and the CUSO field 
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staff. Their needs ranged from access to fixed and operating 
capital, technical skills, managerial skills, marketing 
capacity, animation and group-building skills for cooperative 
participation (CUSO Caribbean, 1979-82 Regional Plan , 1979). 
Training components were a critical aspect of each of the 12 
production projects. Nevertheless, a recent review of these 
projects found that many of the production co-operatives had 
failed to become self-sustaining. As was the case with the sugar 
co-operatives in Jamaica, some had failed because of changing 
A policy and global economic conditions beyond the 
immediate control of the project. But for many, inappropriate 
and weak co-operative management, the absence of organizatonal 
skills and inexperienced 1édership, were critical actors. (CUSO 
Caribbean, 1982 - 85 Regional Plan, 1982) During the same - 
period, Caribbean-based local development agencies were emerging 
often out of the very community projects that were receiving 
-assistance from CUSO. rg : 

In the context of supporting small-scale community 
projects, CUSO recognized that it did not have the 
organizational capacity, the information, and the community 
experience to respond to the day-to-day needs and problems which 
these projects face. As indigenous local development agencies 
(LDA's) came out of the experience of community promotors in 
production projects, they too recognized the needs of these 
projects, both in terms of local community co-operative skills 
training, and in terms of meeting the rquirements of external 


funding sources. Thus, instead of a direct relationship to each 
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project, CUSO sought to "localize" their financial and resource 
support for community projects through weed? development 
agencies. By supporting the latter's program and structures, 
CUSO began to contribute to indigenous education programs for 
community development workers and project participants, farmers 
associations, production co-operatives, in order to strengthen 


appropriate management and leadership skills. Program 


"localization" recognized that long-term employment projects are 
better planned and supported by local personnel familiar with 
the local peculiarities of social and economic circumstances. 


Organizational development programs have been implemented by 
LDA's to transmit production, management and marketing 
Strategies that are relevant to small community enterprises in a 
Caribbean socio-economic environment. "Localization" also 
completes a policy of decentralization of program 
decision-making authority within CUSO itself. 

As a development institution, CUSO has maintained a highly 
decentralized process for program development for each area of 
the Third World where it is active. Regional field staff play 
an instrumental role in developing the priorities and detailed 
plans for their region. Such a policy recognizes that field 
staff, while accountible to a Canadian secretariat and to CUSO's 
national Board of Directors, are better placed to respond 
effectively to immediate (and sometimes rapidly changing) 
development circumstances in their region. The localization of 
the CUSO Caribbean program would not have been possible outside 


the realities of this decentralized decision-making process. 


iO ess 
"Localization" in the Caribbean has also meant the creation of a 
Regional Planning Group made up of representatives from each of 
the four LDA's supported by CUSO and CUSO's Regional staff. This 
Group meets regularly to plan and evaluate the directions of 

. CUSO's Caribbean program, to respond to new project/program 
proposals, and to share project information, resources, skills 
and experience among themselves to further the work of each 

LDA. In many respects it is a rather unique structure, one 
which we shall return to in the following section. It provides 
a basis for donor-recipient accountibility which corresponds to 
a more equitable and inter-dependent sharing of development 


experience. 


D. Caribbean Local Development Agencies and Community Production 


Projects 
Rather than detail all aspects of the relationship of LDA's 


to community projects and to funding agencies (CUSO), we shall 
focus on several factors which seem to have determined their 
success and/or failure to stimulate community economic 
development. In making this assessment, we shall draw upon a 
comparative experience of the St. Vincent LDA and the Jamaican 
LDA, both of which are participants in the CUSO program. 

In summary, the focus will be the following: 

1) the relationship of the LDA to an indigenous community 


process to further self-reliant development and empowerment; 


it ian 
related a dynamic group formation process at the community 
level. The animator described this group formation process and 


its relationship to the union and its revolving fund: 


1) 


- » e the next step would be to take the group 
“hrough an initial education program, maybe a series 
of educational sessions, concentrating mainly on the 
issues that these same people would have raised 
during individual conversations with myself. From 
these sessions we gave them a chance to plan more. 
What would they like to do next? We would try to 
find appropriate resource persons to bring what 
information they might need. From that situation 
they would begin to come to the movement's meetings, 
eventually understanding its procedures and 
guidelines, and then make application for loans based 
on that understanding". (Interview, November 8, 
1982) 


Groups rather than individuals have been encouraged to apply for 

loans and as a group should decide how best to use this money. 
"So we have had situation where a group of say 12 
people borrow $1200 and among themselves decided to 
lend that $1200 to two people from that group. But 
as far as the movement is concerned the group of 12 
is responsible for the repayment .. . The group of 
12 would have priority in terms of this money through 
labour they might put into work on the land of the 2 
members. But we also have situations where the 
entire group would be responsible for using the fund 
through a joint project together". (Ibid.) 

Projects for funding through the St. Vincent LDA emerged 

out of this group/community process of needs identification. 

The animator for the farmers’ organization followed up the 

drafting of a project with the group involved, assisted them to 

make a presentation to the organization as a whole for their 

Support, and then brought it to the projects assessment 

committee of the St. Vincent LDA. The latter might in turn 


suggest further issues to be worked through with the group and 


then the LDA will forward the project for funding to 


international agencies. 
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The second component to a community animation role for the 
St. Vincent LDA has been to emphasize the importance of a 
popular education process in its direct programs with community 
projects and participating organizations. To lay the foundation 


for an understanding of alternative approaches to development 
community, conscientization must be seen as a primary need -- 
the building of community solidarity around an understanding of 
those social, economic and political forces which maintain 
poverty and underdevelopment. In this, they are quite explicit: 
"We set up (the St. Vincent LDA) basically to address 
the educational question and the projects we may 
serve are also vehicles for assuring that our 
educational work continues and not the other way 
around, not as ends in themselves. While we try 
as much as possible to assure a certain economic 
success, that is the desire of everyone, we don't 
anticipate 100% success. We don't feel defeated 
if we don't have that. The priority is to pass on 
some education which will surpass that economic help 
that you might put in". (Interview, November 8, 
1982) . 
It is these aspects of a dynamic community animation function 
which have largely assured the success of the St. Vincent LDA in 
the economic development projects which have been supported 
through its participating organizations. 
While successful in many aspects of its work, the Jamaican 
LDA offers a counter-point example which highlights the 
importance of continuing a dynamic community development 
process. Its formation was a direct consequence of on-going 
work with the sugar workers cooperatives coupled with approaches 
from a range of other community/project initiatives in other 


parts of Jamaica. In order to respond to these initiatives and 


extend their experience with sugar workers, a local development 
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agency was proposed to identify, finance (through contributions 
from international NGO's), and sometimes carry out itself, small 
scale development projects in agriculture, agro-industry, light 
manufacturing, craft development and appropriate technology, 
with a view to creating employment in poorer communities. 
Butoutside of its roots in the sugar co-operatives, the Jamaican 
LDA was not a joint initiative arising from a range of community 
animation work. 

Once government policies forced the closure of the sugar 
co-operatives, a move which occurred soon after the formation of 
the LDA, the latter was cut off from a socially dynamic process 
that was emerging from these communities. Leaders from 
community projects have been encouraged to meet from time to 
time and comment on the work of the LDA in relation to their own 
needs. But the management structure of the LDA has remained 
strongly controlled by its founders and has had a close working 
relationship to CUSO in Jamaica. The consequences of this 
structure become quite apparent in the problems associated with 
local project leadership (discussed below). Here we shall 
discuss its implications for the relationship of the Jamaican 
LDA to a community animation model that sustains community 
empowerment through project support work. 

Since the demise of work with the Sugar co-operatives, the 
Jamaican LDA has evolved more clearly as a local agency 
emphasizing a service-oriented role with respect to community 


projects in providing for the development of local skills and 
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effective organizational dynamics. The fact that it is 
indigenous to the society in which these projects are located 
and understands their needs and problems, makes it attractive to 
a range of international NGO's. Through the LDA, the latter are 
- able to mediate their relationship to community projects. The 
skills that the LDA offers-are clearly important; nevertheless, 
the implications of the observation that "there were in effect 
no roots in the communities for the Jamaican LDA" (Interview, 
October 15, 1982) can be seen in the evaluations of several 
community projects. 

In one case, a local agricultural project (Project A) was 
developed with close involvement from the LDA and CUSO and it 
became the only cohesive social grouping in the community when 
the Community Council failed to function. Yet its animation 
role in the community was primarily a "model" for a local 
employment-creating community development project. There seemed 
to be no attempt to build upon an expanding and or eenne 
relationship to other community members and involve them in 
other community projects. It has not become a part of a wider 
community initiative for greater local self-reliance and related 
employment creation. In fact, we shall see below that it has 
remained highly dependent itself on financial, techncal and 
leadership assistance from the LDA and CUSO. In another case 
(Project B), an agricultural co-operative was formed on a tract 
of land purchased by the LDA and the co-op participants moved 
into the community to begin work on the farm. The project 


members were met with a great deal of local suspicion 
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particularly as a consequence of partisan political activity by 
some group members in the community. The original co-op 
collapsed and was initiated again in 1981 by the LDA with a new 
set of participants who again were not (with the exception of 
two) from the adjacent community. Community relations improved 
through local service work by project members. Nevertheless, an 
evaluation report was highly critical of the LDA for its failure 
to undertake the project though a community-based mobilization 
process which would have related the project more to the needs 
and involvement of rural people in the community. While this 
was only one factor, Project B has failed to achieve economic 
and social viability. 

These project examples point to the potential for a local 
development agency to reproduce dependency when a process for 
community animation and community improvement is weak and 
externally controlled. The consequence often has been the 
social isolation of the project from the recipient eriay ike 
(where community members outside the project feel threatened or 
jealous of benefits accruing to the project recipients). A 
donor-recipient dependency is also reflected within the 
project-LDA relationship where a service orientation creates a 
sense that the project members are not equal participants in the 
development of the project itself. To examine this aspect, we 
must turn to the role of LDA's in sustaining viable community 


leadership and creating local skills. 
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(ii) LDA's and Leadership/Skills Development 

The Jamaican LDA has most clearly evolved towards an agency 
model which stresses technical intervention for co-operative 
enterprises. The agency has a Projects Co-ordinator and a staff 
of experts in accounting, economics, agriculture, See 
small scale manufacturing technology, co-operative promotion and 
community organizing, and co-operative education: programming. 
During the past several years it has made an important 
contribution, not only to Jamaican projects but also bs others 
throughout the eastern Caribbean, with its Organizational 
Development Programs which were initiated for the sugar workers 
co-operatives through a Small Enterprise Management Training 
Program. It includes leadership training courses, on-site 
training in role identification and co-operative decision-making 
for project participants, the production of audio-visul aids and 
documentation, and the promotion of regional exchanges to 4 
strengthen local initiatives. Evaluations of the Jamaican LDA 
have all emphasized the importance of these training workshops 
and technical supports for projects in assuring that the latter 


become economically and socially viable. Nevertheless, skills 


training cannot be separated from a vital transformative 
community development process if the LDA is to remain responsive 
to the needs of community-based projects in the context of an 
alternative development model. Several examples may elaborate 


the dimensions of this proposition. 
Leadership and skills training have been critical aspects 
of the two Jamaican projects referred to above (p. 19). In the 


case of Project A, the Jamaican LDA made important interventions 
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with the participants to provide technical assistance in 
farming, co-op management training and the organization of work, 
and in the areas of book-keeping, budget planning and 
marketing. With 15 members, the project has a management 
committee and project leader which meets every week for 
day-to-day decision-making. Every two weeks there is a 
membership meeting out of which separate committees have been 
established to co-ordinate various aspects of the agricultural 
and marketing operation. There has been a conscious effort to 
make the decision-making process a participatory one while 
maintaining the necessary discipline for a sustained 
agricultural venture. 

A recent external evaluation of Project A commended it for 
its success in the development of the needed infrastructure for 
the farming venture and the growth of basic agricultural and 
entrepreneurial skills. But the evaluaton also notes the close 
relationship which CUSO and LDA personnel have had aah the 
development of the project. It suggests that there is need for 
the growth of internal co-op leadership to move beyond a 
situation where "the project participants regard the project 
e »« e More as that of CUSO, the presence of whom is still too 
strong in the venture". There is a similar, but more extreme 
sitution, with respect to Project B. With the collapse of the 
first co-op, which occurred despite extensive training programs 
with the participants, the Jamaican LDA appointed a project 
manager to monitor the development of the project with the 
second group of participants. He meets with the project members 


each week, but in fact commutes from the capital city to do so. 
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living and working within a community stimulated other community 


project co-ordinators. It was critically important that the 
direction of programs emerged out of whatever process was 
happening in the community and was not the consequence of the 
priorities of "outside" organizers.. Great care was taken to 


’ 


encourage the self-confidence and ability of indigenous 
community leadership. One observer of this process noted that 
the deliberate strategy to "groom" project participants to 
relate directly to external agencies paid off enormously, both 
for the individual's personal development and their abilities as 
an organizer. 

"(The community promotor) was making sure community 
people got an opportunity to develop themselves 
either through local actions and discussions both 
politically and technically at all levels. His style 
of work meant that if the process was not going to 
happen quickly, he did not push it. You work slowly 
but at the same time you were explicit about the 
directions you wanted the work to go. That way takes 
a lot longer but in the end is the only way to do 
it". (Interview, November 12, 1982) 

Out of this emphasis on community animation through 
education, there is an increasing recognition by the St. Vincent 
LDA that the development of project skills are needed by 
project-holders. Drawing on the experience of the Jamaican LDA, 
they are now working towards educational follow-up with 
project-holders, particularly those involved in production 
projects, through organizational workshops on effective 
management skills -- record keeping, budgeting, the nature Orn 


small projects, marketing, human relations, and co-op 


decision-making. While maintaining its accountibility to its 
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community base, the process of empowerment includes the 
transmission of skills and responsibilities to that level as 
well. As one example, a St. Vincent community promotor suggests 
the nature of this process: 
"Reports on projects would be my responsibility. What 
I might have to do is rewrite these project reports 
done by project holders, but we assume that people at 
the base do some sort of reporting in order to 
report, it's not just free, that they have to plan." 
(Interview, November 8, 1982) 
Thus, the nature of the process through which skills are 
transmitted to a community level project becomes a critical 
variable for the success of the project, not only its economic 
viability but also its ability to empower community people 
through indigenous leadership. Where the LDA becomes primarily 


a skills service-oriented organization and has direct structures 


P) 
of accountibility to external funding agencies, it will tend to 


assume a more external role in the initiation and direction of 


community-based projects from a central administrative structure 


where these skills are located. 


(iii) Local Development Agencies and Structural Dependency 


Several issues emerge out of the set of relationships which 
LDA's may develop with international funding agencies. They too 
affect the relative success or failure in promoting 
community-based planning and the setting of plriorities. When 
questioned about the ability of LDA's to set their own 
priorities in the context of their need for external funding 
from international NGO's, one observer noted that "it is much 


more tied to how the LDA emerged than to the need to have money 
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or the imperatives of the funding agencies". She pointed to the 


St. Vincent LDA: 


- » « the St. Vincent LDA and its components did not 
get together because of money. There was work 
On-going and projects already at its formation. The 


strength of the St. Vincent LDA is that the base 
effectively establishes the priorities and the Agency 
is able to say to funding agencies, these are the 
priorities, can you support them?" (Interview, 
October 15, 1982) 
By way of contrast, mention has been made of the close 
involvement of CUSO in the formation of the Jamaican LDA and 
some of the implications that this role has had for the autonomy 
of projects at the community level. From other examples given 


in the course of interviews, there seems to be a closer 


convergence of the program priorities of an LDA with the 
interests and concerns of a funding agency where the funding 
agency has played an initiating role through matching funds 


available for the formation of an LDA. These LDA's have 
sometimes assumed a directing ole for projects that wens 
previously funded by international agencies. They have done so 
in the absence of any organic relationship to the communities 
where the project is occurring. As these LDA's develop project 
administrative skills, they are likely to be approached by 
increasing numbers of funding agencies. Not only does such a 
relationship of accountibility to external sources compromise 
the leepe roc process of support and development, more 
importantly, it reinforces a distance from the community 
animation work which as 2 have seen is the foundation for 


effective community projects. 
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As LDA's have increased their involvement with more 
traditional aid agencies (including national and multilateral 
aid sources), they have been compelled to respond to the 
reporting/evaluation requirements of these more traditional aid 
relationships and they have been confronted by many of the 
problems (discussed in the Introduction above) which define 
these relationships. A recent evaluation by one international 
agency of an LDA program produced a reaction from other LDA's 
that "this kind of intrusion (i.e. unlimited access to project 
files, interviews with staff and project participants, 
externally dictated evaluation criteria) was intolerable, and 
that the LDA network needed to develop a common policy/strategy 
on dealing with funding agencies, and on taking funds tied to 


this kind of evaluation". (Interview, October 15, 1982) There 


was general agreement that the process of evaluation and 


accountibility must follow from the commitment to community 
self-direction and control. With the support of CUSO, 


evaluation of LDA's and projects takes place over a three year 
commitment of funding. They are internal to each LDA and are 
structured to encourage local/community self-evaluation around 
issues of community empowerment and accountibility of the LDA to 
community projects. A summative evaluation of the three year 
program for CUSO will be conducted by a two person team, one 
from an LDA and another mutually agreed upon by both LDA's and 
cuso. 

There is evidence that the relationship of some LDA's to 


CUSO has been problematic in some aspects of the role that CUSO 
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staff have played in on-going determination of directions for 


these LDA's. But more importantly, "localization" of decision- 
making has meant that these problems have been mediated by 
regular inter-island meetings of the LDA themselves and by the 

- active participation of the LDA's in setting the objectives and 
monitoring the progress of the CUSO Caribbean Program. With the 


support of CUSO, the inter-island meetings have encouraged a 


real exchange of experience among the LDA‘'s. For too long 


Caribbean islands have been isolated from each other in economic 
and social relationships, but even more so in the sharing of 
alternative approaches to development among the poor. As in the 
case between St. Vincent and Jamaica, there is often a 
reflection and learning from the differing emphases of the two 


LDA's: 

"I think one of the important things we have been able 
to do in these meetings is to get a feel for what 
other people are doing and how they address problems 
in the field. The problems are not going to be 
unique. While the thrust of our (APD) may be in 
education, based on our experience in communities and 
our education work, we now find a group demand for 
projects, demands that we are trying to some extent 
to hold off so that we can do education work. But 
because other agencies are more project oriented, 
they can give us a history of what their experiences 
are in that area, what we should and should not look 
for in projects. Also, other agencies are beginning 
to see that some of their projects are failing 
because not enough education work has been put into 
the project and we can provide a practical base for 
that type of work." (Interview, November 8, 1982) 


The inter-island meetings have also been able to structure 
a more collective and participatory relationship with CUSO as a 


_ funding agency. Such a relationship can mediate the potential 
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for a divergence of aims and objectives of LDA's to support 
community projects and the institutional requirements of the 
funding agency. There is a greater awareness on the part of CUSO 
of the social, economic and political constraints which affect 
the success of projects in the Caribbean and a collective 
monitoring of the changing potential for alternative development 
work among the islands. To further this collective planning 
process, CUSO has allocated program funding for LDA's over a 
three year period (with needed revisions each year on detailed 


allocations). This allows for more effective planning on the 


part of each of the LDA's and for greater flexibility in meeting 
long-term capital costs and effective training/organizational 
development programs with project participants. 


In these respects the relationship between the LDAs and 
CUSO is consistent with the transformative objectives of 
alternative community development. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their mutual commitment to these objectives, their success and 
failures cannot be separated from national and global social, 
economic and political relationships which sustain 


underdevelopment and dependency. 


The success or failure of projects for community economic 
advancement has often been determined by external factors beyond 
the: control of: the: LDA's orsthe! project participants.” In the 


case of the sugar workers co-operatives, government and industry 
throughout the period of the co-op's existence attempted to 
destabilize them and return control to the National Sugar 


Industry and later the private sector. The overall 
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relationship of an alternative development model in the 
Caribbean to the practical socio-economic constraints facing 
small-scale farmers is an ambiguous one for the projects of 
self-reliance suppoorted by the LDA's. The LDA's have stressed 
. production for the local market. Yet in many instances the 
ability of projects to market produce for local consumption has 
been adversely affected by national economic policies which 
encourage imports of cheap food and by transportation problems 
to get produce to local markets. The Jamaican agricultural 
Project A was successful in establishing a viable farming 
infrastructure and was producing rabbits, My erneel COmn. 
cabbage and tomatoes for the local market in Kingston. But a 
marked decline in prices for farm produce compelled the co-op to 
increase its dependency on further external support for working 
capital as well as machinery start-up costs. Similarly, the 
cost of purchase and up-keep of a vehicle to implement a 
marketing strategy for a small-scale project is most often 
uneconomic. 

The LDA's have had some success in meeting these structural 
difficulties through their relationship with a number of 
production co-ops and enterprises. One strategy has been to 
encourage a mutually supportive marketing of produce among 
several projects. In Jamaica, agricultural projects provide 
produce to a co-operative hotel venture which received support 
from the Jamaican LDA. In St. Vincent, small-scale farmers have 
a long tradition of production for the export market and many 


macro-economic factors limit their ability to break out of this 
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dependence. The farmers organization through its education 
process with farmers is encouraging an analysis of this 
dependency. Yet, at the same time, community promotors leave 
farmers' groups "with the option to decide what they should do 
and how they should do it" (Interview, November 8, 1982). The 
economic realities dictate that at best their only option may be 
a certain degree of crop diversification along with the local 
processing of food crops. One project is establishing a 
community mill to grind corn, something that was common in each 
village 20 years ago, and out of this experience it is hoped 
that the group and others in the community will see the benefits 
of processing other crops. In addition, some specialization 
among communities in a particular region -- a group addressing 
the marketing question, another the processing of vegetables and 
corn, another the processing of fruit -- is encouraged. Out of 
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this organization it is hoped that people will begin to move 
into one another's community a lot more than they "are presently 
doing. Not only will this break down social and political 
isolaton which is the consequence of their exclusive external 
economic linkages to export markets; it will also encourage 
inter-community discussions and relations that will strengthen 
the power of poor farmers within these communities in relation 
to outside economic and social forces. It will address the 
perennial problem of these forces, particularly government, 
playing one village off against another for scarce benefits. 


(Inteview, November 8, 1982) 
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Both experience and economic necessity limit the ability of 
small-scale farmers in production co-ops (or individually) to 
move away from export crop production towards more self-reliant 
and stable production for local markets and their own 
- self-sufficiency. At the same time, the LDA's have only just 
begun to appreciate the implications of this problem: 

"LDA's will have to start looking at alternatives as a 
general need in the region. They are now looking at 
developing some marketing expertise, whether for 
local or external inter-island trade. But we don't 
have the political development to deal with the 
problem of dependency and LDA's are not organized to 
develop these skills. We have to grapple with what 
it means in terms of how co-ops are organized to take 
account of dependency." (Interview, October 15, 

1982) 
These are the larger national political issues -- development 
for whom, popular control over economic and social priorities -- 
which most often lie beyond the scope of the LDA's. Yet, if the 
LDA's are contributing to an alternative development process 
that is empowering people within their communities, they are 
also assisting these communities to express their interests on 
these larger social issues through their self-organization. 
This process is essential if the dependency model of 
"development" (which in actuality sustains underdevelopment) is 
to. be broken in the Caribbean and if those most affected by 


underdevelopment are to advance their economic and social 


well-being. 
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Personal Interviews with CUSO and Local Development Agency 
Staff, October 15, 1982, November 8, 1982, 
November 12, 1982 


BIG TROUT LAKE 


Big Trout Lake is an isolated reserve community located at 
53°50' in N.W. Ontario. It is not accessible by road or rail, 
but is serviced by scheduled aircraft from Sioux Lookout (276 
airmiles away). The compact settlement is situated on Post 
Island and adjacent mainland on the north shore of Big Trout 
Lake, a large lake lying just within the pre-Cambrian shield. 
Island and mainland were joined as of March 1978 by a causeway 
which gives mainland residents safe and reliable access to 
educational and health facilities, as well as other services and 
places of employment, such as the Band Office, airlines and 
stores, which are concentrated on the Island. The current 
population of the reserve, including some non-band natives and 
approximately 50 non-natives, is roughly 700. 

Spreading out from the settlement are vast reaches of 
lakes, rivers, boreal forest and muskeg, the traditional 
hunting, trapping and fishing grounds of the Oji-Cree. Access 
to these lands and waters provided the basis of a viable economy 
for centuries before contact, and continues to be an 
indispensable condition for the material well-being and cultural 
vitality of the native people inhabiting the area. 

In fact, prior to 1924, according to the then-resident 
missionary, the Oji-Cree lived "entirely by hunting and fishing, 
and by freighting supplies into the trading post at Big Trout 
Lake from Fort Severn during the summer months". (Greenwood, 
1964, p. 4) But, by 1929 "economic conditions had deteriorated 


to the point where the Band sought admission to treaty in order 
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to be assured of financial support in times of waheety CEDOias) 
A 

One of the main factors in this decline was the imposition of 
Ontario game laws, which seriously inhibited the native peoples' 
ability to subsist by hunting and trapping. By the late 30's, 
scattered bands were still using the settlement site only as a 
summering ground, where they gathered to trade, fish, receive 
Treaty payments, and to socialize. It was not until the late 
1950's that a permanent village with a substantial number of 
year-round residents coalesced; by this time access to various 
services and facilities, such as the school, nursing station and 
stores, had taken on greater importance to many people who had 
traditionally spent most of the year in isolation out on the 
trapline. It is important to remember that it is only in the 
last generation and a half that people have resided year-round 
in the compact settlement. 

The effects of contact had begun to accelerate rapidly 
after the Band came under the provisions of Treaty No. 9; 
education and health services and relief payments significantly 
altered their way of life. (In 1955 they also became eligible 
for Ontario welfare benefits.) Thus, within the space of barely 
two generations, an economy which was relatively self-sufficient 
(though obviously linked to the outside through trading) was 
transformed into one heavily dependent on transfer payments and 
government services. While Band members welcomed the relief 
from adversity afforded by these payments and services, they 
were increasingly aware of the "conflict between the demands of 
their traditional way of life and those of Euro-Canadian insti- 


1 
tions. (Greenwood, p.5) By 1977 a BTL Band Member would write: 


cal 
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"Over the years the economic life of the community has changed 
dramatically. There has been a significant decline in fishing, 
trapping and gardening just in the last decade, to the point 
that the community has a new dependence, now based on government 
support". (See Interim Report, 1977, p. 4) Use of their 
traditional territories for subsistence activities continues 
nonetheless to be a vital condition of the community's survival 
and identity, and any curtailment of their access to these 
territories would have far-reaching consequences, both economic 
and cultural. Yet the pattern of life in Big Trout Lake has 
been radically transformed. It is the permanent home for a 
large number of people who are neither able to survive as their 
ancestors did, nor able to obtain gainful employment in the 
context of a service-oriented, dependent economy. 

Plainly, the biggest problem currently facing the Band is 
the extremely elevated level of local unemployment, coupled with 
a correspondingly high level of welfare dependency. There is 
tremendous pressure for new job creation, particularly for young 
people, who make up a disproportionately high percentage of the 
population. The social ills which stem from enforced idleness 
and lack of opportunity need not be enumerated here: their toll 
in suffering is reflected starkly in statistics compiled by the 


DIA for native communities throughout Canada. 


ey 
A recent survey reveals the following population and 


employment picture: 


TOTAL POPULATION LOT, 
AGE DISTRIBUTION 276 under 15° 
: 150 16-25 
90 25-35 
102 36-50 
89 over 51 
EMPLOYMENT (15 and over) 220 unemployment 
35 employed seasonally 
40 . part-time 
76 y full-time 


(BTL Training Proposal, 1983, p. A-1l) 

Thus, of working-age population of 371, 220, or just under 
60% are without any paid employment whatsoever. Only 76, or 
20%, have full-time work. Sixty-five per cent of the community 
is receiving welfare benefits. It is in this context that we 
must address the question of what conditions and supporting 
structures would allow for the successful, or at least partial 


resolution of these acute problems. 


The Community Employment Strategy Fxperience in Big Trout Lake 


The Community Employment Strategy was one attempt to 
co-ordinate development activities in the face of this worsening 
crisis of unemployment, underemployment and welfare dependency. 
The following description of the CES and its impact is taken for 
the most part directly from the Final Evaluation Report and 
Summary prepared by Joan Williams and Catherine Scott. While 
this material has been readily available for some time we feel 
it worthwhile to present it here as an illustration of what can 


be accomplished given a greater degree of co-ordination and 


access to resources. 


“CES was a joint Federal-Provincial planning and 


co-ordinating mechanism which, in partnership with designated 


communities, attempted to address the local employment problems 


of people who experience continued difficulty in finding and 


keeping productive full-time employment.” 


CEIC and the Ontario Ministry of Labour took the lead in 


iniating the Strategy which was implemented between April 1976 


and March 1979 in four areas in Ontario including Big Trout 


Lake. 


The first key operating principle was that 
responsibility for identifying barriers to employment 
and proposing solutions should lie with local 
communities. They were therefore expected to 
undertake a problem identification, strategy 
development and implementation process in the context 
of local conditions and resources. 


The second key principle was that many of the 
resources to solve employment problems could be 
obtained through better or more effective utilization 
and co-ordination of. existing programs of the various 
Federal and Provincial agencies, rather than through 
the creation of new programs. Government 
responsibility therefore was to facilitate the 
implementation of community-based proposals through 
co-ordinated delivery of existing resources. (CES in 
Ontario Summary, 1979, pp. 1-2) 


Initial consultations with the newly-elected council and chief 


revealed that community planning was already a priority. They 


had identified a number of potential projects "but were 


experiencing difficulty in gaining support from various 


government agencies. CES appeared to be a possible means of 


achieving these objectives both as a vehicle for co-ordination 


and for provision of resources". (Final Evaluation Report, 


1979, p. 96) 
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The decision was taken that the chief and Band Council 
would comprise the local CES organization, and a community 
worker was hired. 

The Strategy for the BTL area was developed to meet two 
primary needs: the need for community planning, especially with 
regard to physical infrastructure, and the pressing need to find 
short-term solutions to the unemployment crisis, and thereby 
hopefully to lay the basis for long-term social and economic 
planning. , 

In the first stage, a Human Resources Survey, an Employers 
Survey, and a Land Use Study were carried out, and included in 
the First Interim Report. Recommendations were made in three 
major, areas: }.\)1,), “the mneedysto better co-ordinate” training *with 
employment opportunities, particularly in the area of business 
management skills; to involve more women in training; to carry 
out training courses in Cree; and to orient training to allow 
native people to fill existing jobs being held by Ho SME RVER 
2) the need for more employment and education-related 
information; and 3) specific development proposals for 
exploration. 

Out of these recommendations emerged fourteen projects, 
organized under four headings, of which thirteen were approved 
for implementation. By September 1978 a second round of project 
initiatives was approved. 

Plainly, a great-deal of activity bringing tangible 
benefits to the community resulted from this concentrated effort 
to increase co-ordination and eliminate blockages to 


implementation. The causeway was constructed, bringing the 
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improvements mentioned earlier; a winter access road to Long 
Dog Lake was built which allowed the Band to haul logs that had 
previously been transported by air; the various studies and 
surveys mentioned earlier were undertaken, adding to the 
community's understanding of its own conditions and potential; 
training courses were run in Heavy Equipment Operation and 
Mineral Exploration; an Outreach worker was hired to co-ordinate 
employment-related services and provide more information; a 
planning co-ordinator was hired to be responsible for planning 
and project development; feasibility studies were conducted on a 
Furniture Making Shop, and the purchase of a commercial 
aircraft; a timber survey was made to assess local supplies; 
attention was paid to trapline development to ensure that 
trapping could be carried on rationally to support a limited 
number of people; efforts were made, but largely unsuccessfully, 
to train Band members to occupy eleven existing jobs on the 
reserve held at that time by non-natives; investigation was 
made of the potential for alternative means of generating 
electricity, to cut costs and dependency; an organizational 
study was made of the existing Band government structure to help 
increase its planning and implementation capacity; and further 
training programs were completed in log construction and 
secretarial work. 

While the impacts of the CES up to this point were positive 
in terms of short-term job creation, skills development, and 
infrastructural improvement, long-term benefits were contingent 


upon ongoing co-ordination of training and job creation and 
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agency involvement, increasing access to existing permanent 
employment opportunities, and establishment of new viable 
Indian-owned and operated businesses. The CES evaluators 
accordingly recommended that the joint planning and development 
‘ process be continued on a long-term basis, and that permanent 
co-ordinating mechanisms and staff positions be established to 
ensure that adequate resources continued to be pi eval lh ta ei sip 

Unfortunately, the CES was terminated in March 1980 due to 
"budgetary constraints". Thus, the Band was left to face once 
again an obstructive and disjointed array of programs, policies 
and guidelines. The termination of CES revealed the weakness 
and vulnerability of externally-initiated structures subject to 
shifts in policy and budgetary allocations. The establishment 
of a permanent co-ordinating mechanism under local control and 
with stable and adequate funding is necessary if the kind of 
momentum achieved during the CES is to be regained, and 
sustained to the point where long-term solutions are found. 

To illustrate the kinds of difficulties which have 
confronted one of the ventures started up during the CES period, 
we will now present in some detail the experience of the Big 
Trout Lake Furniture Shop. Establishing this local community- 
owned enterprise was intended to create much-needed jobs and to 
lessen dependence on outside sources of goods. As we shall see, 
this venture has been successful despite some poor initial 
planning and a critical lack of support from various 


institutions. 


Big Trout Lake Furniture Shop 


In an area of chronically low employment opportunity, 
development based on the utilization of local resources is a 
high priority. Using locally available labour and materials to 
supply local and regional markets cuts dependency and can 
overcome the acute disadvantages of isolation and prohibitive 
freight rates. Circulation of money within the community is 
increased, and leakage is geese down. Local industries create 
long-term jobs, provide an appropriate setting for skills 
training and practical management and marketing experience, and 
build people's confidence in their ability to work productively 
to meet their own communities' needs. 

The Big Trout Lake Furniture Shop presents a graphic 
example of the potential benefits of community-based enterprise, 
despite the obstacles to success posed by inadequate planning 
and support. 

As early as 1974 interest in developing a furniture shop 
was expressed by the BTL Band. The need for good furniture and 
the desire of local people to acquire skill in carpentry led to 
the Company of Young Canadians hiring a local individual to 
study the idea. Subsequently, in 1975, the Opportunities for 
Youth Program funded the construction of a shop building, which 
was not completed until the winter of 1975-76 due to shortages 
of materials. 

At this point, it was recognized that further analysis and 


planning were required before proceeding with the project. As 
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the local CES worker observed at the time (Feb. 77): 
There have not been entirely successful results 
relying on the Dept. of Indian Afairs' assistance, in 
the area of economic development .. . Economic 
ventures have not been considered sufficiently in the 
past from a total perspective. Feasibility studies 
have not been in evidence when the DIA have made 
recent budgetary decisions. Hence, a lack of proper 
training of staff, insufficient availability of 
materials, inaccurate costing, and a lack of 
understanding by all parties, has become evident. 
(CES First Interim Report, 1977, p. 31) 
In order to ensure that the furniture shop would avoid these 
pitfalls and start up on a sure footing, the Band requested and 
receiving funding from the Local Employment Assistance Program 
to carry out a feasibility study. That a feasibility study in 
itself is no guarantee of problem-free development, however, was 
borne out by the ensuing experience. 

The study was undertaken in the context of the CES, under 
the heading of Economic and Employment Development. Eight 
thousand dollars were received from LEAP in August 1977, and the 
study by Hildebrand and Young was completed in March 1978. It 
was recommended that the shop could break even in three years 
while employing two individuals full-time. (Other assumptions 
and recommendations of the feasibility study will be referred to 
below.) Accordingly, the Band sought funding for a further 
three-month's development, during which the shop would be 
prepared for operation, and for a nine-month operational phase. 


A list of “anticipated short and long term results" drawn 


up at this time is indicative of the high expectations 


surrounding the project: 


1. Establish a business which will be independent of 
government funding. 


2. Provide an alternative market for lumber produced 
by the year-round logging and sawmill operation. 


3. Provide an alternative supply of quality furniture for 
Band members. 


4. Savings and earnings resulting from the operation of 
the business accrue to the Band and its members, in 
other words, the money stays in the community. 

5. Band members employed by the business will acquire new 
skills which will qualify them for other employment in 
the community or in other parts of the province. 

6. Participation in this Band owned and operated business 
will give Band members confidence that they can 
successfully undertake other beneficial community and 
economic development projects. 

(Interim Evaluation, 1978, p. 60) 

During the operational phase, a manager/trainer was to be 
hired to order equipment, oversee renovations to the existing 
shop building, and to design the training program and the 
furniture to be produced. Two trainees were also to be hired to 
renovate and assist in setting up the shop. It was expected 
that during the operational phase the manager/trainer would 
impart the necessary skills to the trainees (whose aptitude 
would have been assessed during the developmental phase) to 
allow them to successfully operate the enterprise after the 
trainer's departure. 

In practice, however, it proved difficult to find a 
suitable manager/trainer who had both the requisite skills and 
familiarity with the socio-economic and cultural context of the 


reserve. A white from outside was hired. His expectations and 


those of the trainees differed. Although technically competent, 
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and familiar with the community, he didn't have the image or 
approach of a teacher or experience as a trainer, and therefore 
lacked legitimacy in the eyes of the trainees. The language 
barrier was also a hindrance. Thus, although funding was made 
available and a trainer hired, the initial training was nowhere 
as effective as it could have been had a suitable trainer been 
identified earlier on. 

Another major obstacle in the first year, one which had not 
been properly accounted for in the feasibility study, ee the 
lack of hydro in the shop. Electrical power was not obtained 
until the second year. Thus, at the start, some aspects of 
production were carried out in the Band Office where power was 
available, and some were performed with hand tools. These 
arrangements were obviously inefficient. | 

Also during the first year, DIA took the initiative in 
arranging for an Industrial Designer from Carleton University to 
come to BTL to advise the shop in furniture design. This 
person's input, however well-intentioned, was, to say the least, 
inappropriate. He suggestd more sophisticated models that 
required complicated joints and non-dimensional lumber. Given 
the scarcity and high cost of wood (to be discussed below), the 
wastage with non-dimensional pieces was unacceptable. And given 
the relative inexperience of the workers, the complexity of the 
_new designs was not in keeping with their capabilities. 

Nevertheless, electricity was installed in the second year, 
an important step forward. Most of the power tools were to be 


acquired through the LEAP funds. One piece of equipment, 
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though, a planer, was to be paid for with DIA Economic 
Development money. The Band duly placed its order; a year and a 
half later the DIA funds still hadn't arrived. This particular 
foul-up exemplifies the sort of hindrance that bureaucratic 
inefficiency and failure to come through with timely support can 
cause. Inability to pay for the planer became a major problem 
for the shop: their credit rating was in jeopardy. For any 
small business just starting up, this can be fatal. When asked 
for an explanation as to why the funds had not been released, 
the District Office of DIA in Sioux Lookout stated variously 
-that the papers had not been filled out correctly, or that the 
money had been requisitioned but hadn't come through for some 
unknown reason. DIA District Office should have known that this 
situation was extremely detrimental to the Sicjtuce viability, and 
should have made every effort to disentangle the knot more 
speedily. Eventually, after much frustration and anxiety, the 
funds came through. | . 

By the second year, 1979-80, despite these initial 
difficulties, the shop was well into operation and filling local 
orders. Further LEAP funds had been obtained, and the staff of 
the shop was increased to four, now with a local manager. 
Increasing the staff was intended to get more people trained to 
allow for possible future expansion of production, and as a 
back-up in case the original trainees departed. 

The problem of wood supply is one that continues to affect 
the shop's success. It was one of the false assumptions of the 


consultants who carried out the feasibility study that local 
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spruce and jack-pine would be available for furniture-making. 
Spruce, however, tends to split when nailed or screwed, and both 
spruce and jack-pine must be properly seasoned and dried before 
they are usable. No provision was made in the early stages for 
setting up a drying facility that would have allowed for 
locally-milled lumber to be used. A later effort to construct 
a solar wood-drying kiln at Long Dog Lake where there is a 
jack-pine stand has encountered numerous difficulties and is not 
yet operational. Given that one of the original Se the 
project was to "provide an alternative market for lumber 
produced by the year-round logging and sawmill operations" 
(which themselves could generate significant. employment), one of 
the first priorities should have been to establish a proper 
facility and process for the local production of good-quality 
dried lumber. Because this step was not taken first, the shop 
has had to depend on pine and plywood flown in from Thunder Bay 
and Winnipeg. What this means in terms of increased cost of 
materials, continued dependence on outside sources, and lack of 
competitive edge, is obvious. Furthermore, not only is the 
local milling and drying of wood for furniture not providing 
much=needed jobs, but the BTL Band has ceased milling even rough 
lumber for housing construction. When so few opportunities 
exist for the exploitation of local resources, this seems 
extremely unfortunate. 

Other expectations of the authors of the feasibility study 
have also proved to be mistaken. One of their key assumptions 


was that a strong local market existed for functional, simple 
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furniture and cabinets for domestic use. Thus, the priority for 
the shop was to produce utilitarian items for the local domestic 
market. What was not taken into account was, first, that Band 
members' values were rapidly being affected by images from 
outside, through television, advertising and the availability of 
more "fashionable" upholstered items from the Bay store. 
Although these items were recognized to be more expensive and 
poorly made, they had a certain status that continued to make 
them desirable. This competition from "imported" items has set 
a limit to the expansion of the market for locally-produced 
furniture. 

Second, and perhaps more importantly, the feasibility study 
failed to identify the long-term potential of institutional and 
off-reserve markets for the shop's output. It was not until the 
third year of operation that the shop realized that the local 
domestic market would not be enough to ensure its survival. Up 
until then the Band Council (the shop's sponsor) had stuck by 
the consultant's report. Now they turned to examine the 
possibility of selling furniture and cabinets to other bands, to 
government departments, and to companies like Ontario Hydro and 
Bell Canada. 

The BTL Furniture Shop had difficulty in getting other 
bands to buy its products, although some sales have been made 
and there is potential for more. One problem is that other 
Bands in the region understandably feel that they too should 
have their own furniture shops, in order to realize their own 


local benefits, and are therefore reluctant to support the BTL 
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shop. In addition, the allocation for new housing is so low 
(approximately $23,000 per house) that the Bands are forced to 
buy cheap pre-packaged houses from outside and to use partTrot 
the allocation for labour, rather than capital costs. They are 
therefore not in a position to buy cabinets from the BTL shop. 
Nonetheless, the potential for further sales to other Bands 
exists, and is being actively explored. 

The Department of Health and Welfare has been a major 
customer. H & W made available to the shop its rraxgaay 
capital expenditures forecasts fo. new nursing stations. Access 
to this information has allowed the shop to plan its production 
and furnish the stations as they are built and renovated. 

The Department of Indian Affairs, by contrast, has been the 
least receptive. Despite DIA's ostensible commitment to 
fostering self-reliant, community-based economic development, 
the Department has failed to purchase furniture and cabinets for 
new schools and teacherages being built on reserves. “The shop 
has never even been allowed to tender for DIA contracts, even 
though it is on the Department of Supply and Services' list. 
Band Council Resolutions have been sent in this regard and have 
been ignored. It is very ironic tht the shop was not asked to 
bid on supplying the new school recently constructed in Big 
Trout Lake itself. Support from DIA, simply as a customer, 
would make a substantial difference to the shop's potential. 

Another Bea ke of lack of receptivity and support from DIA 
is its failure to respond to the shop's offer to make its 


facilities available to the school for Industrial Arts programs. 


Semi 
Such programs would provide further training to young people, 
maximize the use of the shop, and integrate it more fully into 
the life of the community. The DIA education superintendents 
haven't done anything about this, despite representations from 
the BTL School Committee. 

It should be mentioned that one DIA Economic Development 
Officer has ordered furniture for coffee shops on some reserves, 
and this is certainly positive. But it falls far short of the 
kind of support that larger orders for schools and teacherages 
would represent. And at the same time Economic Development 
Officer failed to approach the shop for furnishing of the 
tourist cabins in the area. These cabins attract mainly 
fishermen from the mid-west United States. In this setting the 
kind of solid, rustic furniture produced by the shop would be 
eminently suitable. Nevertheless, the decision was taken by DIA 
to bring in more "fashionable", upholstered furniture from 
Winnipeg. The Band page no say in the matter. | 

A further benefit that would accrue if DIA were to be a 
more active customer for the shop's products is that the shop 
would gain credibility in the eyes of other potential 
purchasers. For example, Band Council Resolutions have been 
sent to Hydro and Bell, but they have failed to place any 
orders. If DIA were seen to be taking the lead in recognizing 
the shop as a reliable, competitive supplier, the likelihood of 
obtaining orders from these other important sources would surely 
be increased. 

Given that Furniture Shop staff still have language barriers 


and lack of experience and confidence in marketing, orders from 


\) 
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Supportive institutional buyers are crucial. It should be 
stressed that the shop is not seeking any financial commitment 
from DIA, only the equal opportunity to tender for contracts. 
If these contracts were forthcoming, the shop could concentrate 
on the task at hand, the making of furniture, and staff could be 
increased, creating vital local employment and reducing the need 
for social assistance. 

DIA's lack of support at this time would seem to reflect a 
general attitude on its part towards economic Epon poets 
initiatives in which it has no financial commitment or direct 
control. The Department appears to feel that it does not need 
to support an enterprise set up by the community on its own 
behalf, and has effectively ignored it. 

Despite this lack of response and support from DIA, and the 
problems detailed above stemming from false assumptions made 
early on, the Furniture Shop is currently operating on a 
year-round basis with a full-time staff of two. (Part-time 
staff are also hired in busy periods.) After having received 
funding for four years, it now operates without any government 
financial assistance whatsoever, as a self-supporting 
community-owned enterprise. The potential for expansion of 
production and employment exists, but is largely contingent upon 
greater access to institutional markets. The DIA, and other 
governmental and private buyers, as we have emphasized above, 
have an important role to play in opening up this potential. 


To summarize, some lessons that can be drawn from the BTL 


eS 


Furniture Shop experience to date are as follows: 


1. Clear access to, and adequate facilities for the 
provision of local resources must be established before a 
community enterprise can truly increase self-reliance, cut 
dependency and significantly decrease leakage of money from 
the community. 
2. Feasibility studies and long-range market surveys 
should be carried out pragmatically, taking into account 
cultural as well as economic variables; they should not be 
designed or used to validate optimistic expectations, 
3. Funding for training programs does not guarantee 
effective training; suitable trainers should be identified 
as early as possible, and chosen according to both 
technical and socio-cultural criteria; ideally, the 
trainers themselves should be native people. 
4. Funding, once committed, should be expedited by the 
responsible agency, especially during the early stages of 
operation when the enterprise's credit rating is at stake. 
5. Necessary infrastructure (e.g. electric power) should 
be in place before an enterprise enters the operational 
stage. 
6. Local markets should be met to the fullest extent 
possible, but attention should be paid early on to the need 
to develop institutional and outside markets; these 
provide long-term stability and credibility and increase 
the flow of money into the community from outside; local 


production for local consumpton increases the circulation 
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of money within the community, and thereby slows down 
leakage, but does not increase the total amount of money 
circulating in the community. 
7. j%&If the Department of Indian Affairs is seriously 
committed to supporting self-reliant, community-based 
development on reserves, policy Rice be co-ordinated from 
the National down to the District level, so that District 
officials will have clear direction to play a supportive 
role, even in projects in which they have little or no 
direct financial involvement or control. In the case of 
the BTL Furniture Shop, a self-supporting community 
initiative could realize its potential more fully if the 
Department took the lead in opening up the institutional 
market for the shop's production. 
8. The potential for community-based economic development 
through community-owned enterprises on remote reserves does 
exist, as is evidenced by the ongoing, dale susesinane 
operation of the Big Trout Lake Furniture Shop: two 
full-time jobs have been created; and the benefits to the 
community are more than just economic, as it represents a 
native-run and native-controlled operation that people can 
feel proud of, and it can set an example for future 


community development. 
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KINGFISHER LAKE 


The community of Kingfisher Lake is located in Northwestern 
Ontario at latitude 53N00, ninety kilometres south of Big Trout 
‘Lake. Situated on reserve land, the community has had official 
Band status since 1976. Approximately 260 people (all native 
except for a few school teachers) live in the compact settlement 
lying on the shore of Kingfisher Lake. The Band moved to this 
location in 1965 from Big Beaver House because Kingfisher Lake 
was deeper and cleaner, and timber more readily available in the 
surrounding area. 

No roads or scheduled aircraft service the community. 

Small planes can be chartered from Big Trout Lake or Pickle Lake 
to land on Kingfisher Lake. An airstrip is still in the 
planning stages. A few years ago a helicopter service was 
introduced to maintain postal deliveries during the pies echt and 
freeze-up periods. 

The resource base in the area is relatively meagre. Like 
Big Trout Lake, Kingfisher Lake is surrounded by lakes, rivers, 
boreal forest and muskeg. Stocks of game and fish have been 
declining, and while Band members continue to hunt, trap and 
fish, subject to game law restrictions, complete subsistence 
through traditional pursuits is no longer possible. Timber 
stands in the vicinity are not commercially viable at the 
present time due to inaccessibility and remoteness from mills 
and markets, as well as low density that makes large-scale 


harvesting "uneconomic". Nevertheless, the Band operates a 
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small sawmill to produce rough lumber for local construction at 
a considerable saving over lumber trucked from Winnipeg or 
Thunder Bay to Pickle Lake and flown in. 

Exploitation of mineral resources in the region is a 
long-term possibility, but negative impacts on the environment 
and the social-and cultural life of the community will probably 
outweigh the benefits of paid employment and increased income. 
Given the emphasis placed on the establishment of extractive 
industries in the province's West Patricia Land Use Plan, the 
likelihood of development in this sector under the control of 
outside private interests is high, and the Band should be 
anticipating its effects. 

The potential for agriculture on the reserve is limited to 
community gardening for local consumption, and the short growing 
season restricts the range of vegetable crops. Aside from the 
few things that can be grown, like potatoes and greens, and 
fish, game and other country food, the Band is dependent on 
outside supplies. The same is true for energy. Locally- 
gathered firewood is used to heat most of the homes. But 
electrical power is generated by diesel for the school, the Band 
office, and a few other community facilities, and by small 
portable gas generators for the domestic needs of most 
residents. The possibility of small-scale hydro development 
that would cut costs and dependence is being explored, but is 
still at the early planning stage. 

Thus, the context of the Band's development is one of 
dependence on transfer payments from the federal and provincial 


governments, reliance on outside sources for most goods and 
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materials, and limited opportunities for paid employment. In 
the face of these adverse conditions, the Kingfisher Band has 
taken an energetic and original approach. 

The Kingfisher Band is a tightly-knit group of families who 
. adhere to the Anglican religious denomination. There is only 
one church in the community, with a local minister. This is 
significant in that religious factions have not arisen to impede 
people's ability to work together to attain common ends. The 
Band's cohesiveness as a social unit is reflected in the 
approach they have taken to the development of their community. 

In general, Band members have sought to gain as high a 
degree of control as possible over their own affairs, and have 
pursued an independent course of development aimed at maximizing 
self-reliance and the local distribution of benefits from 
economic activity. They have proceeded cautiously to develop 
projects that can bring long-term improvements in both material 
conditions and morale. Step-by-step planning has been carried 
out through close co-operation between the people and the Band 
Council to ensure that priorities are shared and that all 
community members are able to participate in the development 
process. As Noah Winter, the Band Administrator, explains it, 
their community organization is similar to a family in which 
everyone's needs are considered, and all aspects of people's 
lives are taken into account; not just economic aspects, but 
social and cultural as well. In other words, the Band has taken 
a comprehensive and extremely careful approach to its 


development as a human community. 
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This process should not be idealized. It has involved the 
concrete application of principles arrived at through critical 
examination of the Band's situation. A number of years ago Band 
members began a careful and deliberate self-education. They 
learned everything they could about the Department of Indian 
Affairs and came to the conclusion that because of DIA's history 
and the way in which its programs were structured, they could 
not entirely trust government-initiated development programs. 
They wanted to plan their future themselves with as little 
outside involvement as possible. They learned about 
self-organizing and about what kinds of skills would be required 
to build up their community relying on their own resources to 
the fullest possible extent. In other words, they learned the 
basics of an approach to economic development appropriate to 
their own circumstances and aspirations. 

The most important step taken by the Band towards 
increasing their independence and control over their ae affairs 
was the establishment in 1980 of a non-profit socio-economic 
development corporation (the Kingfisher Lake Socio-Economic 
Development Corporation). Its first priority was to purchase 
the local Hudson's Bay Company store. This store was the only 
retail outlet on the reserve for food, dry goods, equipment and 
fuel. For some time community members had been involved in 
discussions at General Meetings and over the local radio station 
regarding starting Band-owned, non-profit businesses or services 
which would be self-supporting, create employment, and provide 


social and morale benefits for the community as a whole. To 
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initiate action the Chief and Council made circulation of money 
within the community their first economic development Priority’ 
A study was done to ascertain what business or businesses were 
funelling the most monies out of the community: it was revealed 
that the Hudson's Bay Company was taking out 82% of the incoming 
monies. Thus, most of whatever money was obtained through the 
sale of furs, transfer payments, and occasional paid labour was 
immediately leaking out of Kingfisher as soon as anything was 
purchased from the store. With its local monopoly, the Bay 
camptrade store made substantial profits. None of these profits 
were being retained within the community, but were being enjoyed 
somewhere far away from Kingfisher Lake. 

Based on this recognition of the extent to which the Bay 
store was draining capital away from their community, a motion 
was made at a General Meeting in June 1979 that the HBC be 
approached with a proposal that they sell the store to the 
Kingfisher Band. The motion was passed unanimously. | 

Initially, the Bay was reluctant to divest itself of this 
profitable operation. Community pressure had to be applied, and 
funds had to be raised. First, the Band set up a small store of 
their own to compete with the Bay store and begin raising funds 
needed for the purchase. A petition was circulated and signed 
by Band members eighteen years of age and over stating their 
support for the proposed takeover. Efforts were made to better 


inform community members of the economics of the transaction. 
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Then the manager of the Bay store, a Band member with fourteen 
years' experience, threatened to resign. This posed a very 
tangible problem for the Bay, because no other local resident 
was willing to be the replacement. A new manager at a higher 
salary would have to be brought in from outside, and a new 
residence constructed, as there was no available housing on the 
reserve. The prospect of incurring these expenses, Ext AD 
with growing community pressure and allegience to the new store, 
created a situation in which the Bay was prepared to sell. 

The Band's ability to proceed with the purchase of the 
store property and inventory depended on obtaining two-year LEAP 
funding for wages and operating expenses, and some initial LEAP 
capital funds for fixtures and structural improvements. Once 
this funding was approved the Band would a needaen DIAND for a 
loan and grant from the IEDF for purchase of inventory. The Bay 
had indicated that it was prepared to meet with the Band when 
these two sources of funding were confirmed. Band | 
representatives had met with LEAP and DIAND officials in June of 
1979, and had received assurance of support in the application 
process. 

An extensive feasibility study and application to LEAP was 
duly prepared by local people, at the Band's own expense. It 
covered all aspects of the project: the community context, 
overall objectives, social impacts, management and staff, a work 
plan, an operational plan, and detailed financial data. LEAP 
funding for the first two years of operation was required so 


that gross profits could be applied to the repayment of the 
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IEDF loan and a mortgage on the balance of the inventory to be 
held by the Bay. Other sources of funds were to include a 
contribution of Band funds for fixtures and structures, and 
personal loans from Band members. 

The LEAP contribution was speedily approved. Although the 
IEDF funds took much longer to obtain, the transaction with the 
Bay was completed, giving ownership of the store to the 
Kingfisher Lake Socio-Economic Development Corporation. 

DIAND officials made efforts early on to convince the Band 
to adopt a co-operative structure for ive store. This would 
have tied the store into the existing co-op network and support 
structures. From the Band's point of view this was not 
desirable, in that it might create openings for external 
interference and control. Another more important reason for not 
incorporating as a co-op was that payment of patronage daidends 
under a co-op would run counter to the community's purposes in 
gaining control over the main profitable business on ae 
reserve; instead of profits being pooled and used to undertake 
projects beyond the capabilities of individuals, dividends would 
be dispersed and simply recycled through the store. 

From the outset, as stated in the LEAP funding proposal, 
"emphasis was not to be on lowering present prices, but rather 
on having local control of the business and keeping the profits 
within the community". The community-owned store would "use the 
Same average mark-ups, 25% for food and petroleum products, and 
37.5% for dry goods, as the Bay . . . so that there would be no 


drastic changes in profits and prices". The fundamental 
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difference, of course, would be that substantial profits would 
be retained locally, and applied to developing projects that 
would benefit all community members. 

The charter of the new corporation was intentionally 
drafted to allow for a wide latitude of goals and activities. 
This was in keeping with the Band's view that development is a 
multi-faceted process, involving every aspect of people's 
lives. A more limited, sectoral mandate for the corporation 
would have been an unnecessary restraint. 

Having control over the store has made an enormous 
difference to the community's ability to plan and implement its 
own development programs. Retaining the store's profits gives 
the Band access to a vital element in the development process: 
an independent fund of capital to which no external strings are 
tied. At the same time, the Socio-Economic Development 
Corporation's structure and mandate provide the mechanism for 
participatory decision-making and sharing of responsibility, and 
also by definition ensure that the benefits of local initiatives 
will be widespread. 

At a general meeting of the Corporation membership in 1980 
priorities for further projects were set by consensus. A 
top priority was a laundromat. Washing and drying clothes in 
the bitter cold of wintertime is an extremely difficult and time 
and energy-consuming task for women in remote northern 
communities. Water must be fetched from a lake or river, 
firewood gathered to heat the water on a stove, the clothes 


scrubbed and rinsed and wrung by hand, and then hung to dry in 
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sub-zero temperatures. Kingfisher Band members agreed that a 
fully-equipped laundromat would be a significant improvement in 
their daily lives. 

With a $55,000 contribution from the LEAP program and 
$57,000 from the store profits the Band has constructed a. new 
building and installed several washers and dryers. ped aeias 
costs, including electricity, propane and maintenance are 
expected to be covered by the charges for using the facilities. 
A local person acts as a caretaker and collects the users' 
payments. 

The Kingfisher laundromat, open since October 1982, is a 
bright, clean, well-maintained and fully operational community- 
controlled facility. Knowing that it was created at their own 
initiative and belongs to them, and that a substantial amount of 
their own money went into it, allows people to treat the 
laundromat with respect and pride. It was what people wanted, 
and they're taking good care of it. 

DIA had no involvement in the laundromat project. This was 
by the Band's choice; from their experience they felt that DIA 
participation would lead to interference and delays, and a loss 
of their sense of community ownership and control. 

Another important community project initiated by the SED 
Group (as the Corporation is known locally), in conjunction with 
the Band, is a mechanics/repair shop. Funding for building 
materials was obtained from DIAND and for labour costs in 
construction from CEIC. The Corporation contributed $5,000 for 
tools and equipment. The Band is responsible for maintenance of 


the shop. The Kingfisher mechanics shop makes available to all 
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community members apteascne well-lit and well-equipped space 
where repairs and maintenance on all sorts of vital equipment -- 
skidoos, chainsaws, generators, etc. --~ can be done. Before the 
creation of this facility, people often had to work on equipment 
out-of-doors (in the cold during the winter), and often without 
the requisite tools to do the job easily or well. A community 
shop avoids the duplication of specialized tools, while ensuring 
that everyone has access to what they need, and an appropriate 
place in which to work. Two dollars a day are paid to the Band 
for use of the shop facilities (there is a small additional fee 
for use of certain power tools). 

There are several trained mechanics in the community who 
are present in the shop on a rotating basis. Whenever someone 
needs work done on a skidoo, chainsaw, generator or outboard 
motor that they can't do themselves, they can arrange for one of 
the skilled mechanics to do the repairs, or to assist them. 
Payment can be in the form of a monetary fee, or by Senenge Or 
skills and labour, or any other means that may be appropriate 
between the two. By operating the shop on this kind of basis 
repair costs for small motors are kept minimal and at the same 
time the opportunity for people to develop mechanical skills is 
enhanced. The Corporation is currently planning a carpentry 
shop which will operate on the same basis. 

The community coffee shop is also operated by the Band 
in consultation with the SED Group. In addition to a part-time 


manager who receives a salary the coffee shop employs four to 
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six women on a rotating basis, each working for one week at a 
time. The employees are paid from the coffee shop surpluses. 
By employing several people who work on a rotational system the 
ability to extend skills and experience throughout the community 
. is greatly increased. 

In general, there is a concern to avoid a situation in 
which people become involved in only one activity: or project as 
this may be the basis for the formation of interest groups and 
perhaps factions within the community. But also for the sake of 
people's broader education they feel it is better not to 
specialize in a single activity. 

The Kingfisher Lake Socio-Economic Development Corporation 
is presently in the planning stages of a project to replace the 
old store with a newer one. The new store will be built using 
the surpluses generated from the store sales, at a cost of 
approximately $175-200,000. As much local material as 
possible will be used in construction. The old ees aal in 
the future be used for storage. Thus, within the space of only 
three years, the Corporation has moved from the point where it 
had to struggle to take over the existing store, to being able 
to replace it with a larger and better facility. 

The Development Corporation in Kingfisher Lake was 
established i serve the needs of the entire community. It 
occasionally receives requests from various community committees 
-and groups to assist them with specific projects. Ttyhas, or 


example, worked with the local recreation committee to purchase 
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various kinds of recreational equipment. Generally the 
development corporation will purchase the equipment and re-sell 
it to the committee at a small mark-up. The committee will then 
raise the money through a community fund-raising drive. The 
same approach was adopted when the local church decided to 
purchase a new organ through the corporation. There is no 
hesitation in paying the mark-up since it all goes into the 
Socio-Economic Development Corporation for projects which 
benefit the community as a whole. 

‘The long-range objective of the Kingfisher Lake Socio- 
Economic Development Corporation is to assist the community in 
finding sustainable alternatives to traditional pursuits as the 
central “afer: or economic life. They believe that the abiticy 
to pursue traditional activities may not last much longer and as 
they express it themselves, it is important to try not to live 
contradictions. The general perspective they have adopted in 
their planning is that even as traditional pursuits fetes 
declining new alternatives must be found and structured so that 
people can retain their dignity. In order to be able to plan a 
new way of life in accordance with this perspective they feel it 
is important to do what they can to avoid internal divisiveness 
and conflicts. Therefore, in addition to not putting too heavy 
an emphasis on traditional pursuits and thereby having within 
the community a traditional enclave and a modern enclave, they 
are also trying to avoid over-specialization in new under- 
takings. As well, to smooth the transition to new forms of 


employment, efforts are made to assure that employees in any 
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enterprise are happy in their work. Serious attention is paid 
to non-monetary conditions of work such as comfortable working 
conditions. This stems from the recognition that the rewards 
of work are not simply monetary; a lot depends on how a person 
is treated on the job. 

The Development Corporation is presently conducting 
research into a number of Snaciisié projects which will help to 
realize the community's long-range objectives. Among these is 
an agricultural project in which they will assess the 
feasibility of community gardening and also of constructing 
community greenhouses. (Potatoes are already being grown 
locally, a significant step in this environment.) They are also 
investigating the possibility of providing an independent source 
of hydroelectric energy for the community. Preliminary research 
is now under way into various small-scale alternative energy 
systems. At the present time some domestic electricity 
consumption is provided by a diesel generating syasemeppowries 
by DIAND. This system, however, needs to be supplemented with 
small portable generators in most of the homes. Having their 
own energy system would mean not only more adequate electricity 
service but much more self-reliance at the community level. 

The Kingfisher Lake Socio-Economic Development Corporation 
was established as a non-profit corporation. The funds with 
which it operates come primarily from three sources: surplus 
from store sales, the local purchase of furs and their 
subsequent resale, and interest on term deposits. Also, all 


surpluses from the various community-based projects goes to the 
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corporation. The corporation's staff see the key to their 
successful planning in good accounting and accountability. They 
carefully assess the financial needs of any project before they 
undertake it and carefully plan initial funding and operations. 
They also assess the socio-economic impact of any project on the 
community. Careful audits are conducted regularly. The staff 
functions in such a way that the corporation is accountable for 
all activities to the membership which comprises the entire 
community. The corporation has a small staff which is directly 
accountable to a Board of Directors. There are nine members of 
the Board which represents 
a cross-section of the community's families and consists of 
people with a range of skills. When the corporation was first 
being established, it was felt to be necessary to structure the 
Board in such a way that the corporation would not be dominated 
by a single family. They did this by not permitting more than 
three Board members from any family group.'= in GefePars they 
believe it is very important that their development activities 
be organized in such a way that the corporation's businesses 
remain separate from local politics. There has been a good deal 
of continuity in the Board and the composition of the Board as 
it was originally established still functions intact. The 
determination of the priorities for the corporation's activities 
is made at annual meetings when the community members express 
their preferences for projects and set the agenda for the 
following year. As mentioned earlier, it was at such an annual 
meeting that the decision was made for the corporation to 


establish a laundromat and mechanics shop. 
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The composition of the Board of the socio-economic 
development corporation is different from the composition of the 
Band Council. However, the two groups cooperate very closely 
and they see their respective areas of work complementing one 
another. The Chief, the Corporation Board and project staff 
meet regularly to discuss the progress of various activities, to 
identify potential problems, and to monitor financial affairs. 
As a further example of co-operation, the corporation, in 
addition to its economic development activities, also meuearali 
a credit policy for individuals. But it is a credit policy 
different from the conventional approach to individual loans. 
If it appears that the individual requesting the loan may have 
some difficulty in repaying it, he/she will not simply be denied 
the loan and forgotten about. an eee Lice corporation, the 
individual, and the Band will meet and an effort will be made to 
find employment for the individual or to identify other 
conditions which need to be dealt with so that repayment is 
possible. This may be done through various band-administered 
federal programs or other projects. Also, the two organizations 
share funds and frequently share expertise, in accounting, for 


example. 


Conclusion 

In assessing Kingfisher Lake's achievements in community- 
based economic development, we must stress that the non-profit 
Socio-Economic Development Corporation structure in itself 
hasn't ensured success. Rather, a whole set of circumstances, 
approaches and relationships has contributed to Kingfisher's 
"resonance" (its co-operative vitality and social cohesion) and 


allowed the community to tackle its own development problems so 
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energetically. Nowhere else will these factors be found in 
precisely the same combination; nonetheless, Kingfisher's 
experience suggests certain considerations that might be taken 
by other Bands wishing to increase their self-reliance while 
continuing of necessity to depend on transfer payments. 

Among the factors contributing to Kingfisher's success are 
the following: 

1. careful, step-by-step planning, involving intensive 

research and analysis of the community's material and human 

resources and its relationship to external agencies 

2. close co-operation and open communication between 

leadership and community members in identifying needs and 

setting priorities 

3. clear accountability of all projects through regular 

audits; accountability to all community members, not just 

to external agencies. 

4. commitment on the part of community leaders io remain 

directly involved in grass-roots development 

5. Maintaining a distance from the Department of Indian 

Affairs, and minimizing the Department's involvement and 

interference in community projects 

6. establishment of a non-profit Socio-Economic 

Development Corporation as the major vehicle for 

development planning, project implementation, and 

distribution of benefits 

7. separation of the political leadership (Band 

government) from the administration of the Corporation, 


thus avoiding confusion of goals and manipulation of the 


Corporation to serve more limited interests 


aes ey eke 

8. avoidance of factionalism by ensuring balanced 
representation of all family groups on the Corporation 
Board, and by discouraging the emergence of new religious 
sects in the community 

9. establishment, through the Corporation, of an 
independent, community-controlled fund of capital, making 
possible deliberate, comprehensive planning and implemen- 
tation of projects in line with community priorities 

10. continuity in the development process, by encouraging 
project staff and Corporation Board members to remain -> 
involved for long terms; changes in personnel made 
gradually, to allow for adequate training of replacements; 
in general, making changes gradually so that people are 
aware of the implications in advance and are prepared to 
accept them 

11. increased internal circulation of incoming monies 
through reinvestment of surplus in community projects 

12. recognition of the importance of non-monetary values in 
the Bove ropment process, e.g. dignity, good working 
conditions, sense of "ownership" and participation, 


compatibility with indigenous culture. 


Note on Sources 


This case study was prepared on the basis of interviews 
with Kingfisher Lake Band officials and directors of the 
Socio-Fconomic Development Corporation, and with reference 
to the Band's proposal to LEAP for the takeover of the 


local Hudon's Bay Company store. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


ie The main issue in Ontario north of 50° is the development 
of its people. Development is not merely the allocation 

of a cluster of benefits to impoverished and marginalized 
social groups. Nor can it be externally induced by the in- 
jection of material, technical or financial resources, and 
led through a series of discrete and predetermined stages. 
Non-material values are of vital importance in people's 
evaluation of their own condition, and a sense of control 

and ownership of the institutions that shape their lives 

is indispensable to their well-being. This is not to suggest 
for a moment that material conditions can be disregarded 

or transcended. Rather, we wish to stress that for material 
changes to be truly beneficial, they must be brought about 

as part of a process of empowerment and social transformation, 
and under the control of the people whose lives they most 
directly affect. 

Environmental policies for Ontario north of 50° should 
be framed with a view to fostering the attainment of the 
social, economic and cultural development goals of the 
majority of the area's inhabitants. In this sense, the 
realization of the potential for "natural resource" develop- 
ment should be seen as subordinate to the fulfillment of 
human needs and aspirations. 

Making up two-thirds of the population of the area 


under consideration, the people of the Nishnawbe-Aski nation 


have the greatest stake in determining the framework for 

development activity in the north. Their development, in 

their own terms, should be the top priority in any process 

of policy formation. 

In light of this analysis, based on an examination of 

three decades of international development assistance, 

we strongly recommend to the Commission that steps be taken to involve 
the Nishnawbe-Aski nation, through its representative bodies at the 
Band, Tribal Council and Grand Council Levels, as primary participants 
an the determination of development policies for Ontario north of 50°. 
Only if greater control is vested in the hands of the people 
whose traditional territories and physical environment will 
sustain the impact of resource development activities, will 
these activities be of long-term value in human terms, and 
help to break the Jokes GRR of dependency and 


underdevelopment. 


2s The erosion of the traditional means of subsistence 
and the lifestyle (hunting, gathering, trapping, fishing) 
of indigenous people has enforced an artificial community 
structure in permanent settlements, and a dependence on 
external "aid" in the form of transfer payments and govern-= 
ment services. This erosion, while it cannot be wholly re- 
versed, should be halted. Steps should be taken to allow 


activities that are no longer "economic" in the context of 


a market economy to be carried on productively, rather than 
relegating people to sedentary inactivity and a sense of 
purposelessness. Traditional pursuits are central to native 
people's cultural identity, and constitute the most environ- 
mentally sound and renewable means to exploit the relatively 
meagre resource base of the region. We recommend that subsidies 
for fur harvesting and fishing should be set at Levels that ensure a 
decent Livelihood, and allow people to work with dignity. 

Continuation of traditional pursuits as the main alter- 
native to welfare dependency also necessitates clear access 
to territories suitable for sustained harvesting. We therefore 
necommend that Land use guidelines for Ontario nomen ee 50° shoukd give 


prtority of access to native trappers, hunters and fishermen. 


3 While compliance with the recommendations made above 
would lessen dependency and stem the tide of underdevelopment, 
the fact remains that native communities will continue of 
necessity to depend heavily on transfer payments. It is in 
this context that the aid relationship must be critically 
examined and altered to allow for a maximum of self-reliance 
and native control. Third World experience (as evidenced by 
our Caribbean case study) has shown that locally-controlled 
development agencies, as intermediaries between aid donors 

and recipients, are the most effective means to bring about 
the process of empowerment, social transformation and material 


improvement that defines development in its broadest sense. 


We therefore recommend that support should be given to the consoki- 
dation of native-controlled development institutions, at the district and 
negtonal Levels, as the primary planning, co-ordinating, impLementing 
and evaluating mechanisms for development activities in Ontario north 
of 509. This support should be non-interventionist, flexible 
and long-term, and allow for experimentation and inevitable 
instances of failure and misjudgement. 

Devolution in its truest sense is not simply the 
assumption by native bureaucrats of existing programs and 
services. Rather, it is the transfer of control over the 
setting of priorities, the shaping of programs, and the eva- 
luation of their success and failure. Devolution of control 
to native development institutions would.not only replace 
non-native with native workers in the administrative apparatus, 
thus generating significant native employment and opening 
up opportunities for practical experience. It would also 
contribute to the empowerment of native people in determining 


the “direction of their own lives. 


4. Within the framework of native-controlled development 
institutions, specific attention should be paid to the potential 
of community-owned enterprises to increase self-reliance and 
provide alternatives to traditional pursuits. The experience 

of the Kingfisher Lake Socio-Economic Development Corporation 
demonstrates that significant momentum can be generated when 


people work together for a common purpose, minimize outside 


interference, cut down on the leakage of capital, and apply 
surplus to projects that benefit the community as a whole. 
Key operating principles in this process are careful, step- 
by-step planning, community-wide participation in setting 
priorities, open communication between leaders and community 
members, and good accountability (not just to external agencies) 
through regular audits. 

The Big Trout Lake Furniture Shop experience makes clear 
the potential, albeit on a small scale, for the development 
of manufacturing enterprises in remote northern communities. 
In this instance outside non-native institutions, both private 
and government ail have an important role to play as customers 
for the factory's products, as the meeting of local demand 
will not add to the total amount of capital circulating in 
the community. 

Another important conclusion to be drawn from the 
Big Trout Lake Furniture Shop experience is that for resource- 
based enterprises to truly lessen dependence, access to and 
means for the provision of local resources must be established 
before the venture begins operation. In this case facilities 
for seasoning and properly drying locally-milled lumber should 
have been set up in advance. 

In this neganrd, we Aecommend that the Commission, rather than 
encourage the establishment of nesource-extraction industries supplying 
naw matertaks to processors and manufacturers in the southern metropoke, 


Should support as a higher prtority the establishment (where they are 


compatible with the continuation of traditional pursuits) of smaller- 
scake nesource-extraction facilities geared to supplying manufacturing 
enterprises under community control in the northern hinterland. 
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2) the role of the LDA's in stimulating community skills 
development, including appropriate leadership roles in the 
development of community/project planning and establishment 
of priorities; 

3) the relationship of the'LDA's to international NCO 
funding sources so as to further a self-reliant community 
process, and the impact of global/national structures of 
underdevelopment on that process. 


(i) The Community Development Process 


A central conclusion which emerges from this case study is 


that Caribbean local development agencies have proved to be more 


successful in meeting community needs where they are still in 


fact controlled by those involved in community development at 


the local community level.” In’ the case of the St. Vincent LDA, 


the support for projects at the community level has been a part 
of a conscious process to relate these projects to the 
stimulation of community vitality, confidence and group 
responsibility as well as to meet specific economic needs. The 
St. Vincent LDA has emerged directly out of and continues to 


find its raison d'etre within the programs of several community- 


rooted Organizations on the island. It has structured its 
priorities in terms of the’ felt needs of these particpiating 
organizations and their relationship to rural community 
projects. Since its formation two years ago, this LDA has not 
developed an institutional rationale and program separate from 


the work of its component base. 
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Projects are not seen as ends in themselves by the. Se. 
Vincent LDA; one observer noted that "if the work of LDA's is 
only seen in the context of money for projects and specific 
skills training within a project, if they don't work out some 
process for continuing to grow in the community, for testing the 
Vitality of the community, in the sense of an alternative 
approach to development, it is not going anywhere ..." The 
work of St. Vincent community promotors (described in section B) 
"waS a process indigenous to a community which in its specific 
projects might not involve everyone directly; but, they also 
tried to organize their projects (e.g. the snackette or the 
pre-school) in a way that draws the community into a local 
development process, that helps to develop those that are drawn 
in to another level". (Interview, October 15, 1982) The 
eA ee of this process for the St. Vincent LDA had several 


key components. 


First, LDA support for projects arises from. the community 


development work of active community animators. Farmers, for 


example, have -come together on one part of the island to form a 
farmers' union through community level animation. The animator 
for the union moved from community to community during the first 
year, talking to farmers about the role of farmers as a social 

movement to change their situation, to identify their needs and 
problems. A revolving loan fund, to which both individual and 

groups of farmers could apply, was established early on through 


a grant from an international NGO. While the fund provided 


small loan assistance to farmers, it was also consciously 
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This relationship between the project and the LDA have 
compounded other problems which an agricultural project faces. 
The Project Manager makes the key decisions affecting the 
project in meetings with the LDA staff. While the co-op members 
have developed co-operative day to day management of the farm, 
their sense of responsibility to the project is largely 
determined by their relationship to the LDA. In the words of 
an evaluation report: 
“Project participants do not consider the farm as 
their project; they view themselves merely as 
workers in the programme, not as the owners. To a 
great extent this has been caused by the LDA in that 
the LDA's image is too overbearing. The LDA director 
is seen not as a resource person, but as the very 
Pillar of the venture. The group is committed to the 
ideals of the project but still regards it as 
belonging to someone else". (Project Evaluation 
Reports, 1982, p. 4) 
In the content of a very difficult living situation and 
deteriorating farm infrastructure, this relationship has only 
added to the low morale of project members. As well, the 
project's dependency on the LDA for more capital inputs to give 
the project longer-term viability reinforces the image of the 
LDA and perpetuates an ultimately unsustainable role for’ the LDA 
in the project. While this is a particular example arising out 


of difficult circumstances, it does highlight the importance of 


complementing skills development with the promotion of a vital 


internal process of involvement and shared responsibility for 


The emphasis by the St. Vincent LDA on the peLority of the 


community process offers a perspective on this dimension of 


leadership training. In this example, community promotors 
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Revisions to Development Education Centre Submission HS: 23% 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


p. 3 (123), lines 6-8: 

We recommend that equalization payments for fur harvesting 
and fishing, to offset extremely high overhead expenses 
for air transport, snow machines, fuel, equipment, etc., 
should be set at levels that ensure a decent livelihood 


and allow people to work with dignity. 


mente 4). Lanes i-5 

We therefore recommend that support should be given to 

the consolidation of native-controlled development 
institutions, at the local community, district and regional 
levels, as the primary planning, co-ordinating, implementing 
and evaluating mechanisms for development activities in 


Ontario north of 50°. 
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TRAPPING PRESENTATICN 237 


we want to present our concerns sodout Trapline Areas that 
were allocated to us by Ministry of Natural Hesources. 

In Kasabonika alone there are (6) six Trapline Areas and 
a total of 70 Trappers. These Trapline Areas tnat were 
allocated to us are not acceptable because it nas been tne 
tradition of our people, tnat thev can trap anywnere trev want 
without any conflict. The tradition still stands as of today. 

Since trappers can trap anywnere trey want, we nave 
decided by conmnining all (6) Trapline Areas to make one con- 
manity trapline, thus enabling tyne trappers to use anv area 
oreferved. 

Another concern we rave is tnat, we do not want our present 
Trapline Areas to be reduced anymore, According to our elders, 
the Trapline Areas that are presently in use are much smaller 
tnan they used to be. 

Trapping-is verv important to our people and we cannot 
allow control of Trapline Aress to be in tne hands of anvone 
but the people of Kasaboni'tae 
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Box 32c, 
Red Lake, Ont. 
POV 2M0 


September 26th, 1983 


Mr. J. E. J. Fahlgren, 

Commissioner 

The Koyal Commission on the Northern Environment 
Suite 201, 215 Red River bad 

Thunder Bay, Ontario 

P7B 1L5 af 


Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the Red Lake Vistrict A.0.T.5. 
(As One That Serves) Men's Club, I wish to submit the 
enclosed brief to your commission. 

As a result of your commission's wide range 
of investigations, almost everything is subject to your 
scrutiny. 

Our group lacks the expertise to comment on 
such things as water and air pollution; the scalping of 
our forests; the destruction of spawning beds in lakes 
and streams, and so on. 

‘he magnitude of your commision's impressive 
researches and the views expressed regarding the West 
Patricia Land Use ! lan, especially the lack of native 
participation, inspires us to wish your commission good 
luck and may the good Lord bless your efforts with success. 


Yours respectfully, 


i yl . SM En One 
“I. L. McEwen 
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BRIEF 
TO THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE NORTHERN ENVIRONMENT 


By The 
Red Lake YVistrict Men's AOTS Club 


“Local Government 

Pa Native Peoples: 
It is our recommendation that complete local Self Govern- 
ment be granted the native population on reserves. We 
know that from time immemorial the native people have used 
"consensus" as the mode of settling local affairs and that 
they have little sympathy with the Majority versus Minor- 
ity system's endless confrontations. We realize that both 
the provincial and federal governments have made some pro- 
gress in realizing actual self-government on reserves, and 
we hope this will continue. 


2h All areas: 
We recommend an immediate end to Improvement Yistricts as 
such after an initial three-year period. Municipal govern- 
ments should then be elected. We recommend an increase 


in the licensing powers of municipalities. 


Finances 


All communities north of the 50th degree have very limited 
financial resources. “hatever the cash flow generated by 
local activities, it is often syphoned off to Head Uffices of 
large corporations located elsewhere, the result being that there 
is not’ a sufficient supply of capital, risk or otherwise. We 
realize that many northern communities do not now have, nor are 
they likely at any time in the near future (five to twenty years) 
to acquire sufficient viable industrial activities to make their 
communities self-supporting. Therefore if these communities are 
to survive, with services' standards not less than 25% below the 
level of the southern parts of our province, it is essential that 
more funds be made available by the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments. Suggested ideas for raising these funds: 


1. A 1% gross royalty on Mining 

Cre 2h ee . < " Forest Products 

4. A 10% " revenue local branches LCBO 

Uae ie to ae ens aa " " HEPC 

5. A1% surcharge on Commercial “ishing (for reserves only) 
6..q8 Oe a" " Tourism Cs : * 


cont. 
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hd At. Ue 2, 
Finances cont. 
Ideas that need to be studied for future use in trying to make 
the north self-supporting financially: 

phe Large scale wild rice production 


zy : i fish farms 

oat m1 . fur farms 

4, . a game farms 

De Adapting "Global Village" concepts in the use of Third 


Wave technology 


Education 


1c Native Communities 
it is our recommendation that: 
1. In the first three years of public school,education 
be bi-cultural, i.e. the native language and English 
or French. 

2. A large proportion of teachers should be of native origin. 

a. Texts should be cleared of racist slurs. 

4, Efforts to support and reinforce native pride should 
be encouraged. 

De As many people will HAVE to leave the reserves to 
better their economic future, courses on how to fit 
into a multi-cultured life should be given on: 

a. personal hygiene 

b. property maintenance 

ec. financial responsibility 

dad. job responsibility 

e. how to avoid being a welfare victim 

f. elementary ways to cope with and understand laws 
2. ~ All Communities 

Suggestions for improving the education system: 

as Basie provincial standards, all grades 

nde Basic provincial examinations, grade 6 and up. 

Be A change in grant structure to enable northern boards 
to compete with eastern boards in providing a sound 
basic education. 

4, Education strategies be developed to enable all students 
to cope with technological change. 


cont. 
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26 Global Village 

1. Computer technology combined with the use of communi- 
cation satellites will allow people living in north- 
ern communities to work at an increasing variety of 
jobs without the necessity of leaving the north , 
e.g, journalism, software production, accounting, 
design, etc. An effort should be made, therefore, 
to acquaint people with, and fit them for, such oc- 
cupations. ‘uch occupations allow great freedom for 
the individual in the matter of hours, work habits, etc. 

es Electronic "piece work" such as assembly of small com- 
ponents could be an ideal second industry in many 
small communities. The transportation costs would be 
minimal when compared to the value of the goods being 
produced. es 


Resources Management 
1. Not enough forest regeneration is being done to en- 


sure a lasting supply of forest products; this is 
very important in "slow growth" areas. 
oe There are not any visible plans for industries to re- 
place mining when the ore runs out. 
ae Tourism: ‘There is not enough high class accommodation 
available to attract and service large scale tours by 
bus or plane. We received this information from 
several large travel service firms. 
4 Restore levels of productivity of fish-producing lakes 
and rivers. Suggested ideas: 
a. closed seasons 
b. smaller quotas 
ec. fish hatcheries 
The government, as trustee of the resources of the province, has 
a moral responsibility to manage those resources in such a way 
thatfuture generations may enjoy continuing prosperity, both 


economic and recreational. 


cont. 
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Health 
tae All communities 


We are fortunate in Ontario to enjoy one of the world's 
best Health Services but it appears too top heavy with ad- 
ministration and clerical staff with a reduction in medi- 
cal staff. This item needs immediate correction. 

as Reserves 
Most reserves have no local medical doctors. Some have 
excellent nursing stations; the local inhabitants would 
feel more confidence in the staff if more native nurses 
were employed. 


Law Enforcement 
In general we are served by a first-rate police force, 
the O.P.P. In this vast area they are spread thin, but do a 
very good job. 
Ai Reserves 
We are glad to see the increase in native police on re- 
serves and hear good reports of their work; as this plan 
expands it should do much to reduce the plague of sense- 
less vandalism that creates so much adverse criticism 
of native people. 
eae Law - General 
1. We believe that our court system is effective, with 
its graduations of levels to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
2. We are pleased to see more "community service" sent-— 
ences being used. 
3. We support the minimal security type of jail, such as 
Community tesource Centres. 
-4, We recommend that Court Worker programmes De 5B enki 


Respectfully submitted, 
Red Lake District Men's AOTS Club 
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SERIALS DEPARTMENT 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO - LIBRARY 
Toronto, Ontario 

M5S 1A5 


Dear Sir/Madam: 
Enclosed please find hearing submission to the Royal 


Commission on the Northern Environment number 239. 


Sincerely, 


Ne ey 
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J. Nelson, 
Librarian. 
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i , | November 21, 1983 


Royal Commission on the Northern Environment 

55 Bloor St. W. Suite 801 

Toronto, Ontario ; 

M4W 1A5 i Ries 


Deary.sin: 


Following our submission to the Commissioner February 16, 1983, we were asked 
to elaborate on our suggestion that 'appropriate government agencies and 
industries should be urged to develop incentives and programs for improved 
utilization of currently non merchantable species and residues...'. 


First we would like to applaud existing Provincial and Federal programs 
designed to promote the conservation of energy and increased utilization of 
waste for energy. 


The Problem 


There are numerous reasons attributable to stand condition which causes poor 
utilization of existing standing timber. 


Some of these include 1) over mature timber, 2) well stocked low value hardwood 
or mixed stands, 3) poorly stocked stands with low volumes/acre of merchantable 
material,4) well stocked dead or dying merchantable material due to fire or disease. 


Other reasons for low utilization lie in harvest and processing practices which 
create wasite. 


Background 


The current licencing system revolves around large forest areas which are allocated 
more or less exclusively to large wood using companies. These companies, for the 
most part, produce products such as lumber, paper, plywood or waferboard. 


The raw material required for these products include 16' softwood logs, 8! pulpwood, 
104" veneer bolts and 8' poplar bolts. Trees never grow in these exact sizes 

of multiples thereof. Forests are never comprised purely of the desired species 

for the particular Company's product. The complex system of exchanges of raw 
material between Companies, third party agreements etc. is a direct result of 

this oversite on Mother Natures part. For a countless variety of reasons (eg: 

haul distances, poor quality, low stocking, poor markets, unsuitable timing, species 
mix, poor access) it is often not economical or practical to totally utilize the 
wood fibre on a given unit area of forest land. These Companies for the most part, 
find it challenging enough to operate profitably using current utilization practices 
without getting involved in increased utilization standards. 


Recommendation 


In many situations, the most practical way to utilize waste material on these 
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Company licenced areas is to encourage small businesses who can produce 
speciality products from waste on a small scale. The governments could 
encourage and finance feasibility studies to utilize waste and provide financial . 
incentives to the small entrepreneur willing to carry out these operations. 


The large Company licence holder could improve utilization by using the waste 
produced to supply energy required at the mill. Where this is feasible Companies 
should be encouraged to haul treelength to the mill. Government incentives 
should be in place to encourage the Companies to make the large initial 
investment required. 


In summary improved utilization is a difficult goal, but one that should be 
continually strived for. Unique solutions for each situation have to be found. 
Proposals put forward by government and Company people each have to be assessed 
on their own merit by knowledgeable government representatives through an 
ongoing program to provide incentive for improved utilization. 


Better utilization converts marginal forest to highly productive forest for the 
future. Maximum utilization of a given timber stand reduces subsequent 


regeneration costs. 


Yours truly, 


Che Gat 
pr. tremblay, R-P.F. 
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FINAL SUBMISSION 
OF THE 
KAYAHNA AREA TRIBAL COUNCIL 
TO THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE NORTHERN ENVIRONMENT 


DATED: 
OCTOBER, 1983. 
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APPENDIX 1 
LAND USE AND OCCUPANCY STUDY 


Prepared by Prof. K. Sieciechowicz 


APPENDIX I] 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES IN KAYAHNA: 
PAST AND FUTURE 


Prepared by Jane Henson 


APPENDIX III 


PRESENTATION OF KINGFISHER LAKE BAND 
TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE NORTHERN 
ENVIRONMENT 


Dated: June 14, 1983 


APPENDIX IV 


PRESENTATION OF KASABONIKA LAKE BAND 
TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE NORTHERN 
ENVIRONMENT 


Dated: June ma by 983 


APPENDIX _V 


PRESENTATION OF WUNNUMMIN LAKE BAND 
TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE NORTHERN 
ENVIRONMENT 


Dated: June 15, 1983 
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repart to 


The Royal Commission oan tne Northern Eri Ll marine it 


> was estadlished in July, 1977 tar: 


inguire into any beneficial and adverse effects on tne 


environment for. the "pecaple: oF (Oritarie cr may cr 
enterprises north of the S@th parallel af Yaron 


latitude such as thease related tx Darveselrng,— Siuoply 
and use af timber resources, mining, milling, smeitina, 
mil and gas extraction, hydra-electric deveinomernt, 
nuclear power develocoment, Water wse, Cour ism ama 
recreation, transportatian, COMMU LOAtT Tors ior 


pipelines; 


to inquire inte methods that shauld be usad ir ne 
Future to assess, evaluate and make decisicgns 


concerning the effects on the envirearment af such majar 


enterprises; and 


to investigate the feasibility and desireabiiity ai 


alternative undertakings nmorth of the S@un sarailei. 


In Agoril, 0978 the eRoeGo NM. &. preseited A sreliminary 


the premier af Ontario with three recamnmencat toms: 


cole) the establishment of a continuing coammissicgan oor tis 
northern environment to consider the angoing Guesticms gS 
develsoment north af the S@th parallel north latitude and tow 
instrummts such as the Environmental Assessment Act R. 5.0. Lassa, 


Chapter 


physical 


144 may O@ utilized to ensure adequate social and and 


planning before develrpment accurs; 


rr 
' 


(=) the establishment of a task force mf WIPCherm reaEsieers 


i 


to encourage dialegue with ard amarg fellow nartherners z 
G5) the establishment of a tri-partite body composed « 
federal, pravincial and Indian members toa deal with thea 
mutstanding and unresalved issues of status LITncdian Penile. 

In December, 1378 the ROC. Noe. Dublished an issites 
Report which seught ta summarize its work until Ghat time and tea 
delineate the issues Surrounding majar develocoment narth of 52. 
These issues were identified by the Commission as being concerns 
surrounding decision making for major orajects marth of SQ aric 
Focused am the powerlessness of tne Indian pecnple and others 
living ir northern Ontario to influence tra cmurse at 
develrapment. 

Specifically, the Issues Report idertified Ghee 
Follawing cancerns: 
(i) the lack of consultation with the pecole whe live morth 


of SQ about develapment that will effect their Future; 


C349) the fact that mast marthern development is Form trae 
benefit af persans mot domiciled or empicyed marth of Si; 
(a41) the inability ard unwillingness of the two levels af 


ii 
2 

ny 
aay 
ie 


goverrment to resclve the questions of Indian iand ciaims 
Indian rights to self-determination. 
ae oe ime 


Since the release of the Issues Report the R.C.N. 


cant inuwed its work and has received a plethora of submM.seicns 


4 
\ 


qi 


reflecting a wide range af views. The Kayahna Area Tria 
Esunca t CHa ie: («Ged has Participated in the Commission’ S work 


throughout this period bath by way of written submission and at 


3 
the various public hearings in northern white and native 
communities. aya a ae ae eee has also reviewed the Yaris 
Submissions ta the Commissian and wishes at tris time imust 


summarize the evidence and cancretize its recammencat ions. 


THE POSITION OF THE KAYAHNA_ TRIBAL. COUNCIL 


1. THERE. MUST BE NO DEVELOPMENT NORTH OF THE S@TH PARALLEL 
UNT IE. THe GUEST ION OF OWNE RSET Or: Ae ei ii Sob 
beTTLED 


It is self-evident that a determinatian as $2 oawrnersnis 


of the land narth of the Sd8th parallel must be made priser ta ary 


“ty 


decisions as to develcoment of such land. The native pecgple « 


iG 


Kayahna and elsewhere in the nerth claim campiete richt amd titi 


to such lands including the sub-surface rights thereof and ins 


pa] 
if 


on their unfettered right to contral the develoapwent AVI 
exploration of such lands. 


The Province of Ontario also claims sownersmio of tress 


oO 


lands aon the grounds that they are for the mast urnaccupied Crown 
land and subject tao develoomert at the King’s prerogative. The 
Pravince’s claim is based on sections 9E(S) and ADS KET Wee a= 
British North America Act and Treaty #9. Section 92S) sravides 


"in each province, the Legislature may exclusively maka Laws 
relating to the Management and Sale sf the Public cLarics 
belonging to the Pravince and of the Timber Wit 
therean. " 


fl 
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Sectian 1089 of the BNA Act oravides that: 
"All Lands, Mines, Minerals and Royalties belonging vo tne 
Pravirnces af Canada at the Union of 1867 shall belang ta tre 
riew Provinces of. Ontario and Quebec subject  to...arny 
interest other than that af the Province in the same." 


Under the terms of Treaty #9 signed in 13 


& 
ay 
! 
a] 
as 
ct 
Hi 


Kayahbna people are considered to have agreed to cede, release 


surrender and yield up to the King all their rights, bkitiles and 


Privileges whatscever to their lands. The Ontaria gaverrmnent 
maintains that inasmuch as Indian title is “an interest  osther 
than that of the Province", and was extinguished by Treaty #9, 


that the Kayahna lands are row “uneceupied Creswn lands”, tine 
resources of which belong tur akl citizens, of .Ontaric. 

The Kayahna Area Tribal Council is comprised of seven 
communities with a& population numbering approximately #,1a2 
inhabitants and it vigorously rejgects the interpretation of tra 
Ontarica gavernment concerning tne ownership af their land. 


-+ 
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The Reayal Proclamation became law in RAs 


GJ 


» he tr 
recognized the existence af the territorial rights oF Inagians ane 
established procedures for the surrender of thase rights ta the 
Brn sit, (CAsOwrin Its purpose was tao allow for the lecal transfer 


of land from Indians to the Crown so that the British gaverninent 


Cera t WC) Gasol ratci the spread of settlement and prevent Lg iio ita 


from encraaching on Indian land. 

After 17635 all lands in Upper Canada were considered ta 
be Crown lands inasmuch as title was ultimately vesteac in tine 
Kirig. The King then preceeded to grant variaus interasts in 
these lands such as leases, licences or fee simple demises ta 


allow persons ta use such lands for various purposes and varying 


pericds af time. The Kayahna lands were referred ta as "Crown 

. et oe, Ur 9 Feds s 1 eyes) ae 
lands in the exclusive possession of Indian pecple", wsually 
called "Indian lands" or “Indian reserves". They were wat wroat 


Le I ais " wee EN SHE ps3 
were Known as "waste om vacant lands af the Crawn chat is 


a} 


lands which the King was free ta grant ta White settlers. The 
only means by which "Indian lands" could become "waste lance af 


tne Crown" was by following the fearmula set mut in tne Rayar 


Proclamation of 17635. The Indian pecole “irhabiting or claiming 


the lands which the Crown wanted to acquire for woite settlement 
would be approached ta see if they were "intiined ta Gdigpese" af 
the lands. If they were willing, a meeting would te eid and a 
deed would be drawn up and signed by both parties. 

Before Confederation in 1867, transactions with the 
Indian people im what is now Ontario were styled "incensure" mir 
"agreement " in accordance with the land law of the time, Tey 


were contracts by which the Indian pecp.e consernted ¢2 transfer 
to the Crown their “native title" or their wight at excise Dye 
passession and use af their land. The mative pecaple were mae 
ceding "awnership" of their land ta the Crewn —-- they were oanly 
ceeding exclusive possession and use and this is camsistant win 


the provision af Treaty #9 which provides that: 


"His Majesty the King hereby agrees with the saicg Trndians 
that they snall have the right ¢t0 oursue their usual 
vocations of hunting, trapping and fishing theeugheut thre 
tract surrendered as heretofore described... saving and 
excepting such tracts as may be required ar taken up Fram 


time to time for settlement mim. re lumbering TAR EN Gl oy alet amen 
4 3 4 <] 
ather PUurpmIses. ve 


It is “also “consistant with the “lenal “hietory “ee Cee a ate 
"acguisitian" af the land in the Kayahna area. 

In 1867 the boundaries of Ontario only extended as far 
as the "height af land” north of Lakes Huren and Superior (the 
southern bdboundary of Treaty #9); Lands Ptr SOT arr Ew en aaah ce 


divide were comsidered part of Rupert's Land, tne Hucsan's Bay 


Territory. Secticon 146 of the B.N.A. Act pravided that ees) 


address from the Houses of Parliament of Canada" tne Queen could 
admit Rupert’s Land and the Northwestern Territory te the Unair. 
Such an address was made ta the Queer ir) December of 1457 oy the 
Canadian Senate and House of Commons. The follswing paragraph 
appeared in that address: 
"And Furthermore that, upom the transference of tia 
Menrrrvories Pin «qQuesticn tothe iGanadi arn, GaVerrinieris y BoE 
Claims of the Indian tribes tn “compensation “far 8 Parnds 
required for purposes of settlement will be cansicdered anc 
settled in conformity with the equitable princizles which 
have uniformly governed the British Crown in its Geali 


with the aboriginies. " 


These “equitable principles" referred to are certainly 


the Reyal Proclamation of 1763 tegether with the subsequent 
directories and instructions promulgated thereunder. Tie o uis 


made clearer by reference to the Imperial Orcer im Cauncil «a 
June "es, 1874 transferring Ruoeart’?s Land and the Sortn-Western 


Territory ta the Dominion af Canada. Clause 14 therecdaf +s 


that: 


"Any claims of Indians ta compensation for lands require 


for purposes of settlement shall be dispasec oF by the 
Canadian Gaverrnment im cammunicatioan with the Imoerial 


Ley 


Gaverrnment; and the Campany CHudsen’s Bay Company] shall oe 
relieved of all responsibility in respect af them. ' 


The intention of the Canadian and British Crawn was 
clear. They intended to negotiate with the various native peanie 
according to the previsians set out in the Royal Prociamation oi 
oe 4 


1763 for the surrender of lands needed far settlement ara on fees 


understanding that such settlement would never interfere with the 
livelihood or lifestyle of the mative openple. Me tee ae 


Submission that it is the Ontario and Feceral gaverrments woo 4 


best possess a usufractory right to use dart lane share Shi seres 


purposes at the sufferance of the mative people concernec. 


Agreements signed with the native people Following 
Confederation can be both treaties in the international law sence 
and/ar contracts or debentures in the damestic law context. TAS 
former is toa arrange for the peace and gaedwill between twa 
scrvereign nations -- the Indian pecples and tne Eritish Crowes: 
the latter is intended to arrange for the surrenaer oF sand arc 
the two coricepts are nat mutually inclusive. 

Arr examination of Treaty #1 negotiated an August 2, 
1871 between Her Majesty the Queen and the Chipoewa and Swanoy 
Cree pesple of what is now southern Manitoba iliustrate this 


difference. The treaty states: 


"and whereas tne said Indians have been moatifiesed ana 
informed by Her Majyesty’s said Commissioner that it is the 


desire of Her Majesty toa open up to settlement anc 
immigration ai tract of country Oounded and cescribec a5 


hereinafter mentioned and ta mbtain the consent taere ta o 
her Indian subjects inhabiting the said trace, arid to maxe a 
treaty and arrangements with them, sa tnoat tnere may 36 
peace and goad will between them and ner Majesty. " 


The reference tea “consent” is the crucial part of the  “convracs” 
segment, while the "treaty" portian is to arrange For tne "peace 
and good will" af the Indian people. In exchange for waricue 


canmsideraticans, the Chippewa and Swampy Cree tribes agreed tt: 
"cede, release, surrender and yield up ta Her Majesty the 
Queer...all the lands" within certain defined limits, ang Laven, 
ta “maintain perpetual peace between themselves and Her Majyasty's 
White subjects". The distinction petween "cCaontract" ard “treaty” 
provisions is patent throughout the treaty document. 

The issue of consent is central to the signing of any 
treaty or cantract, and we now armacesd ta an examination 
"Treaty #9" with a view to determining whether there was tire 


requisite cansent ta the surrender of land and ta tha enterine 


into a new "peaceful" relationship with the Dominion of Canada 


stn 


In 1889, that portion of what is now the Treaty #9 area 


between the "height mf land" and the Albany River was included in 
the boundaries of the Province sf Ontarin. The Deminioan 
g-averrment beginning in 1944 ertered inte correspondence with time 
Pravince of Ontario cancerning the entering into a treaty with 
the Indians in what is now the Treaty 9 area. Ore Sari = ts i D4 
Frank Fedley, the Deputy Superintendant-General of 1 ene Af Fairs 
wreate to Aubrey White the Assistant Commissioner mf Crown lands 


as follows: 

* The purpese of my cammunication of the Saath of 
April, was to lay tie matter fully before your 
Goverrnment with the hope of obtaining concurrence 
im the prepased action. The terms laic down upon 
the maximun terms which would, im ary event, 
affered to the Indians. They are in effect = 
same as thase fixed by the Rabinsan treaty, ancl 
the Gavernment imterested might be comsicgerec 


fortunate iCal cancel the Tridian title 
ecemsideratians which were theugnt adequate in 
year 1852. Tt is the Tixed Heliey sor 
government ta pave the way Porm @xXplearas i. 
location and construction af railway lines sy 
extincetian Asie A Lm eNGE) EN LOT eT AL nme Tene Ip) cope me LTE the 
territory to be exploited; and as great interest 


naw centre in this nmorthern part of GAG Pravince 
of Orntaric, which is not envered by a treaty, ti 
is important tc, Ch ave 6A UGeFiniteSs = 6 ana clear 
understanding with your gavernment wpoam all omints 
invelved and to negotiate a treaty at an eariy 
date". 


Official authority for'negotratiriqg’y a treaty cane fram a 
Report of a Committee of the Privy Council approved by 
Gavernor General an July 3, 1995 which shaws that Treaty #9 was 
intended ta be bath treaty and contract. 

"The Minister (af Indian Affairs) states that, i 
has row become necessary to abtain extinction « 
the Indian title ts certain portions af the sal 


1 
Pravince hereinafter mentioned and described, in 
order ta maintain the friendly relation which 


wD 


existed between the Government of Canada arc =) 
Indian tribes and toa promeate quiet settlement and 


coalanization, and to forward the ceanstructiaon of 
railroads and highways within the northern part af 
tne Fravince af Ontario, and it is expedient that 
negotiations should be mace with the Indians 
imhabiting these territories for the cessatian oF 
all, their, right. and title, thereto”, 

The phrases "friendly relation" and "Quiet settlenent'" ard 

“colonization” relate to the "peace and friendship" portion, of 


the document, while the phrase “negotiations for the cessation of 
all their uate and title" refers to the contract. 

Did the Indians who signed Treaty #9 consent to ootnh tre 
Treaty and cantract porticns of the document? At Osnaburgn tne 
Commissioners who were negotiating on behalf af the Federal 


gqavernment made the following cbservatianss 
"Missabay the recognized chief of the hand, cE 
spoke expressing the fears af the Indians thaz, i 
they signed the treaty they would be compelled to 
reside upen the reserve to be sét apart for them, 
and would be deprived af the fishing ang Auntirg 
priveleges which they row enjoy. 


Or being informed that their fears in rege 
both these matters were groundciess, = 
present marmer of making their livelihos 
mo way be interfered with, the Indians. . 
ta be given ta the following day to prepars 
reply. 


The next marning. . «the chief sooke, statinn + 
Full cansideration had been given the reques & 
ta them ta enter intm treaty with His Majesty, anc 


they were prepared to sign, as they believed + 
noathing but gord was intended. The maney bes, 


would receive would be of great benefit ta theny 
and the Indians were all very thankful for the 


advantages they would receive from the treaty. 


The above passage must be compared to trie actual 
wording af the Treaty. Aecerding ta that decument the Indiag 


people “do hereby cede, release, surrender and yield up ta tre 
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government of the Dominion af Canada,...ali their 
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and privileges whatscever toa the lands included within the 
folleawing limits. " 

With reference to hunting and fishing the Treaty goes 
on to provide that "...the Indians shall have the right ta AMOS Lue 
their usual vocations af hunting, trapping and fishirig.e..'". Ls 
is difficult to reconcile this Treaty. If the Indian pecopie were 
tald they would mot be campelled to reside on their reserve and 
that their present marner of making their livelihood would im mea 
way be interfered with, then what were they being asted ta give 
up? It is our pesition that the Osnaburgh pecple believed they 
were entering into a peace treaty with the King in exchange for 
certain considerations which would come tao them shauld they 
chaase ta live an their reserves. The Indian pecole of the 
Treaty #9 area in general and of the Kayahna aré@éa in particular 
never cansemted ta an agreement which gave up their rights ta 
Hurt , fish and trap and ta manage and deveias their lane as trey 
see fit. 

Accordingly, it is the position of the Mayahra Area 


Tribal Council that na development can take place om their iane 


Without their express canserit. 


RECOMMENDATION #1 


the express consent af the Indian pecple. 


Maen eee meee meee cere meee ae ee ee See SE oe Ee eS ae Se Se a 
a ee ee ee ee 


reg NO DEVELOPMENT NORTH OF THE S@TH PARALLEL UNTIL INDIAN 
SELF GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED. 
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Before the British and French came ta Nerth America, 
the Indian pecple were self-governing natives. The varicgus 
pezmples had distinet cultures and clearly defined boundaries. 
Autharity aver the lands they secupied was clear and receagnized 
by other Indian natives living in their respective areas. 

The pecople of the Kayahna Hes administered their own 
affairs. They peassessed a working legal and oalitical system 
which included mechanisms far educatican, land use plarming and 


the proavisican of social services. Since the estadlisnment mF the 


i 
a 
TI 


Department af Indian Affairs and mare particularly sine 


passage of the Indian Act, the goverrment af Indians has been 


directed -=by “sacCabinet Ministerselected by the) (langereseanacd iam 
saciety. In recent years the Minister responsiblS= for Ineéian 
affairs has also been responsible far northen develoomert. 


mabvicns canflict creates insurmountable problems with respect ta 


i 


decision-making ain the best interests of Indian oenole., TS 


Minister of Indian Affairs is ostensibly responsible for "Indians 
and Indian lands" throughsaut this Deaminion. The provincial 
gaverrnment had wo power to take Indian lands or to €xercise 
authority on lands reserved for Indian use. 

Irn 1876 the Federal gavernment passed tne first Indian 
Act which sutlined tne exercise of its authnerity aver Indians 
and lands reserved for them given under the E.N.A. Act. THis 
legislation firmly and legally established a "trust" or fiduciary 
relationship between Indians and the Federal government. The 


trust relationship made Indians wards of the Federal geavernment. 


The terms of this trust gave the Federal government total 


rors 
fia 


authority over all aspects of Irdian life. It alsm placed the 
Federal government and mare Particularly the Minister of TIincian 
Affairs in the position af "trustee" vis a vis Indians and 


Indian bands. 


reserves. Reserves are rot owned by the Bands that reside on 
them. They are held (awned) by the Federal government wre 
administers them for the benefit of Indians. Because Indians do 


nat own their reserves and the land is held in trust by the 
Federal goverrment, all use of reserve land and resources must be 
approved by the Minister of Indian Affairs. Furthermore, reserve 
land can be taken by the Federal government for public works such 
as roads, railways, airports provided that compensation is gaic. 

Despite this fiduciary relationship, there Mas beer a 
reluctance am the part of the Federal government te FRET PUSS Ics 
abligations. Since the decision of the Judicial Committee mf tne 
Privy Council dqetue ease of St. Catherine’ s Milling ang Lumoer 
Company ov. The Queen halding that the government af Ontario can 
deal with certain lands (im the Treaty #3 area) after Ene 
extinguishment of Indian title, the Federal government has done 
little to protect the treaty rights of | Kayahna eresidents to 
caomtinwe to hunt, Fisn and trap over land reat neeced Toei 
settlement. 

The fiduciary mbligtaions of a trustee are well defined 


im British comman law. They include the following "substratum" 


obligations which govern all actions of a trustee: 


mm (i) no trustee may delegate his power to others; 


| 


) 


te 
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Cine na trustee may profit personally fram his dealings with 
the trust proaperty, with the beneficiaries, areas a 


trustee; 


eS a trustee must act honestly and with that level oof 
skill and prudence which would be expected «af the 
reasonable man of business administering his AY 
affairs; 

(iv) a trustee must take all precautions ta oratect the 
corpus of the trust property. 
The Various Ministers af Indian Affairs have 

cantirnuwally avaided these fiduciaries abligatians. Mare recent 


and wroterious examples include the failure of the Minister ta 
take action against Ontario Hydro for flooding part eye OC ine 
Whitedag reserve in the late 1954’ s; failure mf the Minister tt 
take actican against the Reed Paper Company to prevent or tm pay 
compensation far the poallution of the English-Wabigoeoan River 

system; : failure of the Minister tea 

prevent the placement af native children in white fester homes 
many miles from their hamelands; Failure of the Minister ta 
participate in any meaningful way in the R.C.N.E. eee ee eaten etc, 
etc, etc. 

While the Federal government does little to pratect tna 
ee Peaples fram third party interference with their iands arc 
SCINIM1LeSs, it has taken great pains ta exercise its autharity 
aver Indians and their lands. The Indian Act comtrals the numbers 
maf Chiefs and councillors and the manner af their Election. 1% 
establishes the scope of the Band Conncil’s oowers and pravides 


that a capy af any by-law must be sent ta the Department af 
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Indian Affairs within 4 days of being made. Such by-laws amnly 
come into effect 4@ days after being appreaved by the Denartment. 
Accearding to Section 73 of (‘theo Indians Act the 


Gavernment can make regulations concerning ary ar ali matters 


astensibly within the Band Council control. The Gavernment can 
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alsa state the punishment for the violation of any of these 
regulations. If the Government considers a particular Band to be 
at an "advanced stage of develspment" it can allaw the Bane 


Council ta make by-laws concerning: 


© taxation of monies owing ta the Band; 

Ge licenses for business or mccupations;s 

(CE OE i responsibilities and wages of Band Council employees; 
(iv) raising of money from Band members to suaport Bard 


projects; 

(v) anything which necessarily results from the above. 

All af these by-laws must be approved by the Department 
before they are effective and the gaverrnment ma&irtains toe 
preragative toa cancel the "advanced stage of develsoment at any 
time". It is obvious that the "trustee" notion has became a 
fraud and an illusion. The only remedy is the establishment af 


rhe 
a 


strong Indian governments with total control over all aspects oo 


ad 3 


Indian affairs. At least simee the Royal Proclamation of 1 
the British Crawn recognized the Indian pecples aS sovereign 
nations and mnegotiated with them as such. Why . Heve@avetthat 


sovereign Indian nations by virtue of having Signed a treaty with 


4 - 
4 a 


the Dominion of Canada are thereby afforded the status o 
colonized people and are deprived of: tavterniatd ve mcm. | asoghts? 


c 


Reaardless of how the questiaon of land ownership 15 ultimately 


resolved, the native pecple assert their right to govern their 
own policy and in particular to make decisions cancerning bara 
membership, health and Social services, eaucatican, Justice, 
palicing, taxatian, ecomamic and social development and income 


security programmes. 


RECOMMENDATION #2 
That na major development take place north of the Saath 


Farallel until Indian self-g-evernment has been established. 


THE POSITION OF THE KAYAHNA AREA _TRIBAL COUNCIL 


a am rs a a a ee re ee eee me ree ee me ee ee ee me ce ees ee em ee ae coe eee NE cee See ee See Se ee ae ee et a Ae ee ee Se 


Se ANY DEVELOPMENT NORTH OF . THE °sSUTH PARRCCES NOR 
LATITUDE MUST HAVE THE CONSENT OF THE NATIVE PEOPLES. 


The history and culture of the native pemple is 
inextricably linked ta the land. The renewable resaurce sectar 
continues to play a significant role in the ecarnamic, social and 
cultural life af the Native pecpie af the Kayahna Area, despite 
the inrsads made by the northward movement of toe industrial 
wage-labour and welfare ecaonamy. The importance af tne rernewas.e 
resource sector (here defined as trapping/hunting, FRstyi vie, 
Forestry and agriculture) is vital ta the life of the Kayahna 
communities from a number of perspectives. 

First, this sector makes a fundamental ceamtributicm ta the 
total economic well-being af the communities. Fram a Subsistence 


point of view, cauntry food (bath game and fish), timber 
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resources for fuel and construction, and agricultural praductiary, 
all harvested locally, decrease the amount of cash soent inside 
and outside the area by liacal people and contribute greatiy mie 
their ecormamic well-being; the replacement cost of a@ach m* these 
cammadities in the market economy would be a substartial 
additional drain on their incomes. In additisn, cannery ' ~"Faod 
provides a nutritrional value to the lacal fier? that Scurvy tres oe 
replaced by retail stores such as the Hudson’s Bay Company excest 
at great cost, and ther perhaps not at all, given the generally 
low quality of meat, fish, and praduce traditicamally available 
threnugh this sautlet, and its relatively high cast cue to 
transportation rates. It is estimated, for example, that ir 


Kingfisher Lake, S@” of the food consumer i6 country foods in Big 


mh 
it 


Trout Lake, the estimate is 15-30%. Although there may be wie 
Variatians from community to community, an averall rougni estimate 
iSsy) that “23% of all’ food Gorsuned LS commiery. "omc. The Ler 
feasibiliscy “report far’ “the Big Trout ~ Lake “Firat tre  FPacrory 
estimates that for a family income that would be equivalent ast 
$8,442 in a cash econamy, at least $4,488 would be mace up af 
country food and DIAND subsidies for housing. CPG eye cushed 
cComtributes a substantial amount toa toatal income. 

From a commercial point of view, fur harvesting, fishing and 
legging/sSawmilling comtribuve Financially toa tne communities, sli 
terms af cash income from the harvest of fish and fur and wage 
labour in forestry praduction far these who engage im these 
activities. 

Second, the renewable resource sector makes an irreolaceabie 


secial and cultural contribution ta the Kayahna Area Sy serving 


phe 


as the material basis for Native culture. We would argue that 
Without Native control of the material basis of the land ard its 
resources, and their patterns af harmonious lard use, tnose 
aspects af Native culture which are unique ard valuable and which 
Native people themselves want to murture and pratect Car reat 
survive. The awnershiop and control of the renewadle resource 
sectar by Native people will allaw the passing af skilis ama a 
Cultural lifestyle from one generation ta the next. 

Third, Native cearntrol of the renewable resource escarnecimy 
makes an importanty political comtribution ta their struggle for 
self-determinaticn. Identifying existing patterns of traditional 
resoaurce-use and demeanstrating their vital contribution toa the 
economic and sacial life of the communities may be one of the 
means by which the Kayahna Area Tribal Conunecil can counter the 
nearthward movement of large-scale industrial development in the 
farm of mining, logging, hydra, and oil/qas pipeline projects. 
Such large-scale industrial development cam accur omiy at tne 
expense of the Native-ceontralled renewable resource economy: thes 


two cannot ca-exist unless Native people themselves control tne 
pecap 


extent and pace af industrial develooment. (see Appendix IT} 
The land is more than gust an ecaoneamic resource For Indian 
Peaple. Whatever threatens the hunting, fishing arid traoding 


activity oof the native pesple threatens the mative pecpls 


themselves. Hunting, Fishing and trapping ar@ more than just 
sources of faod ar isolated ecarnamic activities. They are tine 


activities around which the cultural and political aetavities at 
the community are organized. 


These sentiments were made clear in the submissions made 
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the RCNE at their public hearing held in the various Kayanria 
communities im June, 1983. (see Appendices III, IV, amd V) As 
a result, the Kayahna Area Tribal Council feels that there must 
be na major develapment north of the Sa@th Parallei which 


impinges on their ability toa use the land. 


RECOMMENDATION #3 
That there be na develpment north of the S@th parallel which 
interferes with the native peoples use of the land without their 


consent. 


a  mrme eee ae eae ae ce ae ee meee mee came eee mee re ee ae eee ees ree memes ames wets ene omen Meee ens ee oe ey meee Gene eer (See mone see Somer See Soe meee Sep eee ome ees oe 


4. NO DEVELOPMENT SHOULD TAKE PLACE NORTH OF THE STH 
PARALLEL UNTIL DETAILED LAND USE AND OCCUPSNCY STUDIES 
ARE COMPLETED FOR THE NATIVE PEOPLE LIVING IN THE AREA. 

Based om the preliminary results of a land use study 
completed for the Kayahna area communities and attached as 
Appendix I to this submission the Kayahna Area Tribal Cauncil 
submits that the land surrounding their communities is already 
being fully utilized. thievitilizat aawateomt eneeee Gand iin she 
main exclusive and has existed since time immemorial. 

Prior to the fur trade, the commerce of tne Cree anda 
people of the Kayahna region consisted mainly me thrade Ouray obi nd 
between scattered bands and individuals. Since mask gacas were 
produced lacally fram the renewable resaurces, this was a oerind 


of relative self-sufficiency although marked by great hareships 


and a high rate of infant mortality. 
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By 18356, the Hudsen’s Bay Campany had built fur-trade posts 


at Big Trent Lake, Fart Severn, Oxford Hause, York Factory and 


Part “Ghorcna di. This period marked the beginning of desendency 
on the resources of Eurc-Canadians. For the Cree anc Ojitoway, 
cantact with the HBC created new appetites for cansumer gaocs 


which ewnly the HBC could satisfy and new subsistence techniques 


which demanded equipment which only the HRC could supply. 


While mative people became dependent on the exigencies af 
the fur trade, they did mat at this stage have toa make two 
critical adjustments. They did not nave to become wage-earners 
ner did they have to give up their sawrnership af the tland: 


neither. their laboaur-time nor their land had, 
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themselves marketable commodities. 

With the decline of the Eurcpean fur market after the tiuren 
of the century native people were no longer able to earn the 
Money necessary to make purchares from the ABC. The Ffeceral 
gaverrnment intervened and provided welfare, family allawance ara 
other forms of transfer payments to the native peoples. THiS 
support was given however at the price of almost tatal loess of 
economic independence. 

Increased contact with Euro-Canadians oroaught Nermanent 
settlement and saw the ouilding of community infrastructures: 
nursing stations, schaals, frame houses, Air strios and later, 
commercial fishing activities. For sane, mastiy always the. 
married men af the communities, it provided cpportunities far 
lecal wage-emplayment. Native people were also encouraged mae 
Join the industrial wage-eccanamy by seeking employment oom tre 


rails and in the woods and mines ta the sauth. This @ra marked 3 


in) 
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radical shift away from an ecanamy entirely based on trapping arid 


traditional mades of subsistence. With wage-emoloayment, it was 
na leanger possible ta be one’s own boss. The insitutions were 
_cantrolled by Euro-Canadians. Wage-employment alsa meant a 
departure from the family work unit which was central to 
traditional trapping and fishing pursuits. At the same time 
natural resource exploitation industries crept north onto native 
lands. 


The early 1964s) brought a sharp rise in the number of 
welfare recipients and ai corresponding decline in community 
initiative. The late ’62’s and the ’72@’s saw the emergence af a 
number af government sponscred make-work programmes which servec 
to boast limited wage-employment osppartunities am mary oomf tne 
reserves but did little to bolster the local ecmornanmy. Behirne 
the rhetoric of government programmes, policies and assistarcea 


fn 
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lies an inherent belief in private ownership, entrepreneurialsmis 


and industrialization, the cornerstones af western ecornamic 
Values which have no roots in the traditions of the Cree anda 
Ojibway. 

Native values and traditions are based an the cornmunal 
sharing of resources whereas Euro-Canadian values are based oon 
the alienation of resources to private cownersnip. Thus barnd- 

tes in 


centrolled oar community-cwned ventures have stronger roam 
Indian tradition than private ownershio and individual profit 
mativation. 

Similarily, the aggressive entrepreneurial spirit whic 
makes business tick in the south is difficult to find in northern 


native communities. Attempts ta foster ertreoreneurialship more 


fs 
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aften than mot create devisive tensions in the community and are 
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met with resistance. Resource develcapment based om mega-praject 
such as pipelines, hydrea-electric development and mining are 
foreign ito the native pecaples, interfere with their use «a 
lard, and are of little benefit, te them..individually or 
exallectively except to provide some shert-term wage-Eempioynient. 
Any land use north of the S@th parallel must notcinterfere with 
existing land use and occupancy. rm addit ian’ 1t?* sneinig Fall 
within the following parameters: 


Gad) a lecal ecaonamic development strategy must be tied 


inte a camprehensive sacia-econamic Gevelapment strategy which is 
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designed tm ensure that the traditiconal ecanamy is maintained an 
that all future develcapment is undertaken ain tne collective 
interests af all residents of the Kayahna regicmn. 

Gia) Any development must be based on renewable rescurce 
land-use and must strengthen the traditismal mrnative economy. 
Kayahna cammunities must have secure and uncontested access to 
sufficient lard and water resources ta ensure a future For an 


econamy based on traditicanal pursuits. 


(iii) Any lacal economic development must ensure tre 
retention af earnings and returns om capital within tne region. 
Economic activity initiated by organizations based cutside the 
Kayahna region in which decisians as to operations and profits 


from the undertaking are remaved from the region are tatally 
unacceptable. 

(iv) Ecanamic development must be directed towards 
activities that create small businesses im the Kayahna area which 


produce material qaoads, that are compatible with mative cultural 
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traditians and Indian values. 
(v) Economic development must be based on lacal control 
aver decision making processes ard must encourage community-based 


economic development and ownership structures which alleaw far 


cammunity participation and control. 


There can be no development within the Kayahna region unless 
all of the above pre-requisites are met. Any future cevelooment 


must be consistent with the existing land use patterns. 


RECOMMENDATION #4 


That wna development take place withing the Kayanna Region 


until detailed land use and sccupancy studies are completed Far 


the Kayahna area. 
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De THAT THE PROVINCIAL CROWN CANNOT AUTHORIZE ANY ACTIVITY 
ON CROWN LANDS WHICH FUNDAMENTALLY ALTER THE NATURE OF 
THE LAND. 


Crown lands are public lands held in trust by the Crown farg 
present and future generaticans. | As such the gavernment of 
Ontaric cannot alienate the land or authroize any activity Wot 
the land the effect af which will fundamentally alter the carsus 
of the trust. Hydre-electric projects which invelve floasding mF | 


land, strip mining and shaft mining which deposit taliings an the) 


land, .all weather roads, and owther similar activities that] 
Furdamentally and irrevocably change the face of the land are reat | 
permissible. 

The provincial government has fiduciary cabligations with 
respect ta these lands and as such must take steps to pretect shel 
land from encroachment and alteration. 

These lands form part of a public trust. The Praviricial | 
Government has rear ©oblagatinnm |) ta pretect Crowne ~ land fon 
exploitation which alters its basic nature and the people af | 


Ontario have a right to expect their goverrment to respect their] 


Fiduciary wabligations and to preserve the land for future) 


generations. 


RECOMMENDATION #5 
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That Pravincial Crown Lands be recognized RS trusts 


properties and that the Provincial Crown be bound as fiduciaries 
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C6. THAT NO DEVELOPMENT TAKE PLACE ON CROWN LAND NORTH OF 
THE STH PARALLELL WITHOUT HAVING @ HEARING PURSUANT TO #FHE 


SO eee ae cree re ee ee ee ee ee mee ee eet ree ee mrs ee eee ees mes tee wan tees ene mee 


There have been numerous submissions to date ta the 
Cammission cancerning the ernvireanmental assessment process and 
suggesting amendments to existing legislatican. We have reviewed 
these submissions and it is net our intertion to elaborate om 
them in any detail. 


The coancerns of the Kayahna Area Tribal Council are as 
Fallows: 


ca? There must be no exempticans from an enviranmertal 
assessment for proajgects north af the sath parallel mutbsiae a 
existing fMunicipalities which invelve the dispasition mrt 
alienation of Crewn land whether the proponent be in the publics 


or private sectcar. This requirement would apply ta all 


"undertakings" and would include the strategic land wse plans and 


forest management agreements. Class envirenmerntal assessments 
must not be used as a substitute for individual assessments oF 
specific prapasals; 

(=) adequate funding must be made available ta mative 
people ts meaningfully participate in the assessment orocess. 

We trust that the position af the Kayahna Area Tribal 
Council is clear and that this Commi ssicre Wie make 


fi 
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recommendations to ensure that the culture and economy ar the 


native pecple is preserved. 


AFFPENDIX I 


THE LAND _ UTILIZATION AND OCCUPANCY STUDY 


In recent Northern Studies there has evalved an ertire 
genre af land utilization and scecupancy studies. The present 
study oan Narthern Ontaria comes samewhat at the end of this 
string of studies and departs from their sbjectives and layout in 
several critical ways such that one can state that the Nearthern 
Ontario Study breaches on a new area of defining the sacial 
relations of Land utilization and accupancy, and defining in a 
mast preliminary way the property rights and custamary 


regulations of land utilization and tenure. 
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The fore-rurnners af this study were prajects initiated 


by geographers and econemists (sametimes under the AUSPices maf 
anthropologists) whose primary objectives and interests were tn 
‘decument the maximal extent of the lands used, Phe means of 
utilization, and to document the products of this utilization. 
Totally absent from these studies. was analysis aF how thoese 


landsS were utilized, that is, what are the scucial, relations 
between people enabling individuals to utilize.the, lands: in a 
productive marner in the first place. After all, pewonle 
comtinually da oarganize themselves ints social units for the 
purposes af various social, political and econamic activities. 
Land iS not just used in an amarchistic fashicn. Land 1s cleariy 
utilized and held in very specific ways which vary from region to 
region, group tsa graup and this very particularity was missing 


from virtually all other studies of nerthern land utilization. 


The particularity and the aunternal Voeeyshes ene Iii 
utilization and tenure is what tne Anishnawde-Aski land 
utilization and secupancy study is designed ta develop. it WAS 


seen as critical tom describe beth in map farm and in. text the 
intellectual reasoning for how many lands of varied utility ane 
value were aoporticned between and among groauos. How tre 
stability of the process was achieved and maintained threaugn a 
lifetime, and how lands were transferred between generations. 

As in many of the other studies, the initial objective 
of the Land Utilization and Occupancy Study was ta simply map the 
extent mf the lands utilized by individual and by year. However, 
very early on in this study I received clear indications fram the 


individuals interviewed that straight mapping needed a isn af 


explication. What we were getting om the maps were myriads «o 
lines and circles which appeared ta cross-sect the areas used by 
net anly athers from the same community and fram different 
families, but also by individuals from other settlements as well. 
Putting dates ta the lines and circles helped ta set the 
activities of individuals into a chronolegical order, but oan 
explanation of why individuals were in these territories was 
expressly required. A develapment of the sacial networks mf the 
populations interviewed was the next pricrity of the work in tne 


project. With this stage, the work became mast complicated. 


Theme of the Northern Ontario Land 
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The recurrent theme that emerged in the analysis of 
land utilization patterns was the underlying consistency of form 
through time. By investigating the secial wnits controlling 
access to lands it becomes self-evident that the land tenure 
questions, the staple of sub-arctic ethnographies (Knight 1964), 
have muddled rather than clarified the nature af land-holding in 
Indian society. 

This study stresses the social and guridice-political 


level of the mode of production rather than ideolasy. 


The mapping of territories has undergone substantial 
change. The first efforts were those of Speck, woe drew aut 


individual family territories for many of the Northeastern tribes 


(191iSa, b3 es Poess) Loe t ) Davidson followed with mapping of 
the Waswinipi (19288). Apart from a few regional modification of 
the Speck and Davidsen style of mapping, there were few changes 
in the mapping precess, in the studies of 5a years Later. 
itetoro, the Inuit Tapirisat in oroN MyM eny alee ehaRlay (isk Lancy 
Freeman produced ai three volume report on Inuit  Lancd-Use and 
Occupancy Praject. One af the volumes is a land use atlas (v.33). 


The extensiveness of the Inuit research is marred by the fact 


that while areas used are marked, by how many individuals is not. 


In other words, the intensity component is absent. There 15 m0 
indication af whether the markings on each map are attributable 
to one individual, a family, mar sets of families, though mast 


belong toa single individuals. 

The Dene Bratherhoad land-use oraject remedied this 
problem ta the extent that intensity af use af major routes was 
indicated, but not of trapping and hunting areas. There, are 
compiled summer and winter raute MAPS, whereas maps «af 
individual hunters and trappers are nat compiled (Naharmi i itaas 
eas pers. conn. mM. Asch 198). The map series preduced sy the 
Dene Brotherhood is awaiting publication. 

The primary problem of both surveys is that the Auman 
social component is absent. Fram the written and mapped data we 
do mat get a picture of how land-utilizing groups are structurec, 
nor of their relationship ta the hunting areas drawn on tne meaos. 
In both studies, the accompanying texts are geographical anc 
bislegical. They describe land activities by either season or by 
species (Freeman 1976:v-2) , but da nat specifically detail whicn 


groups (ar individuals) utilize which lands and where. What is 


eo 


missing is the demonstration of the secial structure at work. 
This i8 absolutely necessary in order to under the intricacy aid 
secially specific nature of land resource allocation. Without 
this form of analysis the logic of how regicrnal sacial groups are 
distributed within artic and sub-artic societies iS reduced ta 
pesitivistic ecological arguments. 

Unless we tie land-use to its seacial framework, the 
concept of land tenure is Rahomp lee and correspondingly the land 


title argument remains weak. 


KEY METHODOLOGICAL QUESTIONS OF THE KAYAHNA 
REGION LAND UTILIZATION AND OCCUPANCY _STUDY 
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The nature and form of land cantroal by discrete sacial 


umits 1S a precise and well-articulated precess in Anishnawde- 


Aski society of North-western Ontario. The apparent flexibility 
of securing access to lands, upon claser exaninatian, reveals a 
mumber of structural principles that define the limits «sf the 


Tle Oishi ty; 


Control ever lands within the Kayahna group at | 


communities is limited to members of patronymic aggregates | 


resident in each af the seven contemporary communities. Aecess 


to land is charmelled through the commensal units and prolonged 


access to land’ ° is controlled by each of ithe) patronymic, to-g 


residential aggregates sanctioned by the other patronymic units | 


af the communities (Sieciechowicz, 1982). 


From the study it is becoming apparent that the nature. 


af land utilization is flexible within certain parameters. The 


parameters that are described for the seven HKayahna Tribal 


Cammunities are particular toa tne present day communities of the 
Kayahna region. However, it is strongly suggested that the forms 
af land utilization and sccupancy found in the Kayanna Tribal 
Eh eri Regicn, are to be fanned ind aia Anisnnawbe~-As%1 
communities and settlements. Furthernmcare, iteis indicated that 
the four discrete patterns of land utilizatiean first described 
for the community of Wurnrnunmmin Lake have ey en es antecedents 
mot anly prior to the creation of permanent settlements, but alsa 
prior ta the signing of Treaty and prior to the fur-trade in 


North-western Ontarico. 


THE METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEM 
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The land tenure and mccupancy literature of the 
Northern Algenkians has been, mvear the last sixty years, Gu te 
far-ranging. Interest im the topic essentially began with 
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Speck’s (1915a,6) ethnographic departure by des 
Eastern and Northern America as having quite definite claims ta 
their habitat. Bavidsowm KTS F2Strang (lees) fs Friancery 2sce)., 


Canaper UL S 3? ¢ Lips (1947) and Eisley CLo4 7%, have all 


cr 


subsequently SdGded "their? “Support. wa* the ECcerncept Bue Ve 
Beseeneharity of the family hunting ground. The concept was 
apposed by Jenness (1982:124-125), Steward (1936:333), Leacock 
(L255) cand Khignt «1969. Stewart synthesized the counter— 


argument : 


Weise Mmoktal feature of family land ownership bears an 
intimate frunet ional relationship tu the highly 
specialized economy introduced by the fur trade" 
(Steward 1936:339). 


This present study departs from the lengthy land-tenure 
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discussion ta show that the discussion was, vt face, ane 
dimensional. The question should nat have been whether tne 
hunting graund territory is an aboriginal fact ocr one developing 
as a result af an incarporation of the fur-trapping ecanamy, Dit 
rather from what base of social organizational principles did the 
historic form of family hunting territory develop? 

From the Land Utilization and Occupancy Study analyses 
it 165 Suggested that Anishnawbe-Aski sacial organization provides 
a range of land utilization patterns. One of these is cammunal 
hunting land, om the hameland; a second, is patronymic aggregate 
larids, or patronymic territories; a third, is co-residential 
unit areas; anda fourth, is individual traplines. 

In some communities all four forms are expressed, such 
as in the Kayahna Tribal Council cammunities af Wunrunmmin Lake, 
Kingfisher Lake, Big Trout Lake, Wapekeka Lake, Long Dog Laka, 
Kasaboanika Lake and Fart Severn. In other canmunities of Norta- 
western Ontario the four patterns overlap ts the extent trat sane 
farms are nat evident. In Pekangekum, for example, tne nameland 
is the sum mf all the patronymic territories, it is mat however, 
communal Nunting territory. Hunting territory and patronymic 
aggregate territory are synonymous for this community, as are tne 
co-residential territories and household trapiines. Ariat her 
example is Cat Lake, where the hameland araund the Lake is 
reserved for elders’ trapping and hunting. Tnis practice. is 
informally adhered toa in a few of the Kayahna Tribal Cornmunities 
as well. 

The range of land utilization forms is a well haned 


structure designed for aptimal exploitation af mecessary 
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resources. it is hypothesized that the contraction and expansion 
of lands controlled by a band dees not irnvelve Physical mavement 
of. OrOUpS Ont of oor into an. area. if one accepts the oremise 
that all lands are occupied and controlled ther it is clear that 
the .contraction or expansion of a band’s lands is a social 
phernamervar. A particular commensal unit or coa-residerntial Gms 
may decide nat to visit with other band members and keep ta its 
CWI, or to assume cormections with anather adjacent band. 
Asseciations change and self-emulate but the land controlling 
groups retain their presence throughout. The camnsistent element 
From community to ccmmunity and thraugh time, is tne mature af 
the mirimal land controlling group which remains virtually the 
same. This remains ta be more fully tested. However, Fram, al 
preliminary analysis of the seven Kayahna Council communities, 14 
appears that theaugh there are differences as to cornsistentiy 
controlled by the same unit: the eco-residential unit. 

Ta take this a step further to the discussion an tne 
land tenure problem, the *built-in’ flexibility af Anisnrawbe- 
family hunting territory in its histeric form. Asch woted tne 
precise point for the Slavey: 


the key factor in resisting fundamental cnarnge 


lies in the ability sf the society to maintain “its, otraditiona: 
Social relations of production ... the articulation whicn the new 
made of production amounts ... to the inclusion of a new activity 
Uteaeie EU ee Sear lo Thus among the Slavey, it was oassible t: 


participate in the fur-trade without changing interna reilabions 
at Product ior. + (Goch L972). 


The land tenure argument hence has concentrated aon a particular 


os, 


CLE wy) transformation rather than on sacia meoGanizatiqanad 


principles af sub-arctic saciety. 


Despite 452 years «af the fur-trade there remains a 
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great diversity in land tenure forms throughout the sub-arctic, 
and specifically in the eastern sub-arctic (Leacock i955; Tarmner 
1975 )"% This multiplicity problem was deemed to be a result oi 
land tenure systems being at different stages af incarporation 
into the fur-trapping economy (Leacock 1954). However, 1S 20 rent 
mare accurate to categorize the situation as precisely tne 
apposite? Are not the differing land tenure systems a reflectian 
of differing stages of incorporation af the Ffur-trace ecanamy 
into the traditional econamy? To regard the stages as anything 
else would surely be grossly ethnocentric. 

Arn issue related toa the bias af the land tenure 
question concerns the focus af the greater port iar mF 
ethrnagraphies written in the 195@’s and 1960's (LCeaceck 15954; 
19353) “Hantgqmanne® 12958; Knight 1963). All were generally mare 
concerned with studying the results of Enro-Carnadian influence, 
rather than the Indian cammunity itself. 

An exception tom the ethnoagraphies af trie perigcd is tne 
work by RW. Durning on Pekangekium. In-Sdetals and. bognanec 


Change. _among the Northern Ojibwa, Dunning departs from the 
custamary kinship descriptions and resultant superficial analysis 
af change, in order ta analyze sets af sccial relaticgnshiss 
reformulated in the contemporary context. Durning erumerates | 
factors of acculturation ’at a distance’ for Pekangekum as beind, 
heavy gaverrnment subsidies and corresponding increases in the 
supply of consumer and capital gonds (1959a:248;1635-164). As a 
result af these factors demographic and residence patterns are 
reformulated and are shawn to be structurally consistent with | 


pre-subsidy farms: 
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"Arn increasing freedom fram the restrictions of the 
traditicnal ecalagy hasS permitted a charge ik 
demography ard residence patterns" ie ice ays 3 i 4 

The astuteness of the sbservation of acculturation as iG emer dann) 


Tat a distance’ (1959a:208) differentiates this work SPURIEN TT) op lataWe: 


above mentioned ethregraphies which interpret cultura 
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change & 
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structural change. 
Structural change or transformation are not autematic 
upoarm cantacts: 


"Hunting econemies da nat transform, through coantact 
with capitalist institutions, Sr \Ghnraugn acquiring aft 
Western goods. 


But rather change comes ... abruptly and specificaily 
at these points where capitalist institutions penetrate 
the institutional framework traditional ta the saciety 
and disrupts the process by which these institutions 
are reproduced" (Asch 1978:4). 
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Structural change 18 aA question of irreversible 


interference fram rnon-Indian institutians. 


In Northern Ontaria, Indian communities remain, 
culturally and > structurally distinct fream Euroa-Canadian 
communities south of the Sa@th parallel. Tanner mates this same 


point im his work om the Mistassini Cree of Quebec: 


Sabet a Wate Mistassinil eceomnamy does nat exhibit the 
hypeathesized tendency to individualization ard...the 
religion does not exhibit the acceptance of tne nan 
Indian world-view. These two demanstrations 
alone...suggest that we stop locking at Mistassini as a 
group in canflict between traditional ang modern 
elements, or between the cantrary demands of hunting 
ancetrapoing: and try to tnderstanc tt as a social Tarn 
im its own right" (Tarmer 1976:6-9). 


In addition to this requirement, is a point stressed vy 


Dunning, twenty years earlier. In a passage wherein he argues 


the inapplicability of marriage exchange theory ties tie Northern 


Ojibwa is a plea to study the Kinship groaup as a point af Focus 


CJ 
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rather than the bilateral system, since a generalizatian af the 


“h 


principles of the latter yield inaccuracies as to the nature io 


a 


Nerthern Ojibwa society (1959a:e01). 

The analysis of the structure of a society ?in its own 
right’ formed the focus of the study aon Shamattawa by Turner and 
Wertman Clon? In this analysis of social relationships of a 
narthern Manitaba Cree community, Turner defined four principie 
features of Cree hunter-gatherers which opposed the Australian 
systems 

"The system that ’apposed’ this would (1) resolve tre 

question of land-cwnership at the canmubium rather than 

at the partri-group level, (2) leave alliance relations 
within this larger ’bard’ apen to pragmatic as distinct 
from prescriptive considerations, sacrificing ties 
mutside the ‘band’ in favour of strergntening ties 
within, (3) base group recruitment on incorporative ard 
alliance rather than exclusianary and ‘decent’, 
principles, and (4) include a 7kinship®? system whic 
defined relations between individuals in preaductive as 
moppesed to praprietary terms. " (Turner and Wertman 

La7 7 in). 

The questions raised by this work echo throughout tre 
present study. In am effort ta define the land-cantralling group 
I suggest that the co-residential unit fulfills this function, 
and I further suggest that though alliance relaticms within the 
hamel and seer pragmatic there are sets af restricting 
consideratians. I caneur whally that internal ties are more 
significant than external homeland ties, but these may be mare 
marked in the cantemparary sedentary existence of community li 
In Anishnawbe-Aski society principles of incorporation and | 
alliance help structure the production group in, as Turner arc 
Wertman point out, *kinship’ terms. Furthermore, because af 


participation in praductian groups, both Thin’ anc incarporated 


"kin? can acquire proprietary rights. 


The emphasis oan the internal dynamics af a saciety 
canmot .responsibly  igrore the fact.that Indian cammunities 
exist within a wider colonial framework. Hence, what is required 
is A cogent analysis of the extent of external influences 
together with an analysis, of the. internal structure of a 
Cmmmiunity. When studying contemporary cammunities neither can be 


legitimately overlooked, 
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treaty areas pressured Indian and Inuit organizations toa look for 
hard data ta substantiate their lard claims. Mapping af 
territeries utilized and iritensity of utilization were two 


responses toa the crisis. Whereas in noan-treaty areas the mapping 
would pravide Lee of dependence upan the land ard therefore 
justification for entering into land claimnms mnegmtiation with 
Federal and Provincial Governments, the need for mapping Liye 
Treaty area (ceded land) would secure evidence af cantinuing 
dependence upon the land and force government recognition af ghis 


pact 


Consistently, in Ontario, both levels of gavernment 


— 


have denied the existence af Indian utilization of ail tne land 


nh 


marth of the Sth parallel. At mast, the two levels o 


Government only cancede that Indians live in isslated communities 


in an underdeveloped area. A Federal Goverriment oiloat study af 


Big Trout Lake states: 
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"The income pattern is unremarkable, being «af the kind 


we might expect ta be associated with depressed or 
underdeveloped areas under a general welfare state. 
The importance of statutory Welfare Benefits ir 


proaviding a stable basis for the settlement’s income, 
the impeartance af Indian Affairs Branch Relief ane 
wages to affset seasonal cycles (and long-term cycles 
by implicatican), arid the relative importance of a Few 
steady altheangh (to us) low status secupatians, eyetheGgas 
up the extent ta which, im income terms at Least, tie 
native subsistence base has become less relevant ta the 
economic life of the settlement. 


The intreduction af casual wage-work and commercial 
Fishing eliminate the need for some relief payments, 
but do not provide any. significant porticen of incomes 
As we shall see, they prebably never wiil, and will 


continue to be what they are taday -- substitutes far 
relief. Trapping is widely practised, bint preavices 
little income except for a few people. Mast young mer 
probably trap to earn some maney, without ary fir 
promise of a career" (Canada 1964:85). 


Throanugh twenty pages of figures, tables ana statistics 


describing the income af Big Trout Lake, land income i 
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chreanically underestimated. Every figure was used ta depict what 


the Gavernment wanted to kriow: that the area was underdeveloped 
arid econamically disadvantaged due to ai lack af Gennomic 
gppertunities. Instead of supperting the indigenous ecoroamy Caf 


which trapping and commercial fishing are nat substitutes far 
relief), the Goverrment’s answer was to encourage multi-national 
coroorations to think of the resource patentials of North-western 
Ontarin. 

In very quick succession over a dozen years resource 
exploitation plans were put forward. The hydra and fresh water 
potentials af the Severn, Winisk, Attawapiskat and Albany Rivers 
were analyzed (by U.S. Army Carps Engineers). Reed Fuip and 


Paper was granted an 18,983 sq. mi. cutting area in the heart of 


North-western Ontaric. Due tea the” “publtc® “antcry —“ssver- cher 


deplorable reforestation practices of the forest Industry, the 


perapeused “clear-cutting methods to be used, and qQuesticnabdle 
granting of the license tm Reed Pulp and Paper, tTHis prajgect was 
temporarily shelved. The Polar Gas Pipeline will connect with 
‘the Trans Canada Pipeline ard S@O@ miles af the pipeline will be 
laid in North-western Ortario. 

Ontario Hydra proposed strip mining rage ee 2 ee 
deposits at Onakawana ta feed a thermal generator for the Ontaric 
Hydra power grid. 

Uranium exploration was begun ta the rnortheast of tne 
Kayahna Regianm at Hawley Lake. 

Unicon Miniere opened a base metals mine in 197G worth 
of Osnaburgh House, and Steeprack Mines Ltd. was interested in the 
iron-ore potential south of Osnadurgnh House (C.AL.S.NJP. 1977). 

The flurry of prapased projects since toe mid iSew7s 
has spurred bitter jokes about how the government imtends ta 
Clear the nearth mF trees, then mine the lana for its resources, 
sniaee tamoallyeticowd itwaver to caver their tracks Ge McKay y Bie 
Trout Lake). 

This situation, where resource exolaitation plarning is 
Carried out independently of Indian involvement ana knowledge, 
meant for the Treaty No. Q9/people that theinm requests far 
invelvement in planning went unheard by ever lowly gavernment 
Of Ticieals. ae only Chogee Pwas, and is, to cemanstrate 
traditional and mnan-traditional utilization of land, and 
concomitantly to demonstrate economic (Craditiana LP eaacte yusri= 
traditicanal> planning fram the Indian perspective. Tie ts Frese 
requirement therefore was to document what land was used, wher it 


was used, hi, and by whom. This caomstituted the ethnegraphic 
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research prablem. The data collected for planning purposes had 
to have a precise social reality and be in a form that would be 
bath Visual and descriptive. Compasite SarmmMunity lara 


utilization maps and an accompanying report on patterns af land 
utilization and eccupancy form the ethnagraphic data base. 

The land utilization and seccupancy project af Grand 
Council Treaty Ne. ae, arid, since 1978 of the . #rayahna . Tribal 
Council was financially aided by the Reyal .Commission on che 
Narthern Environment. Funding of the Kayahna Region prajects has 
been both meager and unreliable. Funding arrived late in tre 
Cammissions’ span af aperation, as the Commission initially cid 
mat view Indian plarming prajgects as legitimately on a par with 
Planning by the Ministry of Natural Renee! aricl it’s West 
Patricia Land-Use Plan. It was only after two years of fierce 
labbying that the Kayahna Tribal Council’s propesals were finally 


(theaugh minimally) funded. 


The Land Utilization and Oceupancy Study: 
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pO MS RS Irfan Y8 the Reed Pulp and Paper issue exploced. Tre 
Pravincial Government was intransigent about withdrawing the 
timber license. Five Indian communities loacated within the 
clear-cutting area -- Osnaburgh, Pekanqgekum, Cat Lake, McDowell 
Lake and Slate Falls -- as well as ten others om tne periphery of 
the area were seriously threatened by the forseeable drastic 
cansequences of the propased timber cutting license. 


In the spring af 1974, Dr. Wo. Dunning had introduced 


“ 


All 


me to the President of Treaty Noe. os Andrew Rickard. Upan 
completing a short research proposal far Treaty Ne, Sy Pr herc® % he 
appertunity to visit the Dene Brotherhood and learned about their 


mapping praject. IT was also in tauch with Drs. M. Freeman and F. 


‘Usher of the Inuit Land Use and Occupancy Study, M. Weinstein of 


the Fort George Study and H. Feit who was working om the James 


Bay Cree McGill Proaject. By the summer of 1975, T wriew the basic 


parameters of “haw to map ard record basic land “Utilization 
informat ican. The methadaloagy of interviewing and mapping was 
however toa be drastically altered and refined upon begirming 


fieldwork in the Kayahna Tribal Council Area. 

The Project originated as a summer student project. I 
and one fieldworker were toa wark for only one summer, im, ome 
caonmunity and write one shart repart. Mappirg of any tracditicavnal 
opie Way SS meh any acciracy and time depth is very time 
CAMNSUuMirng . I also found that if we tock care ta carefully recard 
all the data we received, more pecple tack the work se@ericausiy and 
affered to be interviewed. 

For the first year and a half af data collection, 
people (myself included) found that we were so immersed in tne 
detail of the preaject - in the how many, where and haw aspects af 
the praject —- that it was quite difficult to comprehend tne 
longer and wider range utility of the project. 

The very first community from which I collected the map 
biegraphies was Wurmnunmin Lake, one of the communities to be 
affected by the proposed timber license, Polar Gas Pipeline ara 
Hydra development. The choice of Wunrnumin Lake as an Site hy tala V A 


fieldwork site was suggested by a Big Traut So Noman ts 
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Fieldworker, Chris Cramarty. He introduced me ta the Head 
Coune iieler, John Bighead, arranged for an introductory cammunity 
meeting, translated and helped find fieldworkers. 

By the spring of 1976, three mare cammunities asked ta 


have the land-use project come to map their lana utilization. gby 


1978 many of the other Kayanna and Penhdanhbin communities acapted 
Pant a! mapping format , ard independent ly mapped their oWwri 
communities’ land utilization. By 198, a total of Fourteer 
communities had been mapped -- 


Wurmnunmin Lake 1975-1976 
Kingfisher Lake, 1975 
Osnaburgh House 1975-1976-1977 
Fraserdale 1977 
Pekangekum 1977-1978 

Sa Cat Lake 1976-1978 

Tae Slate Falls 1978 

8. McDowell Lake 1978 

as No SO ti ta Lake o78 

12. Big Traut Lake 1978 

1i.. Kasabeonika 1979 

Pes Long Dag Lake 1979 

Las Angling Lake 1979 

14. Fort Severn 2972-1967 
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All the northern Treaty Ne. QJ communities have been 
mapped, aroone third of 45 communities of the Treaty Now GF area. 
Arn additional nine communities are only partially comoleted, die 
to lack of funding. 

The singular advantage of the uniform mapoing system is 
that a comparative base can be achieved, arid, eventualiy we can 


campile regional maps and analyses. 


Data Collection 
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There were two related methoadalagical probiems which I. 


wished to test. The primary concern was whether ar not there was 


aS 
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sufficient present land utilization te MAP. All af the previous 
studies of Northwestern Ontarin (Diutrurriavgs ol OSS Ragers i196; 
Honigman 1962) stressed the degree of aceulturation present in 
the communities, and the demise of a deovendency woon a land-based 
Scarvamny « 

However, 1t became aoparent to me, that pserhaos one 
cauld nat oanly record contemporary land utilization, but alsa 
(and this was supported by the land-use studies from eae parts 
of the sub-arctic) that it constituted perhaps a mare significant 
part of the total community organization thar had been previously 
indicated. 

The secend cancern was whether or mat the areas used in 
1975-1976 had any relationship to those areas used ten, twenty, 
thirty or even fifty years ago. If not, why nob? Thus, how was 
land utilization organized? Was land utilization perhaps bassd 
upon an allotment system, as was the case in the eastern James 
Bay region? (Leacock 1954; Tarmer 1976) 

Or alternatively, if the areas used were toa be fourd ta 
be consistent through time, how did this sccur? The questions to 
be answered therein would be: how was access ta land areas 
controlled, and furthermore, by which graups? To answer these 
questions data was collected in four separate forms. 

The first and major part af the work was the mapping of 
the full extent of a persen’s land-use activities over his/her 
lifetime. Fach activity was marked separately on the same mac. 
The activities singled out for mapping were trapping, raver iid, 
fishing, fowling, wild-rice harvesting and berryiig. een She 


activities, an a single map per individual,» thus Comprised a 
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chromalagical picture of an individual’s land-use. Each map is 
in effect a map biography. 

In addition ta the geographical areas utilized, 
information om the lacation of Hunting, fishing and trapping 
CAaMpSs 3 cabins, moss lodges and tent sites; trails (skidana, doag- 
team, snowshiae) ard cance routes were collected and recerded arn 
the maps. Camps were all named, Wherever possible, as were the 
more frequently used lakes and rivers. This data constituted the 
occupancy aspect af the SUPVEYs | 

Paired with the map work was the questicnmaire. The 
questicormaire was used basically to guide the progression af the 
interview. It was used to record all the pertinent quantitative 
data in sSuppert of the map data, eq. a persan’ s name, place af 


birth, sequential places of residence, marital status, age, baind 


affiliation, etc. Aisa recorded in the questionnaire was 
information wan each land activity, eq. the species caught far 
each time period af each activity, persans with whom each 


activity was carried aut, their relatianship ta eqga, and the 
names of the camps, sites and routes. 

A partion of the information received was very specific 
im nature and ta same extent unanticipated in the questicrmmaire. 
This information was included im the notes. Arr example of this 
type of infermation would be: the making of A&A moose snare; 
movement of a particular species; incidents relating toa the land; 
hunting accounts; and the working out of trapping and hunting 
irregularities. 

The last part of the irterviews was taped. This was 


the third form in which data was collected. On campletioan af the 
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mapping, each person was asked about their reflections an their 
use of land. The specific questions related ta a definition of 
control and ownership of land, jgural and Gustomary rights in land 
and the extent and perception of communal Hunting lands as 
distinct fram ather hunting lands. 

The cellecting of genealogies and terms af relationship 
constituted the fourth part of Pre itaont! The core of the 
genealogies and terminology was ecsllected from key individuals in 
the communities. These were elaborated upon (particularly in 
terms of genealogical depth and range of terminological contexts) 


im each subsequent mapping interview. 


The interviews were with either male oor female 
household heads and were treated as Nhausehoia interviews. Thus, 
the invelvement oan the land of spouses, or of commensally 


resident matri- or patri-laterals was marked om the same map, 
though in mast instances they would have separate questicarnnaires. 
a ee oh ay ase. Se Eee eee DD 

Given mur very specific methodalagical conmsideratians 

the study required that we abtain the maximal number nF 

interviews in each and every community. In other words, we were 

rot interested in sbtaining a random sample of land utilization 


(1S 


practices. Our questions af how, why and with whom peop 


organized themselves for the purposes of obtaining goods from the 


land would wmnot be answered by the randeon sample methoca. Dur 
first practical sobjyective was thus ta collect map iagraohies 
from all householas. im Six instances we Came very clase ta the 


jury il a sample and in one community (Fort Severn) we abtained the 


full complement af map biographies. 


In the communities where we did wot eallect tae Hil: | 


set of bisgraphies our carncern was ta mbtain biograpnies tnrat 
woltld caver all the lands which were perceived by community 
members as being part af the caommunity’s heartland. Orice we had 
all the critical lands covered we were able toa "fill-in" with the 
land practices «af those trappers and hunters whose activities 
gave us the intensity of utilization and diversity «af farms 
specific ard peculiar to that Sommurrt ye In all our studies the 
erat peel lands were covered, and missing heusehold bicaggraphies 
tend to belong to peripheral individuals who were #ither adsent 
fram the cammuanity visiting, orm wha were ill, ar whoa were 
actively away on the land. There were a few aunstances of 
individuals who did net wish to be interviewed. Im ail *missing’ 
instances we were aware of the range of the land activities by 
the canstant crass-referencing that scccurs by other members in 
the communities. What we required was as complete a dicture of 
all activities and relationships in order toa arrive at how the 
cammunity or settlement worked its internal relationshins and 
hake) 9 Nese mera aie These conld then be contrasted or compared 


within the community and of course between communities. 


The greater part of the data collected was recorded om 
MAPS. One oF my initial cancerms was wonetner AGULITS, 
particularly in their Sa? s and 62's would be able tm follow tre 
Markings an maps. As it turned aut, people were very familiar 
with maps, as they had been required by the Ministry af Lands and 
Forests to draw cut their traditional trapping grounds for the 


4 
purpase af trapline registration, as @arly as 1949. Same 
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individuals lamented the lack of detail om the maps we were 
using, s9 we changed the scale of maps from 1:S54a, aaa to 
1:25, aaa. Others felt that small lakes, verios itr, rivers, 
particular rapids and outcroppings of higher ground were net 
shown. Same nated haw poorly certain features were marked. Yet 
others asked why lakes had English names when only Indians wsed 
them. A few were not able ta Fead the maps bee sues ie | estcnrs 
eyesight. Mast peaple enjoyed following the one dimensional 
representation af rivers and creeks, which were sa familiar to 
then. The use of maps in the study project added a cnorcrete 


element ta an involved and scccassionally hypothetical study. 


Adults are not only familiar with reading manos but are 


alsa im the habit of drawing line maps in the sand far one 
anather. The practice may have an extensive history ard pre- 
histery. Camsidering the pre-histeric trace networks and the 


extensive movements af groups, prior krnawledge of magyar rivers 
and lakes, heights of land and plains would be togicaily 
necessary, and maps the obvious medium for conveying the 


information. 


i 


In the precess of identifying lands utilized oon th 
MAPS, every once in a while an individual Would indicate that’ he 


had visited up-river from his territory, or west of his territory 


"te see what was there" or "ta see what it was like". ire iaet nie 


le: ki ’ 4 Beech oa, ae 
instances, the individuals would be very specific that they hac 


nat trapped, nor hunted nor fished there, were aware that tne 


land belonged to someone else, and were aware to whem the land 
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belanged, but were also aware that the land had not been wsed for 


twa orm three years. This pravided the metivation for "visiting" 
the territory, for it may be open to others to ise. Exploration 
is) thus important im the extension af trapping and hunting 
grounds. Ermigw Gaal Vrs the combination af exploratian aid 


information exchange facilitated the extensive group movements in 
pre-historic and early historic times. Tagether, they would have 
afforded the groups a modicum of certainty and security whichn is 
mare reasonable toa expect rather than the reamantic wandering 


nated im the literature. 
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In the actual mapping, interviewees were encaouraged ta 
draw right om the map. We felt this would minimize prablems af 
accuracy and interpretatian. Characteristically, nat 
individuals were reticent to mark up a pristine map, but ance we 
had marked up a fair partion af the map, the interviewee would 
prefer toa da his/her own drawing. im all cases peopie were 
careful in their outlines of trapping areas and hunting areas ta 
the extent that they would autline the insige limits of territory 
utilized, rather than infringe on another’s territory by 
outlining the maximal extent of territory utilized. Feaple were 


comservative in what they drew aut to oreserve peace in the 


OmnMMUnL ty, out oF quiet Niumility, and in most other cases as a 
result af simply forgetting peripheral utilization of land, rach 2 
utilizations perhaps a month or two in duration that had scecurred 


only mance ar twice. 
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Accuracy was an initial CANCE, but as canservatism 
and honesty in documentation became apparent, the gquestian of 
accuracy changed farms. The heart or core of every territory was 
indisputable, but the boundary of the total territory could and 
did change. - Recollection was a question of memory ard relative 
importance of the utilization of an area. A young man whoa hac 
monly begun to trap independently oF his parents im the last two 


or three years could be very specific about where he had gone 


whereas an individual who had trapped for 3S years would recall 
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the general extent of territory utilized as the utilize 
were mot necessarily the same each year. 

Pesple had a very clear nation af the extent of their 
territory within a mile or twe. Animals mave and carrespendingly 
boundaries Fluctuate. In the compilation af the maps, trapping 
territories oaverlap regularly. The overlap is a result of 


Gomplling the utilized territories over_a_ period of time. if we 


were to take two adjacent trapping territories utilized in the 
same season, we would find little if any overlap. The territories 
would adjoin at lakes and several creeks. The aeverlap if any 
wolld be due ta visiting between the two trappers rather than 
independent activity within each «athers’ Gerritoary — an “tat 
season. Over a period of years two prime factors account for the 
overlap. Pairs: vor vall, many trapped species are mabile over 
extensive areas of land, especially the larger trapped species mnie 
Fox” or ~ lynx. Should a trapper spend a day or twa tracking a 
lyrix, he would not give up snaring the animal simply because tne 
lynx crossed into ancather’s trapping™ territory: Secandiy, 


trappers using the peripheral areas of their territories oaften 
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visit each ather’s camps and may trap together for a few days 
within the beaunds of each osather’s areas. In this sense 
baundaries are relative and approximate. Little purpose i158 
served by their being very precise, given the nature of trapping 
and trapping relations. The mverlap in trapping territories is 
nat as great as that found in hunting areas. Hunting territories 
averlap greatly as qame tends ute found ir lacalized areas 
(near burnt-aut stands, lake edges) and in the hunt wiil range 
far. Fishing areas within the territories are essentially 


exclusively utilized by specific patranyic groups. 


All major lakes are heavily utilized as are tne major 
rivers bao tributaries. Individuals often marked specific 
locations om the lakes wr rivers that their cammensal unit 
consistently wused. Specific lacatiaens were chasen ta fish 
particular species such as lake trout, mar stiurgecn. THUS, 
specific spats were favoured by each fishing family. Tiere may 


be a territorial aspect in the fishing locations ised, fhaugh 
this was neither stated nar nated in the interviews nor domes this 
aspect develop ance the maps are compiled. In order ta attaina 
mation of fishing territoriality a finer set of criteria would 


have to be used as well as larger scale maps. 
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The communities of Anishnawbe-Aski did mot and da not 
operate in isolation from one another. Each grouping, from the 
smallest, such as Long Dog Lake with five households, tra ane aft 
the larger communities such as Big Trout Lake with over ane 


hundred households, is in canstant communication with 1ts 


neighbouring cammunities. This means that people mave fram 
settlement ta settlement on the basis of kinship and workability 
ef trapping or hunting arrangements. Some communities are very 
See]! Gh iv their acceptance of members from ather communities and 
this,.is reflected in the rigidity of their land arrangements; . on 
the other hand there are many communities which for divers 

Geasens anepnat sas rigid and this taasis reflected in thei regan 
utilization patterris. The types of land patterns to be fourid are 


parts of contirnuua and can be grouped inte a Kayahna Region type 


a Berens River type and a Coastal type. The types af land 
utilization and sccupancy forms to be found in Nearth-western 
Oritaria are not isalated in sither time or space. The patterns 


have a clearly definabie pre-cantact, and Hhistaricai and spatia:i 
coartiruity, as the Anishnawbe-Aski did not restrict themselves ta 
living within the confines af Ontarics. Therefare ae comt ima 
may be found to have territorial antecedents and ta stretch ints 
Quebec, eee further beyond as well. Nar were the types 
of land utilization patterns developed by the Anishnawde-Aski in 
ariswer to organizational problems specific ta them alone. The 
land utilization patterns of the Kayanna region communities farm 


a wmodel of predictive forms of a range available toa the Anishnawtze- 


Aski, and by extension toa sub-arctic peaples generally. 


The individual maps are interesting records ..af each 
Dridivirdwal? Ssachivit ies hawever, the logic af why and haw lancas 


are utilized and occupied is anly achieved ance these individual 


nmap biographies are aggregated. 
The first communities to be mapped were Wunnunmmin Lake 


and Kingfisher land, and for these two cammunities I selected 


sets of compilations which I haped would accentuate and make 
understandable the events that were taking place in the 
cammunities from 119284 to 1975. The first requirement oof 


cxampilation was ta shaw the different uses of tne land resulting 
from the different activities, such as trapping, NUM LQ, 
fishing, fowling and so or. The secand enmeenaert was ta 
breakdown the fifty year period into smaller units ta show either 
consistency or differentiation in utilization thraugh time. The 
esnpitlataon of mapping activities was carried mut by tne 
Cartography section of the Geography peearenete at tne University 


of Toaronta, under the supervision of Gerffrey Matthews. 
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In the recent history of the twa communities - that is, 
during the mapping pericad cavered- there are three critical 
dates: the first is the date af the siqning «af the treaty 
adhesion in the North-west of Ontario in 1989-1932. Im this year 
the Wunnunmmir Lake and Kingfisher Lake pemple were desicnated as 
belenging to the Big Trout Lake Band and this was deemed to he 
their home base. Theugh treaties were signed in am attempt ta 
remove aor separate the pecaple fram their territories, the necples 
continued toa live an the land as they had dene farmerly. The 
signing «of the Treaty Adhesion neither affected their lard 
utilization mnor their domestic activity on the land. In some 


instances it meant that people now travelled ta Big Trout Lake an 


a 
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the armniversary af the treaty signing to collect their treaty 
arnmuity payment, and at the same time to pick up supplies fren 
the Hudsam Bay Campany store, but effectively na other land 
Sutilization pattern was dislodged or supplanted by this visiting 
to Big Traut Lake in the summer. In many peoples’ activites a 


Visit to Big Trout Lake was the established norm as it WAS, race 


others, it meant an accammeadation either om a eV Sere ya wis 
infrequent basis. Effectively, mo change in year-round land 
utilization was perceived on the land utilization and secuoancy 
maps. Therefore, though this date was and continues to be 


important in that it affected the future direction of the Nearth- 
western peoples’ lives and initiated their interaction with the 
Canadian Goverrment, mperations on the land were nat immediately 
affected by this evert. 

The second date is the year that trapline registration 
was instituted by the Pravincial Department af Lands and Forests, 
requiring Indians to record the lnmcation of their trapping areas 
on maps and to purchase trapping licenses. 

Eleazor Beardy fram Muskrat Dam recounted how after the 
Signing of the treaty there were problems with respect to 
livelihood caused by government rules and regulations: 

"There were a few prablems, for example; in «0s later 

treaty days, we were prohibited from hunting certain 

animals. At one time, there was a closed season far 
five years far trapping beaver. The fur-bearing 

animals could be hunted from October to February. As a 

result, there were hardships...as this was previous ta 


the family allowances, and welfare." | 
(Eleazor Beardy, speaking ta Billy Sainnawap p.S Aori 


if, 1974) 
* 


Geerge Duncan from Long Dog Lake told the interviewer 


that: 


ry 
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"T was about 16 years old when M.N.R. (sic) issued 
these quotas, allowing only ten (14) beavers for each | 
trapper. It wasn’t enough for a persan ta live on, 
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especially thase with wives ard children. 

(George Duncan speaking to Bill Morris, p-1 Winter 

1982) 

Other rules were introduced by M.N.R. ta da with the 
purchase of licerices, the use af steel traps rather than snares, 
and restrictions on the number of beaver ta be taken per lodge. 


Siman Brown om Angling Lake recalls: 


"T was sixteen years of age when I started trapping and 
I had te acquire a licence which ecrost five dollars in 


order for me ta sell whatever pelts I trapped. THis 
was one af the regulations, having ta purchase a five 
dallar trapping licence. Eventually, this regulation 
was changed but the five dollar licence existed over a 
long period of time, to be subsequently reduced ta one 
dallar per trapper. Anather rule implemerntea was to 
ban the use af snares and only traps were allowed. 


This was one rule the M.N.R. (sic) intreduced that mace 
life dit Figcuit. The traps were tao bulky and heavy ta 
be carried around, but the trapper had to carry ther. 
Ski-dess were nonexistent in those days. The Ilaad 
carried by the trapper was Cumbersame, @lang with nis 
food supply, blankets and any necessary equipmert. 
This was ome rule that contributed ta tne toil af the 
native pecrple. The prablem of having ta carry these 
traps was alleviated when snares were permitted as they 
are light and easy ta carry. Again, I stress that this 


law created prablems for the native pecple. Alsa, 
another law used was the quota system. IT was limited 
to ten beavers and sometimes even fifteen. They 
sometimes caused the pelts ta have no value. Anather 


law was to take a certain ruimber af beavers per logge 

(beaver house) i.e. mme beaver for each lodge. " 

(Simon Brawn interviewed by Hill Marris, p.@ n.d.) 

Pesple abided by the regulations sut of a fear of what 
wauld happen if they did moat comply with the proavincl ag 
regulations. The principal fear was to be forbidden to use their 
awn territories oar even worse to be removed fram their lanas. 
This would mean certain starvatian for their families. 

Fhilip McKay from Big Trout Lake said that "If any 


trapper wert over the limit they had ta go ta court. (Filip 


McKay, interviewed by Mike McKay and Paul Fox pees Sept. ey 


1984). 


George McKay in an interview expanded upor a& particular 


problem he experienced: 


ais Na'R. (sic) braught out trapping regulations with 
severe cansequences for native trappers...One...time, 
during our - late winter trapping season and as soring 
arrived, I saw a plane appreaching from the horizon. i 
was mot expecting any planes sa I did not krow who they 
were. Out of this plane two men stepped off. They cid 


nat have any identification badges or anything. They 
said that the Hudsen’s Bay manager had said that George 
McKay and Jeremiah Sairnnawap were here. I then reolied 


that we were indeed here. Then these two men ran up to 
our tents and started rummaging all over the place. it 
leaked as if a catastrophe had cccurred. It leoked as 
if a wild pack of wolves had invaded our tent. At that 
time, IT had trapped sixteen (16) beaver and these were 
taker away by these men. These same incidents securred 


elsewhere in our area. Limits to the number af beaver 
per person was enfarced. These men said toa me that 
they did not come ta arrest me, but to seize my furs. 
Sa my furs were seized that year. This made me feel 
very bad as I had put a lat of effort inte the seasoar’s 
trapping. My partner, ald Jeremiah, was taker and 
Flown toa the plane’s destinatinan, arrested, and locked 
ap Tror-six hours. The charge for our arrest amounted 
ta forty-seven dollars which we had to pay. That.) is 
all I will talk ceconeerning this. Definitely, tne 


government’s regulations were rot preperly explained ta 
the public. We had no krnewledge mf them, and they were 
not for the betterment af the native peaple. Fangs || tit 
affected our lives." 

(George McKay, interviewed by Mike McKay p.& n.d.) 
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The registration of trapping areas forced membership 
within the registered area to become absolute, no longer was moveme 
Fluid. Moses Mosquitea noted that when the Department af Lands 
and Forests 


"...Set-up trapline areas for the native pecple...many 


of the people started to dislike each other. st? seens 
that they (M.N.R.) violated the peoples’ rights and 
caused them to fight amangst each other as a resuit oof 


this division of areas. . 
(Mases Masquito, interviewed by Mike McKay p.4 Septor 15, 


198) 
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Many of the trappers we interviewed asked why should 
they pay for licences. Philip McKay: 
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"T read the part where God created man and earth wit 


everything im it. He did rot ask man to purchase ary 
licences toa hunt ar trap. He gave ta man the world ta 
live «ar. The white man is the first to start the 
licensing system. We are forced By law to rave 
licences in oarder ta hunt and trap. This 18 where 


white man breaks God's law because Gad gave man the 
righty toyhuants. © > iy 

(Philip McKay, interviewed by Mike Meray and Flaul Fox, 
pei, September, 25, 1984) 


Gearge Duncan voiced a Similar objection ta the 
licences: 

"When native people were first put on this eartn, tnere 

was mo regulation that said they had tao have a licence. 


God created this earth and its resources for all the 
pecapile and he didn’t say that we had to have a licence 


t> wse it. He created this earth and gave it freely 

for thease who wanted ta use it for a gard purpose; 

therefore, we don’t have to have a licence toa live off 

the land." 

(George Duncan, interviewed by Bill Morris, p.c Winter 
1982) 


Eleazor Beardy mated that: 

"The laws that gavern the Indian people with respect to 

their trapping...were very strict. These Commissioners 

(af the Treaty) were determined ta enforce the laws of 

the geoverrnmert, but they were rat sa determined iat 

Filia their rosy promises, whereby their 

materialization would have benefited the Indian pecple 

immensely. " 

(Eleazor Beardy, interviewed by Hilly Sairmawap 0.4, 

April 14, 1974) 

It was anticipated that trapline registration would 
effect changes in the existing land tenure system, as it implants 
an external-and immovable-boaundary nation on the existing pattern 
of land utilization. The confined aspect of land utilization was 
felt by the hunters and trappers, however, the area utilized aver 


the yearseo fromeolS4iorlD4enreta uthe? present baasenct reflect 


containment. Thus, the registration af traplines did not affect 


in the langer run the overall pattern of land utilizaticn. 

The years 1947 ta 1949 are also the years during which 
many governmental services are extended ts the mnerthern Areas, 
such as transfer payments, Old Age Pensican, and Family Allowance. 
In addition ta these services, the canstruction of schomis, At 
impraved medical facility, the presence of a mission station and 
Hudson Bay Company store all om the reserve of Frost Islan, 
encouraged many to reside for at least part of the re ime euatian nites 
community of Big Trout Lake. Many whe came ta resige at Big 
Trout Lake were from territories several hundred miles distant. 
This distance came toa cause quite an econamic hardship for these 
grasps. Concamitant with the econamic hardship was the fact that 
the reserve was aver-crawded with peoples fram bath Vocennmected’ 
and politically opposed groups, ChTspcead = tie verys Meltiitor gio ot 


interpersonal relations im every day life on the reserve. 


With time the cnercive aspect of remaining oar thre 
reserve diminished, and more and more graups began ta Evaluate 
the possibilities of re-settling sites nearer their homelands. 


Effectively this had a fourfold positive result. 

Firstly, for the groups leaving Big Traut Lake, the 
creation sf new settlements meant closer and more secure access 
to their trapping and hunting lands. Claser access to hane 
territories meant an improved food supply; it also meant tt 
trapping trips could be shorter so that families could stay in 
oe new cammunity for the sake of childrens’® scnoacling and gust 
the men could leave for lengths of time not too disruotive to the 
routine of family life. A leng term result of the move back to 


homelands was that it became possible ta consider the land 


econamy as a viable ome, and one in which to encourage youth tea 
take part. 

Secondly, with the establishment of small communities, 
sacial cantrol became once more effective in directing and 
controlling the actions and interests af youth. At tne same time 
more youth saw traditional land activities or, at the very ieast, 
life in the north as a preferable alternative ta migration sauth. 
During the period of the late 1970's many weil educated youth 
(bath male and female) found it important ta return home and ta 
blend the learning ard appreciation of land skills with work in 
administering the band. 

Ahandly. both within Big Treant Lake and within the 
ather newly created settlements a madicurm maf palitdacal 
equilibrium was ance more re-established. Facticnalism and 
strongly aligned views are a characteristic of northern community 
politics. With the fissicning of the larger settlement vie 
several smaller snes, the remaining groups have a traditionally 


structured apposition which is net without resolution fram issie 


to issue. Formerly, there were just too many opposing greups 
with hardly any means af compromise and more significantly 
without any desire for compromise. In the present situation 


appasition is to be expected but the nature of the factions is 
premised oan a commitment toa the community, and thus an eventual 


resolution af difficult«situations. 


Pourthly, the crewding om Post Island lessened, mf 
course, and this coincided with a marked de-ceritralization of 
residential arrangements om the island as well. With oa: »clear@ 


recognition af what the other groupings were cdoing, that ...is, 


returning closer ta their homelands out of camsideratian for 
econcamic improvement and re-establishment of stability in 
political and family § life. The same factors seem ta have 
operated in the decentralization within the Sannin ty) \ eT eis 


Traut Lake. Over ane-half af the households maved to tne mainland. 
Given the original twerty years of aSSoclatinar, mary 
important carmectians had beer forged between individuais of 
formerly distant groups, through marriages, trapping pre teh 
and friendships. These cormections were to surface within a few 
years in an attempt to re-structure the economic organization of 


the communities into the Kayahna Tribal Courneil. 


The third date of importance to the twa communities of 
Wunriunminr Lake and Kingfisher Lake is 1964, This date 18s of 
significance only ta these twa communities. This is the year in 
which the new communities were created. Lf we were :ta book [at 


the trapping and hunting activities mf Lang Dog Lake, a Similarly 
impartant date would be the years 1975-1978, whem three externced 
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families moved from Big Trout Lake and Kasaboanika to Lang De 
Lake. Kasabonika had always been a functioning populated 
community in its own right, though a number af Aousenoalas fram 
Kasabonika had moved ta Big Trout Lake with the signing of) tre 
treaty, arid who later moved back tam Kasabcomika or ta Wanpekeka 
Lake (Angling Lake), depending upon kinship conmections. 

What is mnoticeable for Wunrnummin Lake and fingfisner 
Lake is that once the new communities were created the intensity 
of particularly trapping and hunting within the homeland af tne 
twa communities increased and at the same time, the utilizing 


households’? uMtilizatisan af lands elsewhere (Big Ieee Lake) 


decreased. The decrease is in fact dramatic. Pie (1 hes at Piri) ete 
lands beyond the Wunnummin Lake and Kingfisher Lake homelands is 
carried out om a mast sporadic basis for not more than five years 
and rarely for every cone af thase five years. The reason far 
utilization of these lands is because of past assaciatians whicn 
have been carried inta the present for reasons of amicability ar 
kinship, but it would appear tnat these da wat haves so Viability 
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Critical dates —- Camelusions 


Three dates were chosen for the communities af 
Wurrniuinmin Lake and Kingfisher Lake as important in establishing 
differences in land utilization and secupancy thraugh time. 
However, it was clear that for different reasons these dates had 
little significance in the leng run of land utilization and 
-mecuparicy. 

Whereas the treaty signing dates had little direct 
influence an the made of land use activity, l Wad thoggn? *eiat 
the registration of trapping grounds and resettlement would have 
an influence neaticeable oan the maps. Furthermore, it was 
expected that there might have scecurred ai cumulative effect 
resulting from all three everts. As was noted above, the signing 
of the treaty was a political action intended by the goverrmernt 
tao remove land fram Indian holding but did not alter Indian form 
and pattern of land utilization. Shortly thereafter, the 
reserves were drawn up in some cases where trading posts had been 
formerly established, such as at Big Tront Lake, and “in other@g 


instances where there were already concentrations of summer ard 
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winter graupings such as at Kasabonika, and Wurriunmin Lake, (The 
latter reserve site was not inhabited after its creation and the 
present community is nat leacated om the reserve site.) Giver the 
ceritrality of Big Trout Lake and the presence of amenities there, 
the Wurnnunmmin Lake, Kingfisher Lake, Long Dog Lake Wapekeka Lake 
and toa amore limited extent Kasabonika Lake patronymic groups, 
made Big Traut Lake their ’base’. *Residence’ om this reserve 
meant that families had a cadin located an the reserve which they 
Visited at the end of the summer, araund Christmas, ard after 
spring trapping. Residence an the reserve was intermittent. 
Permanency of cecupation came later in the i96@’s. Tt appears 
from the maps that even a more permanent occupation in Big Trout 
Ae to atrrect the seasonal ranknd™ ot scvivities OT” “active 
trappers ard hunters. The hardships mf transporatian and 
separation af trappers from enafe families did increase and this 
was iultimately one set of reasons for the creation of the rew 
satellite communities. 

What is discernible fram the maps for tne period pricar 
to the fissioning of the larger community, is that active 


trappers and hunters utilized a multitude of territories. art 


Wi 
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Fact, they utilized more than their parents have recorded 


using during an earlier pericd and more than later generaticans 


have recarded as well. They alsa utilized more -tand “when 
resident at Big Trout Lake than when they moved back to their 
homelands. There is probably no clearer eviderce «af the 
hardships impoased ori trappers when mot resident close to their 


own patronymic territories. 


When distance precluded consistent use af homelands, 
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trappers and hunters used their kinship affiliations, affinal 
cormections and friendships to create rights ta land utilizaticn 
within the territories around Big Trout Lake. The muteame was 
that these individuals utilized four or five distinctly different 
territeries around the reserve upon being invited inte these 
areas. These trappers and Rentewe were not able ta utilize these 
lands either alane or.onea yearly, basis _anc tbisiis most eviderit 
from the cumulative evidence on the maps. Wunrilinnir Lake 
individuals have utilized territories which stretch far beyond 
the boundaries of Wurnnummin Lake and which extend to the limits 
of the Big Traut Lake homeland. (See the Wunrnunamin Lake Land 
Utilization map). For the Wurnrnunmin Lake patronymic graups 
resident at Big Trout Lake, land utilization is notably irregular 
and widespread. Once these same trappers and hunters resumed 
full activity in their own homeland, mability across wide areas 
maf land decreased —- for all trappers mat gust for the elders - 
and they in turn begin to invite (for at least the first few 
years) eca-trappers (affines, distant kinsmen and friends? Prva 
Big Trout Lake in a reciprecal and similar marmer to that which 
they themselves had experienced in Big Traut Lake. 

Despite the changes of utilization and saccunoancy 
patterns before and after 1964, the former pattern had been an 
artifically created one and this was most evident on the maps. 
AS our data reaches back in several instances tm the 1323's, 
bende around Wunrnummir Lake and Kingfisher Lake had been utilized 
ivy a Similar fashion ta that which we were recording for the late 
1964’s and 1972's. Thus, I was drawn ta make the conclusion that § 


theugh the date of creation of the community seemed to be 
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significant, the overall picture over fifty years was of a 
continuity of land utilization along traditional lines and the 
maintenance of caccupancy within a range of farms. In other 
words, the shift to Big Trout Lake and then back ta the homelands 
was an internal correction of residential arrangements made 
possible given the flexibility af and marnseuverability within the 
land tenure and utilization system. Thus, in the yiet term view 
of land utilization, very little had changed though the changes 
im utilization were most instructive of the elasticity within the 
tenure system. The process of correction, and how it was done 
is very important te an understanding of the internal dynamics af 
indigenous scaciety, but far the averall purprases of mapping 
(mating funding restricticans) we had ts canclude that tha 
stability of land wtilizaticon was mare significant thar the 
changes within utilization. Within the fifty year span, Very 
little had indeed charged. Given this conelusion, it was deemed 
not necessary to insist upon critical dates af utilization for 
the other Kayahna Tribal Council Communities, especially since 
all of the other communities, except for Long Dog Lake, were rot 
newly established communities. 

In addition, several of the critical changes in land 
utilization and occupancy that one can observe can be and are 
attributable to other factors such as demographic changes oor 
Pe irs re-alignments within the population rather than external 
political circumstances or imposed residertial arrangemerts. 

It should also be noted that the sample for same of the 
communities becomes tao diluted and misleading with a division af 


the maps according ta critical dates. Three or four maps at mast 
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may make up a pre-1948 land utilization. This ts not. .4at. ale 
representative of acammunity’s efforts in those years, and 
represents only the activities of four persons mat these af an 
entire cammunity. The further back we ga with the data, the 
smaller our data base. Thus, for Pees and the above reasons the 
other five community map sets are compiled as units cavering a 
Full fifty to fifty-six years. This increases the reading and 
reliability of the analysis of events taking place tupon the land 


arid what these events signify. 
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Fir Wiaunniunain Lake, ten separate sets of maps were 
compiled as was explained above. Trapping, hunting and Fishing 
activities were separated into two sets of dates. Trapping dates 
are from 19é€5 t5°1948 and 1949 to 1975. The hunting and Fishing 
dates are from 1925 to 1965 and 1966 to 1975. There are single 
maps for the fowling activity, the overall land utilization, 
summer routes and winter routes. 

For the years 1925 to 1948 approximately one-third of 
the Wurrnunmin Lake households had utilized lands in the early 
period. The early maps for are therefore a gand indication of 
the breadth and location of activities rather than an indicatian 
of all lands utilized and the concentration of families within 
particular territories. On these and all the other eariy period 
maps the low intensity of utilization should be undersaod as only 
a part representation of the full range af activities that had in 


all probability taken place had we collected land utilization and. 


mccupancy 


maps in 


the 1924’ s, 
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Trapping Intensity 1925-1948 


There are a rnumber af immediately noticeable features. 
of this map. First of all there is a marked east-west 
orientation which is net tied ta the orientation of rivers. 


: 


Trapping requires a cross-section of river, creek, marsh ard | 


upland, these maps reflect the patch-types required for the Ponce 
of animals trapped. 

The rivers in-Nerthwestern Ontaric Flow from sauth-west 
ta mnarth-east, thus it is easier to travel and maintain sacial 
cormections in the direction of the flaw of rivers, however, tne 
lateral orientation of trapping territcaries gives trappers access 
ta the greatest diversification of patches possible in the area. 
Portaging thus plays an important part in the utilization of 
diverse patches within a single territory. It is not urusual toa 
have five or more portages within a single territory and which 
are used on a regular basis. The difficulties mf portaging are 
offset by the economic advantages af having access to diversified 
ecolagical niches. 

A second feature of the trapping activity is the streang 
northerly direction of trapping tewards Big Traut Lake and beyond 
this community as well. This trapping orientation reflects the 
Histerical connection ta the patronymic groups based at Big Trout 
Lake, and, the later convergence of many of the Wuarnniunamin Laxe 
patronymic granps to the reserve site for a portion af the year. 

The activities north of Big Trout Lake belong to a 
single trapper .pa who had extensive land utilizing networks 
enabling him to com-utilize Big Trout Lake, Wapekea Lake and Long 


Dog Lake lands. His utilization af these lands continues after 
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1948. (See Trapping Intensity 1949-1975). 

A third , feature is that the pre-treaty (and pre- 
depression) meeting place of the Wurrnummin Lake and Kingfisher 
Lake pecples had been at Big Beaver House, which is nated as a 
settlement om the map. This site has been abandoned, Fepécen 
mytholegy we know that the depression had created serious 
deprivation far the pecples Eile Big Beaver Howse, and iv 
mythoaleagical terms the Windigo had come to Big Beaver House. 
Pesple fram this community dispersed, many came to live im Big 
Traut Lake. After 1964, twa new communities were created by the 
populations that had formerly come tao meet at a single site. The 


old site of Big Beaver Hause is mow gust begirming to be re-used 


Da 


and hypothetically may become the third settlement in tne are 
within a few years. 

The small area of concentration near Maria Lake is 
caused by the cverlap in utilization of a number of Wurnumnin 
Lake families formerly from Big Beaver House. If we were ta lack 
at the Kingfisher Lake map (1925-1948) we would see that the 
Maria Lake area is heavily utilized by the Kingfisher Lake people 
in this time perind. 

The trapping grounds directly south of Wirirmummin Lake 
are the traditional patrenymic lands af a number of principal ana 
heavily intermarried Wunrnummin Lake families: Sturgeon, Bighead, 
Martin and McKay. The overlap an the maps (the higher 
crancentrat rons) indicates that the families co-trap extensively, 
rather than indicate overlapping utilization in any ome season. 

The small area of cencentration north of Lafferty Creek 


is within the Mamakwa patronymic territory where in this time 
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there were several brothers utilizing adjacent territories and 


~ 


overlapped in this particular spot. 


The northerly concentration near Lang Dog Lake 
indicates the co-operative trapping of a rnumber of Gliddy 
households with those of a patronymic group naw principally 


resident in Lang Dog Lake, the Fregg patronym. 

Yet another feature reflected on the early Warnnummin 
Lake trapping map is the inte-rceannectedness af trapping families. 
within the community of Wunnummin Lake and to families in sather 
communities. This pattern of inter-cennectedness 15 repeated in 
all the Kayahna communities with local variations. It sis -ePrsor 
this reason impossible, it is in fact erronecus, tis bry Cand 
establish boundaries far the homelands of each settlement. rian 
example, as perzple marry and for a time mave ta am adjoining 
affinal territory, they may continue ta utilize their own lards. 
Pe Ser eri eureys if nat impossible, ta decide whether an 


individual whose patronymic lands are ta the west of  Wroimunmmin 


Lake and whos oan sccasion traps there with his kinsmen from 
Wurnnunminr Lake and on ether mccasions traps with these fram 
Kingfisher Lake, should be said to have his lands in the one 


commaunity or im the other. These lands will appear an bath sets 
oF community maps as being utilized py individuals from each of 
the canmmunities. Furthermore, this same individual may now be 
living ain Wurnunmmin Lake but with time he may mave to Big Beaver 
House and thus these lands would be ’last’? to Wurnwumminmn Lake, 
theugh he noe doubt would continue ta draw his partners fram 
Wurmiunminr Lake and Kingfisher Lake. Thus if maps were toa be 


drawn at a future date their lands would then be shown as being 
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utilized by pecple from each of the three communities. 


The utilization of these lands would then appear oon 
three sets of community maps. Indeed this is often the Case. 
~The fact that lands can be said to belang to a principal 


patronymic graup (primary group) does nat mean that they are 
excluded from the use of sther groups (secondary ar tertiary 
rights). Each “territory slinipsrtant in ite "avarreabrricy — ec 
related kinsmen and affines. 

The trapping cycle as it is practiced in the Nerth-west 
oT” "Ornvarro, necessitates that one’s own lands are rested every 
three ta four years samewhat on a cyclical pattern. Treeonte Vor te 
years the trapper seeks to trap with his partners om their lands. 
The cyclical pattern of trapping is thus integral to an effective 
io ereealioy of land. To establish boundaries 18S ta impose 
artificial constraints in contexts where they da mot exist, 
should mat exist, and if they were to be established tney wouid 
imprse great material and economic hardship upen trappers and 
their families. The flexibility of land’ Uutilization is an asset 
and the freedom of movement should be recognized as a pre- 
requisite for successful and optimal land utilization. 

The following review of all the maps prediuced tous far 
for the Kayahna Tribal Council reflect patterns uf wtilizaticon 
particular to each community, but at the same time conforming ts 
a system of utilization and sccupancy uncerstandabie aiid 


transferable from one community toa the next. 


Trapping Intensity 1949-1975 
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Many of the features of the earlier map are present can 
this one as well. The strong east-west orientation and the 
northern emphasis are still in evidence. The greatest 
caricentration of use is around the entire lake as row the 
activities are na longer dissipated by residence in Big Trout 
Lake nor by activities with residents of that community. 

The area of greatest intensity af use is to the soanth 
and south-east of Wurmnunmmin Lake. These areas are co-utilized by 
a particularly mumerous set of patronyns. 

The eleven tom thirty per cent extent af lard 
utilization is probably the best indicator of the extent af 
trapping heartland that is «of central use to the cammunity 
residents of Wurnunmin Lake. 

The activities ta the none paneer. ann south-west of Big 
Trout Lake are the activities of a number of individuals wha have 
strong family ties ta residents of Big Trout Lake and with whom 
they had trapped on sccasion. These lands should be regarded as 
esoteric in use but nevertheless important as individuals from 
Wurnnumnin Lake made the choice to rest their own lancs in eorder 
ta visit narth and west of Big Trout Lake. These external lands 
thus consitute part of the Wurnnummin Lake array of utilization, 
if anly by and through unusual circumstance. Just this kind of 
{Rice expresses the social importance ard ecanamic necesity 


of a flexible land utilization system. 
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Hunting teriteries for this community and for all 
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subsequent ones are always and consistently larger than the 
trapping territories. Most often when tracks are spotted on the 
periphery of a trapline Ilocal custom permits Peackivng mwHto 
cancther’s trapline area in order to follow large migratory oar 
far-ranging game. This, ~Aunting territories overlap a.great. deal 
mare than do trapping territories. 

There are several areas arcurid Wirriiinminr Lake which had 
had forest fires in the past. Manse are drawn to these spats in 
search of new growth. A few of these areas reflect a higher 
concentration of hunting activity. 

Hunting heartland seems ta be around Wiunnummin Lare 
roughly extending from Big Beaver House om the west to Leng Deg 
Lake ain the nerth down ta Reeb Lake on the east side and acrass 
to Wallingtan Lake and Lafferty Creek in the sauth-west. moe dg 
beyond this outline (the 11-34 per cent area) he ee to be more 
the work of single individuals, but not of any single person. 

The area south of Wurnrnunmin Lake around Drummond Lake 
waS important as this was a burnt-out area, and accessibie ta 
Wurnnunnin Lake people as well as to people from Osnadurgh House 
whe would come up on the narth road gust nmerth of the Menake 
Lakes. This hunting ground was consistently utilized by the few 


households that used these lands. 
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The early period hunting map (above) 1s a Composite oh 
4Q years of activities on the land whereas this map is a 
compasite af only 9 years AG UL Wille ye For these nine years less 


land was used than in the past forty years. In the previous 


es 


years more hunting was possible, Cand sought) in non-Wauririinnin 
Lake territory because residence at Big Trout Lake. 

In the late 1964’s there were few stacks of masse ain 
these lands around Wurnnunmin Lake. It was not productive manse 
NUnit Trig! terri cory. Thus trappers hunted maase ar deer anly when 
they spotted tracks on their trapline and would seldom venture 


out specifically toa hunt macse, as there were few, Lt ariys 


certain places where one could hunt moose. Towards the end of 
this period mare moasose were coming into the Wurnrnummin Lake 
hamelands, and more hunters were making one day or two day trips 
ta obtain moase. 


One should wnete that bear and moase Hunting are 
included an the one map. Few people hunted bear very actively in 
the past ard bears are hunted only very occassionally at present. 

The greater concentration of hunting ta the south of 
Wurmnunmmir Lake reflects the higher concentration of trappers 
lacate there. 

A few families have hunted with their Kingfisher Lake 
Kinsmen ta the west of Big Beaer House, where there have been a 


few forest fires recently. 


Fishing Intensity 1925-1965 


There is a very close correspondence between the lakes 
and rivers fished and the territories utilized simh) we leka Mane has 
Trapping activity determines which lands are used, for a host ia 
mather activities as well. 


Apart from the clase association of trapping and 
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Fishing, three other features of this map should be rated: the 
strong east-west orientation af fishing. Kingfisher Lake, Maria 
Lake and Aten Lake are all in a row, and are at the same 
.time the location of many of the preferred species of fish. 

The Ashweig River and the Pipestone River were and are 
important for sturgeon fishing. Sturgecam had been commercially 
fished until 1948, when it was prohibited. The stocks were 
rapidly beceming depleted due to the free rein given ta the non 
native commercial fisheries. 

The fishing in and around Big Trout Lake reflects the 
Historical cornnecti«can. 

Fishing in specific locations-along the Severn River 
was for cammercial sturgecn fishing. Fecpie were flown by 
charter services to these locations and would corral the sturgean 
and wait for flights to pick-up the live sturgecn every few days. 
The sturgeon season was in the later summer. 

The continuous eolouring arcund Wiiriruiram 1 Lake 
indicates the use of most of the smaller lakes an the traplines 


for domestic fishing purposes. 
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There is very little change in the fishing areas from 
the earlier ta the later maps. The only difference in this map 
is bart of the sturgeon fishing spots along the Severn 
River. 

The other difference on this map is that fishing became 
of critical importance ta most of the Wunriuinmin Lake families 


(over 60% of the households) in the years after 1964, as fish 
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became the sole source of protein for many during the summer and 
winter. As the viability of large game hunting decreasea, arid 
the problems af outfitting adequately for trapping increased, 


Fishing became the only dependable saurce af food. 


Exactly the same areas were used for fowling ain both 
periads (1925-2969 ang 1966-19 7a).. Fowling takes place in two 
ways: on the trapline non-migratory birds when spotted are snot; 
on the rivers and creeks blinds may or may not be built im the 
fall and spring ta take the migratory birds especially Canada 
geese and a number of different duck species. The riverine 
hunting of geese and ducks is often carried aut in association 
with fishing activities. 

The northern areas reflect an earlier utilization and 
the areas closer ta the settlement af Whtrrnunmmin Lake reflect 
areas af more recent fowling activity. There are na specific 
areas or territories for fowling, rar are people delimited tx 
fowling areas. Fowling takes place wherever pecple spot ducks, 
geese (grouse) ar partridge. Children take a lat of small birds 


with slings. 
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The fowling map thus is largely coincident with th 


trapping, fishing and hunting maps. 


Summer Travel Rautes 
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The Summer raute map indicates a strong three way, 


mavement of pecples from this community. There is a streng 
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tendency for people tsa cance fram Wunriummin Lake tro Kingfisher 
Lake via Maria Lake (the contemporary preferred pattern) or via 
the Pipestone River (the older pathway). From Kingfisher Lake 
‘the route is then directly north down the Ashweig River, and then 
a number of different passible partages are taken to arrive at 
Big Traut Lake. The third route is Oh ore hin eet Big Beaver 
House ta just north of Forester Lake. This latter ‘rmaute was 
important for fishing and visiting with peoples from Osnaburgh 
House. 

Theugh lang distance travel is neat uncommon at present 
leng-distance travel for the sole purpose of gaining employment 
is not undertaken as often these days. For example, a number of 
routes were used expressly ta gain work. The route toa Osnadourgn 
Hause was taken less for visiting than ta gain work in the Pickle 
Craw-Pickle Lake mines. peGrae to Attawapiskat and Fort Severn 
were taken respectively to mbtain work at the Hudson Bay Past and 
to carry leads to Fort Severn for the Hudson Bay Company. 

Whether fifty years ago or today, Summer routes are 
used for visiting family and kinsmen married and resident in 


distant but accessible communities; for employment purposes; and 
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to ‘%visit’ new territories. It was not unusual for us ¢ 
that individuals had heard or noticed that certain lands were rnc 
lenger being used because individuals were wo longer interestec 
im trapping or who were unable tice die, sce) Feary coun @ irianber ofc 
reasons. These interested individuals would then either go alone 
or with their families ta see what these lands locked like, itt 


they could be used, and so on. With@n@at year [6r , two. these 


individuals may slowly accrete these lands to their own,” either 


whelly ar in portion. 


Winter Travel Routes 


A tatally different pattern of travel is noted im tne 
winter travel maps. Here the pattern is very much more radial 
out from the centre of the BN een Winter routes are far 
travel ta and fro from the trapping territories. The reutes oon 
the trapline are more circular. They cut acrass many features. 
The routes are only partially along rivers or creeks. There are 


Many rautes which have been cut expressly for snowshoe or skidac 


travel. They are narrow paths in the woods known ta the local 
trappers, cut and maintained by them. The heaviest travelled 
route is the one south-east of Wurmnummin Lake to the Mckay- 


Sturgeon-Martin trapping areas. 

In the middle of the winter when trapping is the mast 
Cat f ius a fair amount of visiting may take place between 
Waurnrnunminr Lake and Kingfisher Lake. There is some mid-winter 
visiting to Big Trout Lake, for supplies unavailable in Wunrummin 
Lake, or for medical attention. 

Many oof the far nerthern routes are linked with tne 


earlier phase af trapping and hunting noted above. 


Wurnriimmnin Lake Land Utilizatiean 


This map is a composite of all the individual activity 


maps, except for the raute maps. 


The lands .moesteuofter usedeand-of critical usepvalue etme 


the Wurnnunmmin Lake population presently living in the community | 
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of Wurrnunmmin Lake are these lands in the 11-S3@ per cent range. 
Alera honms ot chanting, trapping and fowling activities are law 


intensity activities, and for obvious reasons these activities 


‘decline im productivity with an increase ir intensity of 
utilization and maccupancy. It 1S Suggested that the aptimunm use 
of lands is therefore in this range. In mther words, qiven the 


present trapping and hunting population in Wunrnunmin Lake, tne 
distribution of patronymic groups aver the land (within their own 
territories and co-trapping in sather patronymic lands) is 


structured so that 11-34 per cent of the utilizing hNousenoalds are 


im any one territeary at any ane time, ap have access ta a 
territory at any one time. 
The full extent af these 11-34 per cent lands is 


required for the satisfactory maintenance of the social and 


economic basis af community Tlife in Wunnunmin awe: The access 
fcpeanG virregquiar utilization of the Tess thaw Li, (Ber scent 
category of cone acts as a safety valve for tne community af 
Wunriunmir Lake. These lands do not constitute the heartlana or 


heameland but they are significant as they provide sustenance ta 
the population groups at various critical points in their 


existence. 


The Kingfisher Lake land utilization and occupancy data 


were alsa compiled into ten sets of maps identicai to those 
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Compiled for Wurnunmin Lake. The sriginal intent nad beer ta 


Compare the activities of the sister communities af Wurnnunmin 
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Lake and Kingfisher Land, but mover the years Kayanhna organized 
the land wtilization research independently and we were able tn 


eollect data from all seven Kayahna Tribal Council cammunities. 


We are thus able to compare more than gust twa cammunities. 
Cancurrent ly -we had to revise ane compilation criteria, 
especially the mrumbers of maps that were drawn up for Final 


presentatian for the ather five communities. 

The interview sample from this community is relatively 
small. Only seventeen hausehoalds were interviewed. The land 
utilization and sccupancy study group was present in Kingfisher 
Lake for anly a very short period of time in 1975. Most af the 
Ffieldworkers were borrawed for only a few days at a time fram 
ather Grand Coauncil Treaty Ne. 9 programmes. In the time tnat 
the group was in Kingfisher Lake we were able ta interview eanly 
those whoa were present in the community, and of these incivicuais 
enly those whe had time tao work through the lengthy interview 
process. 


The hauseholds that we did interview utilize adjacent 


lands far the contemporary period. This means that we were abis 
to achieve household maps which give a good indicatian af tne 
extent of the lands of critical uwse value for the cantemnporany 


population. 

A maximum af five households contributed the data which 
made up the earlier pericd maps. These mans shouid be treated 
with caution. They represent the activities of a few specific 
patranymic graups and are not to be regarded as indicative of the 
range or form of activity for the Kinofisher Lake poaouliation from 


1925 to either 1948 or 1965 (depending upan the map activity). 
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Trapping Intensity 1925-1948 


The activity represented on this map is fram five 
‘househalds utilizing discretely different territories. This mas 
gives a rather quad indication of how little overlao Ceseunae be 
on the perimeters of territories, (see the Anse Reiar and western 
territories). 

The cutting across patches or discretely different 
ecological zones is evidenced an this map, especially in tne 


southern territory which crosses twa lakes and two rivers. TA 


ft 


same pattern 1s)6 6 duplicated im the narthern and western 
territories. 

As this population had been resident for a portion of 
the” year at Big Beaver House pricr to the 1940’s the lands “used 
are to focused about Big Beaver Hause more than around Kingfisher 
Lake. The lacustrine porticanvs of the FPipestane River including 
Maria Lake were heavily utilized areas then as now. 

Evidenced om this map is the close integration af 
territorial use by households from both Kingfisher Lake and 
Wunniunmin Lake in the area between Maria Lake and Wurnnummin Lake, 
This pattern of integration is continuous with the pattern forme 
at present. It is made possible by the farm of intermarriage 
between patronymic groups resided in the two communities. 
Externally, there would seem to be overlapping use, perhaps a 
conflict over utilization of these lands. Hawever, as these 
lands are em-utilized by Kinsmen living in adjoining cammunities 
there is na canflict over ta bizacvor. The arrangement af which 


lands will be used by whom is serted aut internally within the 


re 


set of patronymic graups controlling those areas. 
Generally, one can nate the strong exclusivity of 
boundary between Wurnnunmin Lake and Kingfisher Lake apart Frvcm 


the Maria Lake area noted above. 


Trapping Intensity 1949-1975 


This map has a number of interesting features particular ta 
this community. For example, the maximal extent af use af 
territory coincides almost completely with the 11-348 per cent 
catenory Of ui lizaczorn. There would seem ta be a lat less 
utilizatian of external lands in this community than im 


camparison toa Wunnunmmin Lake, hawever, I suggest that this 


esmincidence of intensities may be the result af the interviewing 
techniques emplayed rather than of what the pecpie had actually 
undertaken in the past and present. The interviewing times were 


sa restricted that extensive mapping was not possibie. 

On this campasite the activities of all seventeen households 
is represented. To the north of Maria Lake there 15S minimal 
overlap in utilization with Wurmnummin Lake groups. The arouss 
Fran the two communities utilizing these adjcining lanes are very 
weawly intermarried. Thuys this iS a good example of boundary 
exclusiveness and haw this exclusiveness is maintained thoraugh a 
lack: of social interactian. Overall there ia aio omnarth-scouth 
empnasis im tne lecatiaon of the lands utilized. 

The grauos presently resident in Kingfisher Lake had alsa 


at one time been resicent in Big Trout Lake. There had been 


a 


Suiits, We bliszatacan af larts withir Big Troeut Lake homeland. This 
lik is omly barle perceptible on the Map. There are two 


Lmeivicuals whe have coated their use of lands at the Sautneast 


Cerner aor Nin trout Lake, Wolen Wanld seem te be areas tise iv 


Tne two areas af higher land utilization north of Kingfisher 
Lake indicate oaverlapping boundaries of a riumber af trappers. 
nese areas are orn sccassinn areas sanught aut or pre-arranged for 
meeving members From eather groups wha might alsa be om the 
ranline. Gometimes individuals from adjoining areas may co-trap 
Form a day ar two and then return to their own lands. 

It is of interest to mote that several households expressed 
SO iviGer eet iy Pe-sevtie Big Beaver ricuse, aS Chas  cuminumir y 


4 


woot ic ne claser ta their ancestral lands. We were unable tc 


imterview all the members af the patronymic groups utilizing the 


lands to the south and east of Big Beaver House, some mf  woom 
Were ar a mr their lands for tne entire periad ene stucy iv 


Kingfisher Lake. 


Hunting Intensity 1965-1965 


f 


Hunting territory is more. extensive im area » than fhe 
trapping territory. MoOWeVeT, there is a strong correspondence 
between the areas used in tragping and thase used for hunting. 
There are four areas wf more intensive land utilization: the twa 


smallest areas to the south of Maria Lake are due ta overlap of 


Suita, Leyiri bores 5 whereas the large area to the west ard 


Sia a i 


mh af Big Beaver House is traditionally heavily utilized. by a 


on 


number oof Kingfisher Laxe patronymic groups. DiS 4 Part Leudar 


+ 


area had been burnt over and attracted a iarge number af moose. 

The area soaonth of Big Heaver House and sanuth af tne 
Pipestone River is also a heavily utilized section af land by 
Datranymin groups from both Kingfisher Lake and Wurruimmin Lake. 
Noteworthy an these maps is the orientation af pesples’ hunting 
activities. There would seem to be a preference for Aunting in 
lands further to the narth-west and warth of the community rather 
toaan to the scuth of Kingfisher Lake. The southerly portions ety 
the hunting and trapping lancs are curtailed by utilization by 
Nye tit Caribou Lake and North Goirit Lake pecnples. The 
orientation of the Kingfisher Lancs noarthwards towards Big Trout 
Lake im. part explains. the historical asseciation. of the 
Kingfisner group with Big Trout Lake. 

The social cornectedriess af this community toa Wurnriimmir 
Lake 15 @videriced oy tne use of lands nerth of Wurnnummin Lake and 
to. toe. east, af the community: aloang the Winisk» River. The 
Mtiiization of territories toa the north between Wapekeka Lake and 
Masadanika Lake is the result of assmciation of ai number af 
gatranyms with Kasabanika and Big Traut Lake families during 
tENGir residence pericd im Big Traut Lake. 

Munmting 15 a mare generalized activity than is the nerm 
Sie jai a BS IAM THis means that pecple may spat a manse aor deer 
and will hunt the game regardiess af whether the animal is within 
their graunds or in someone @else’s lands. The normative rule 
tates that ane shoauidg nat purposely hunt inte ancther’s lands, 
but one can track or follow game intm anather’s lands, mone can 


a4leso huntoon a trip tnraugh anather’s lands. The area sauth of 


igs] 
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Big Trout Lake was used in the latter fashion by one man and his 


family an route to Big Trout Lake. 


RUS ahe Vie ensatys 1966-1975 


im comparison toa the earlier map the 1966-1975 map 


EE 
th 


icates a canscalidation of hunting grounds. Lands utilized are 
mtaliy within the Kingfisher Lake homeland with only a slight 
overiap of utilization with the Long Dog Lake patronyms and same 


ea-utilization with Wurwunmmin Lake groups. THe  pirindwetava tyres of 
the area between Fermnell Lake and Big Beaver House south of 
Kingfisher Lake decreased as the forest growth revitalized. 
Pasgie canmented profusely an the lack of large game in the 
MingPisher Lake area and expressed hope that eanditians would 
improve Far hunting. The area north of Forester Lake was saughnt 


aCe by ame family fer hunting. It is mot known woetoer or rot 


this area had burnt over. 


x 


LEishifin Intensity 1925-19765, 1966-1975 
Both maps are nearly identical and can be treated 
Vagethar. Math in the earlier pnase and in the later one fishing 


is of great importance to the cammunity. Peur dirfterentopatterris 


g 
mf fishing are expressed or these maps. First of ali, the larger 
lakes im the Kingfisher lake area are utilized by over two-thirds 
maf the households, however ma single laxe 1s utilized By more 


than two-thirds of the hoausehoalds. Households selectively 


Wie 2 a Bese Gs may. y these lakes ta which they have access. 


‘as) 
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Second, these larger lakes are fished for commercial 
sale. This form af Fishing had been very impertant ta several of 
vie Noausenalds, but with the discnavery af high levels of mercury 
Ati aene lacey | Sein commercial fishing closed dawn compietely for this 


community by the late 1972's. 


Tin doamestic comsumpt Lar fishing, tine Fishing 
arrangements are informal and are continually changing as 
situations necessitate. Far cammercial fishing, Crews are pre- 


arranged sa that specifie indiviacuals are responsible for catches 
and are remunerated by the Freshwater Fish Marketing Board, Thus 
tie larger lakes are fished beth for demestic consumption and 
commercial sale. 


Thera 5 smailer lakes and rivers or ereoe Within trapping 
areas are fished solely for domestic consumption. These lakes 
are used in conjunction with the primary activity of trapping. 
wamer are often responsible for setting out the nets woile the 
men trap, but men may alsa, and da, set fish nets either alone oar 
24m the campany of their wives and/or children. The less than 11 


per cent areas are the trapping line fishing areas. 


Pourth, same sections of the Ashweig and Pipestone Rivers 


were fished for commercial sale of sturgecn. Intenis. form i 
Fishing, mer were Flown ain by the fishing companies ta the 
sturgean spouts. Sturgecgn were caught by nets, pooled live and 
every few days the planes would arrive for the sturgeon. THLS . 
Form oof fishing was lucrative but threatened the extinction of 
sturgeon Fran nmartherm waters and was abolished im 1944. The 


mign intensity soats om the two rivers are the specific sites for. 


cammercial sturgeanm fishing, and much later for domestic use. 
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WAMU LaK@ was Fished cammercially, as well, by a number of 


Families related toa the Wurmunmin Lake commercial Fishing groups. 


ALUM ir Lake remained an important Fishing lake tea the 
ingfisher Lake penrple, The heavily travelled routes ta Big 


Trout Lake and south to the Menake and Obustiga Lakes regican were 


\ 


also fished. 


Fowling Intensity 


Fowling is am activity closely associated with trapping 


and bunting. Migratary birds are taken along the rivers oom 
himeieocawt.jfiskingese trips. Blinds are or occassion built at 
Favaurite spots. Two such spots are along the Ashweig River and 
the other is on Forester Lake. Nerimvmigratoary birds are mast 


often taken within the trapline areas. Children aften shoot many 


sviall soecies of birds near campsites or arcund the lakes aon day 
journeys. The larger lakes are important for many species of 


migratery fowl, in addition to loons which are considered to be a 
delicacy. 


Summer Travel Routes 
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Summer travel routes constitute an excellent indicatar 
af preferred sociability. The Kingfisher Lake pecaple have very 
strong contacts with populatians in Big Traut Lake,  Winnummin 
Lake anc with several groups from Osnmaburgh House, with when 


: B - 1 so * . 
they meet in the Menaka Lake-Obustiga Lake region. There a rniumber 


of traditionally important meeting places alang the FPipestone- 


Pineimuta River route. Patronymic groups fram Windiga Lake, 
Novem  Caribow, Lake, Weagomaw Lake would come togetner along 
sectians of the route in the summer. It is anticipated tiat the 
heavy wtilization of this route will be reoglicated om the summer 


teavel route maps for tne other cammunities. 


The .northerly noute to Big Troagt Lake fade peen and sue 


beivu used by all the interviewed huseholds. The route ta Big 
Traut Lake is alang the fAshweig River. Before reaching 
Nemeigusabins Lake the routes diverge. One is along a further 


stretch af the Asmweig River taxing advantage af the sturgecn 
Fishing aleng a section of rapids. The «ather 165 alerng a 


tributary af the Ashweig River and tnen series of peortages ta 


hake Nemelgusabins which is a shearter ranute and by-passes tne 


Equaily heavily utilized is the route soanutn of 
Aingfisner Lake through Big Beaver House and then an to the 
Menawa Lake and Obustiga Lake region. This is A goad Runting 


region bute this is nat the primary reason for taking this route. 
TAS mance route ends at Obustiga Lake where it comes mut at the 
rarthern Cungraded highway before it turns sharply westwarcs. 
This highway leads sauthwards to Pickle Lake, Fickle Crow and 
Qsnaourgh House. The purpose of taking the route southwards was 
(amtil the closing of the mines in the 195@*%s) toa lock for work 
at the mines. Hunting and fishing did take place along the route, 
but gust in order ta provide immediate sustenance alang the way. 
There are two heavily travelled rautes to Wuririunmnin 


Lake, to the east af Kingfisher Lake. The’ one reute is  nerth 
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through Maria Lake ard the other is scuth through Big Beaver 
HOuUSe and aicng the Pipestone River. The latter has gained in 
oraaminrence aver the last ten years. 

same of the routes drawn om the summer route coamMoasite 
were Used either in the late summer-early fall ar very late in 
the trapping season therefore some routes are -traooing routes 
Srwner ereturning fram or going to the trapline) mace sy cance 
vefore or after the ice and snows have set in oar ci The 

ou 

rautes west of Kingfisher Lake are in this categury. They are 
Doves att o> and from the trapping greunds by va’ mumber) af 
iMCivVicuais who prefer to stay aut an the lands umtil late in the 
Sseasan and ta leave for the trapping grounds in late summer. 

(vere “are a nunber oP routes Seakeretarrl yeregulari ys oo 
Visit with family and friends in otner cammunities. Gne such 
route was toa Lansdowne House, another ta Nerth Caribou Lake, 
ancther to Long Dog Lake ard one to Bearskin Lake. The two far 
marthern routes ta Fort Severn were made by York boat carrying 
fogs Aig ona that canmunity in the 15s0"s andy the lesa" seim tne 
enplay af tne Hudsen Bay Compary. 
Winger Travel Routes 

The Kinogfisaer winter travel routes lack quite 


different 1 


conparisan ta the winter travel raute maps For the 


routes are 


sther cammunities. On this map enly major travel 

represented. s we had So little .time..in.,the community of 
Kingfisher Lake we had to decide ta .callect atleast the, major 
rautes, rather than all the time consuming individual routes used 


within each and every trapline. 


Thus on this map there are none 


ca 
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of the characteristic thin-lined trapline routes. These should 
be eollected at some later point to have comparablie informaticon 
Se A Ss Icha, tye 

ne yworthern and rorth-western emphasis nated ab Vat ee mata tates 
trapping maps is present in the rautes map. From thig-map one 
car discern the major trapping areas ta the south-west of Big 
Beaver Woause, north-west of Kingfisher Lake, sauth-east of 
Kingfisher Lake and rust Fi af Maria Lake. Winter routes da extend 
further than the limits of the trapping areas which indicates 
that trappers visited into other territcries, ey (el ake reat 
actively hunt or trap in those lands. 

Tm the winter perincd, there were a number -at least 
Four-Gifferent ways of reaching the Kingfisher Lake grounds fram 
Big Trout Lake and tAils i165 clearly seen on the map. Pir lor) tae 
settiement af Kingfisher Lake, snowshoe and dag-team were the 
jJrimary means far reaching the trapoing lands. After the 
creation of the settlement the use of the Skidoo gained in 
ougularity and the use af cdag-teams lessened. 


Im the winter there is a Wieihe af mavemnent between 


Aimgfisher Lake, and Big Beaver Hanse and Wurnrnummin Lake, arid 
tnese rautes are clearly rated an the maps. There 15 a tractar 
trailer route from Big Reaver House ta Big Trout Lake. This is 


KSec@ 2A Tne Write re ts rural Sve ieee enya me lire tree ecu 
Since it is a cleared route and quite wide, Te SS Frente eee) een 
highway ard is regularly travelled by skidoc,. 


Overall Land Utilreatior 
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Pacer characteristic features can be rated on tne 


ly 


Bengt sver Geverall land utilization map. There is & very strang 
eoincidence of homeland territory, GN eu eas cen | ot errs I baci ice 


primary wtilization and importance, with outlying or secondary 
topic, Territuries. It should be cautioned that this may 
nave been the autcame af tne swift mapping technique emplayed 


rather than the reality of land utilization by community members. 


Tr subsequent mapping of the Kayahna communities, it was found 
that the mare time that was spent on mapping with each 
individual, the mare recall of used lands there occurred. iri 
the Kingfisher situation, We, Were _possibly ceosallecting: worniy 
reguiariy used lands and not lands used an a one-time basis. As 
WAS stressed abcve, mmae-time lands are significant as tney allow 


for the resting (laying fallow) of one’s own lands.or allaw far 


acress ta lards in case one’s awn lands are unproductive, or 
matherwise inaccessible. We koagw that mast ar the cammunivy 
members of Kingfisher Lake had been resident at one time in Big 


Trout Lake, bac their uttitecat iar ore Rig Treat Cake Vargas at 
expressed on this series of maps except quite incidentally. 

The Kingrasher “Lake ~heusehcics expressed a:“very -'strang 
reliance upon the rivers, especially the Ashwelg, FPioestane and 
Sanmecting river 6 ee aria Lak and Wurnunmnin Lake. 
connecting river between Maria Lake anc wurrun 

The eastern Lifazvt *afPORinetrrsner™ Lave GSwWands is 


thoroughly blended into, and with, the western Limit of Wurnunmmin 


macs lands, aspecially alang the western edge of Wurrunmin Lake 
eo Big hoe he Lawes The tlending of the homelanas diminishes 


Owens Mane Dog Lake where a greater homeland exclusivity 1s 


evident The Kingfisher Lake hamelands are narth and narth-west 


mF the cammunity, but at the same time sauth of Big Beaver House 


tnere is amarked eoncentration of utilization and increasing 


neaging tne Maps—~Wapekexa Lake (formerly _ 


ror © thise ‘community and’ the toliow ing “nes Sin thie 
SerLles, there are rie time periead divisions. Each map covers the 
entire fifty-three year periad fram 1925 toa 1978. Data far these 
mags was ecnuliected in 1973, three years after the Wunnuinmin Lake 
and King fisner Lake data were collected. This series of mags was 
initiated and collected by the community of Wapekeka Lake. The 
Farmer desiari was adapted in arder ta maintain a correspondence 


af data. 
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Wapekeka Lake has appraximately the same ocpulation as 


Wurriianinr Lake and Kingfisher Lake. Its ,pattern,  :of,..dane 
LUG ae planta is dicshannetelye. cclatmpereriters timc, pins oF these 
cammunities. in. breadth ofhylandyutalizatdoanyandy, yoccupency «ts 
ressembles the utilization oractices of Wannummin Lake and 


perhaps alsa of Kingfisher Lake had we been abie ta coiiect aimn- 
depth map Siggraphies in the latter settlement. 

There are a number af distinctive features of this map. 
tone first is that the lands are very dispersed in a $cCircuiar 
fashion about Wapeweka Lake. This is ma doubt a function af the 


small size of the community and its close assmciation with the 


larger <ccrmmunity af Big Treont Lake, with which the Wapekeka 
residents have numerous connections. 

The proximity of Wanekeka Lake tn Big Traut Lake has 
erngencerec a mast characteristic oaverlapping of territorial 
woililzation which can only be understood in terms af tae 


invertwined and complicated kinship arrangements which function 


iv land utilization operaticns. However, toe Big Traut Laxe 
commmectians ao mat alone explain the array of seat ee larids 
WEilizecd by Wapekeka Lake residents. Lands are wsed araund and 
smuth of Kasabonixa Lake and to the rurth of Nibinamik. 


Lands aim the vicinity af Long Dog Lake are combined with 


uUblilization of lands south of Wapekeka Lake. Two areas that are 


i 
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within the hemelands of the Sachigo Laxe perples are als 


utilized. This utilization was possible as many of tne Muskrat 
Dam, people . were also resident in Big, Treut beke.  ~ We rhave sonst 
ted tamd utilization and cccupancy maps Fram this 
Sram t yy therefore, amore detailed analysis af the nature of 
this .land utilization «may have toa await the») campleticn. af a 
Muskrat Dam study. 

In the main, there is a strong south-west to north-east 
orientation of the principal Wapekeka territories. The southern 


Sia ial Les mf the Severn and Fawn Rivers constitute the main 


i 


homeland area utilized by the six principal patronymic groups of 
: - i pn - ~F + yn ; _ 1 
tne coanmunity. The concentration of traoping activity is 


remarzxable in the area to the north of Angling and Otter Lakes. 


a 


All six patronymic groups utilize perticons of this 51 ta 68 per 


eent catvegury area as Weil as portions of the stner two eleven fc 


thirty per cent category areas. A typical Wapekeka Lake 


31 
trapping area would be composed af a high intensity use aread, a| 
medium intensity use area and a perimeter low intensity use area. 


Tre latter two intensity areas are also utilized extensively by 


gatrarnymic graups from beth Kasaborika and Big Trout -Lakes. 


TRere, alli the category lands are in effect equally intensively] 
Weilized. (see the Compined Land Utilization Map). Orn this map| 


and in the maps for Kasabonika and Big Traut Lake the activity a 


the  nerth Mahid nerPthKeast, “of! Site Ganmunrityes atteste tient Se 


productivity, arid tranper and hunter prefererice, whereas tne| 
regions to the south of the lake of Big Trout Lake are ricrt | 
Wtilized quite sca intensively, nor with as much overlap from 
ather cuarnmunities. 

The Wapekeka Lands to the north of Wapekeka Lake are al 
canbination of swamp, lowlands and higner graunds reflecting the 
pattern af eutting across patcn types in order ta maximize the} 
iunoers and variety af tne catch. 

The importance of the lands south of Big Trout Lake, 


alang the Bug River ang Mishwamakan River is evidenced an the maf 


meng. all three communities. This’ area is well Krotiwr ene its 
Pel SOV ee The utilization of this area is carried mut by a number | 


af families with primary kinsnip commecticns with a series of Big | 
Trt Lake Faniiies. 


; 
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It snould alsa be pointed aut that the lands wtilized} 

oa) the more northerly stretches af the Severn River are 
attritutable toa, ome patronymic gorau <rimom Port. Severn woase 


Lands are located inland from Fort Severn. Am individual Fran | 


the npmatranymic group married a woman fram Wapereka Lake, and | 
settled im Wapekeka Lake. The woman’s paternal aunt had alsag 
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married a man fram Fort Severn. Therefore, it was mot an unusual 
event for marriages ta take place between inlander Fort Severn 
persans with northern Bigs Trosutkse Lakelandivituals: 


i@ area between the confluence of the Sachiga ard Severn 


Rivers to Racksands was a Well Knowr meeting place in the recent 
historical oast. In mid-winter and around the time af the fall 


caribou hurt families from both communities would meet betweer 
the cenfluence to Reoeksards. The area is an apt meeting place as 
De is an the perimeter of the namelands of the Fort Severn and 
Big Traut Lake communities. A few acres of land at tne 
canfluence nad been designated as the Fort Severn reserve by tne 
Treaty Commissioners in 1934, however, the area has few merits in 
terms ar Nunting ar Fishing passibilities. It fas never been 
maccupied as A reserve, and recently tne Fort Severn’s reserve 
allocation was made at the mouth of tne Severn River. 

The more northerly traplines begin tao be more elongated 
as allowthe preductivity af the land cecreasesand mare. land is 
required far seaqwewe sustenance. The Wapeveka Lake trapline 
composite is more elongated than the other more sautnerly Kayahna 


communities’ composites but less soa than the one for the Fart 


Severn Community. 


Typically, hunting territory is mare expansive taan 
trapping territory. Im the main, chuntingvactavitiesitake place 


within the trapping areas. As hunting is permissible beyond the 


Boulvcariess of onele? trappingeterriterypotthere are very high 
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cancentrations of hunters in small areas where moanase are known to 
congregate. Firm example the soot marth-east of Otter Lake 15 
just such an area af concentrated hunting activity. 

Aside fram the concentration of hunting activity in the 
WAap@KekKaA Lake hamneiand, sauthteaste. wet, Bivgedmaut olhakeyeush “a 
oreferred Aunting area for a number of families with connections 
fio Long Dag Lake housenolds. The Bug River-Mishwamakan River area 
is also an important Aunting area, and a large area west of the 


Wapaseese River in Sachiga Lake homeland is alsa utilized ody a 


number af Wapekeka househalds. 


Clearly, the Wapekeka residents have a very strong 
reliance upon the Fawn river for travel and fishing throughout 
the year. A second feature is the strang utilization of Big 
Trout wake and Wapekeka Lake both far domestic comsumoticon and 
conmercial fishing. The Bug River-Mishwamakan iver area is alsa 
Quite important for fishing. 

The third feature is the dependence of trapsers and 
Hunters upon toe small lakes during tne winter while oan their 
traplines. These lakes are solely fished ame: damestic 
Gonsunpt 1s. Mast of these tiny lakes are neariy non-existant in 
tae Sumner. In the recent past lakes on the trapline were fished 
to Supply deags wivh food, and only under stressful canditians was 
tne fish consumed by humans, as most of these laxes dao mat have 
premium species. 


he Long Dog Lake area, the Winisk River area and tne 


Rocksands stretch were all utilized by single housenclds in the 
Winter and @ariy spring. A couple af the families nave fished 
aleng the Otter River and in small lakes on their way to 


~Kasagocnika Lake. 


Summer Travel Routes 
The strong social association of kinship groups of 
Wagpekeka Lake with thase from Big Trout Lake is shawn by the more 


than fifty per cent of individuals from Wapekeka Lake using the 


route toa Big Traut Lake. Hawever, the raute northwards alcang 
the Fawn River is equally heavily utilized. The heavy 


utilization extends ta gust nmoarth of Atikameg Lake, AiG. “ite les. ay 
note that this sectieon is aism the mene with the most rapids and 
at least two sets of falls. This section of the river has very 
good fishing. Thirty-one toa fifty per cent of the Rausehalds 
travel up a further section af the River and sixteen tam thirty 
per cent of the households travel tne river up te Fart Severn, 


Winisk and Churchill, Manitoba. The raute between Kasaboanika and 


Big Trout Lake via Wapekeka Lake is alsa travelled by sixteen ta 


thirty per cent of tne Acusehalds. iy) tS. aA GIrrieult route. sand 
involves five or six portages. Arn equal number af housenalds 


pee thy 


travel to Bearskin Lake but by two divergent routes separating at 
tie western end of Big Traut Lake and joining together again at 
the eastern side of Severn Lake to tne west of Big Trout Laxe. 
There are a rniumber of rautes which tend to have been 
travelled (and still are being travelied) by imdividual 


households; along the Sachigo River; to Makoop Lake; along the 
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southern tributaries of the Fawn River; south of Shibongama Lake; 
ang eS reutes toa Wurnrunmminm Lake, Nibinamik and oan toa 
LaMSscdiwme rouse. 

The Wapekeka Lave routes were and are used for three 
primary reasons: in the employ af the Hudsan Bay Company; in 
search «of werkoin Fert Severn om Churchill: and Par reasons) et 
Famiiiality and saciability. 

The Fawn River route had been an important Hudson Bay 
Coampary Supply route to the coastal communities af Fort Severn 
anda Winisk. This route was well known and travelled by over a 


third af all the men fram Big Traut Lake, Kasabonika and Wapekeka 


Lake until the second world war. After the secand world war) 
supplies were flown im by ain. GCnce the oaverlana methad oF 


transportation was nm longer ecanamically viable far the Hudson 
Bay Company, the route remained utilized by individuals and 
familias im search of work or in maintaining or renewing kinsnip 


assaciatiors. 


Winger Travel Routes 
The winter route map is quite revealing in detailing a 
Histarys aF tne trapping movement of the residents of Wapekeka 


Lake. There are twa foei of the Wapekeka land utilization. re 
Toe ooh is narth and east of Wapekeka Lake and Otter Lake between 
tne Witegraa River an the west and Ghost Lake aon tne east and 


extends for approximately sixty miles uw tne Fawr River. This 
Me 


area was and 18 heavily traversed by sroawshme, dag team, Skidcm 


and cance in the early fall and late spring. The trapping rautes” 


are sCOaracteristically circular. They are partly guided by the 
location of small rivers and creeks, but for the mast part they 
are a combination af waterways and treks «aver land 1m =the 
‘familiar patch-use format. 

Tne second lneenus of routes is te the snuuth of iBebine” iyo amas 
Lake centered oon the Bug and Mishwamakan Biveaes This second 
locus is quite distant fram the Wapekeka homelands (some of the 
traplines are fifty miles distant from Wapekeka Lake) and it is 
nypothesized that there might in fact be two sets of patronymic 
groups with two discretely different homelands co-resident within 
WATeK Beka Lake. RRom> pthiseidtoJeoulds be. anticipated: tiratw a 
Fissianing af the community will secur with a new settlement 
being created at perhaos Makooo Lake, EN a settlement of tris 
set of «patronymic groups at. Big Trout) Lake. The Bago TRL Ve 
Misnwamakarn River area is alsa heavily utilized throughout the 
year by mary patranymic groups fram Big Trout Lake. Recess toa 
these lands by the Wapekeka Lake pecples may have been through 
imtermarriage; thus from an original ’core’ of Wapekeka Lake 
families twa parts have developed. It will be most interesting 
Tero tows atiaroughe .ow this sbi-cpolan,utLlisat boris pOT ey bangs= pie 
resolved, aor significantly maintained. 

HihGhuLG deel Sav lon af tne Severn River (three areas} 
Thormie River, Gwan Lake, Long Dog Lake, Kasabomika and Nibinamik 
Ltt areas is mostly by individuals row resident in Wapekeka Lake 
but whe used or are using these lands ta which they have primary 
aid secondary rights of access, and which rights they maintain 
mraugn the utilization and cccupancy of tnese lands. The lands 


around orig Dog Lake are a particularly good example af this 


Se 


retention of primary rights. 
Several hausehaldas ntila Zaiimgy etn eemt err itary are 


resident for one-half of the year in Wapekeka Lake and far the 


remainder of the year in Long Dog Lake. In a few years it is 
srobable that Lang Dag Lake will become a fFfuliy permanent 
Sett lament 


The use of tne Nibinamik lands is an examole «af 
secandary orights: where: wtilizatior, oof these »lancse° 1s more 
maceassional and possible because af affinal connections. 

The rentes sauth to Big Beaver House and Wunnummin Lake 
were an early set of reutes ta visit with families camped near 
these lakes in the mid-winter period. 

Thasslink .with, “Bag OTrfmmat Lake 'ods )veryesestriang> Pand 
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supercedes all oather rentes im valume af utilization. GG is 


clear tnat penole going narth-west and sauth-west | 
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WapeKxeka 
Lake da ga by purpasefully going through the settiement af Big 


Trout Lake first. 


Overall Land Utilization 

The «averall land utilization of Wapekeka Lake is mast 
extensive. The areas af greatest utilization and which ceuid be 
referred taias the homeland are north and east of Wapekeka and 
Otter Lakes From gust west of the Goose River ta the southern 
tributaries af the Fawn River, araund the sauth-east edge of the 
laxe of Big Trout Lake to and including the Bug-Mishwamakan River 
Ara. The mnerth-west and sautn-east (eleven to thirty per cent 


categury) areas are used mare incidentally in travel ta and fram 
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the principal wide-flung Wapekeka Lake homelands. 

The heavy utilization of land around Big Trout Lake is 
imtricately intermeshed with tne land utilization of families 
“from Big Trout Lane. There is noticeably less overlap in land 
WGilization with Kasabonika, though there are still a significant 
nunber of families with primary cornect ions gene Qraups Ime -Enat 
CHITTY 

Generally, there is a strong reliance on the Fawn River 
system sin all activities which criernts the Wapekeka Lake land 
weilization anc mecupancy in a soanth-west to norti-east 


GEreetinat. 


he land Medien and wecupancy maps for this 

canmmunity were collected over a twa year period fram 1978 ta 

$2792 The data depicted on the cumposites covers the time period 
Tet ple sist eee  olD 7 SD . 

The “community of Big Troywt Lake has played,a central 

Bole peinathe political,» social and, econgmlecisteset sthe  venvine 


dayahna Region. Its’? centrality within the region has meant that 


the activities of other communities are on cccassion subsumed 
WEthinmesthe activities, «wf -Big Throurt Lake. The historical 
importance af the communnity during the late fur trade pericd, 


functioning as a centre of communications and supplies, and tnen 


. : es = Sea wn, 4 te : _ = rit 
ater as the principal. reserve. conmmunicy with gavernmen 


te? 


administrative services, medical services and schools, has mearit 


that the overall compilation of the land utilization and 
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mcecupancy of Big Trout Lake is multifaceted and complex. Tin 
would have heen mast useful to have been able ta separate the 
land UtLLigation and« occupancy activities far “this large 
population by time period in arder to glimpse the historical 
changes aver time and expecially ts see how lands feli away fram 
Big Troeut Lake control as new communities such as Kingfisher 


Lake, Long Deg Lake, and Wurnnunmin Lake arose in the surrounding 


The core pooulation of Big Trout Lake is two ta tnree 
times larger tnan the population of the surraunding canmmunities 
af Wuinummin Lake, Kingfisher Lake, Wapekeka Lake and Kasaodcarnika 
Lake, Cin Lowg Dog Lake there are anly five ar six Aeusehoalds in 
comparison to the sixty-five hausehoalds resident in Hig Trout 
Lake). Correspondingly the land utilization in trapping is twa 
o three times larger than any of the surrounding communities. 
The trapping activities of the Big Traut Lake housenalds covers 
many of tne lands of the surrocunding communities except for the 
saqutherrnm limits of the Warnummin Lake and Kingfisher Lake 
homelands. The trapping activities also enter inta lands of 
other Tribal Council lands such as af the Windiga and Fehdabin 
grsauos. 

In aA preliminary fashion cone can delineate five majar 
areas of utilization by fave majorefTamily oraupings fran Bia 
Traut Lake. 


The first area is to the north and east of Big Traut 
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Lake from Misixeyask Lake on the north-west side of Boe rent 


Lake to about two miles east of the Fawn River. The seceand 15 
mortni-east of Wapekeka Lake along the Otter and Fawn Rivers. Tne 
eMiPad area is around Leng Dog Lake. The fourth area 1s sauth of 


Big Trout Lake From the Bug River at the south-east side of Big 


Teout Lake ta Makoaop Lake, and. imcluding the lards ore the 
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sautnernm side of Big Traut Lake around Lake Nemeigqusabins. The 
Tittm area is to the far north-west of Big Trout Lake is west aF 
toe Severn River and abaut the upper reaches of the Sachiges 
river, between tne Therne and Wapaseese Rivers. This latter area 
iS approximately fifty-five miles distant from Big Trout Lake. A 
great number af the Sachiga Lake housenolds utilizing these lands 
came to live at Biq Trout Lake at treaty time and continue ta 
maintain their uGilization af these lands. The  Sachiga Lake 
patranymic groups have developed strang residential and kinsnip 
Connections with. groups in Big Trout Lake, and cantinue to 
maintain strong kinship and affinal cormmections with patronymic 
groups resident in Snamattawa, Manitoba. 
The Big Trout Lake trapping Territeries are oriented in 
Aa south-west to north-east direction. The community of Big Trout 
fare a5 Slightly sauth or the centre within: the “oval shaped 
territories. The @leven to thirty per cent area oF wutilization 
is twice as leng as it is wide. The depth of this use area 1s mo 
more than ten miles on the west side of Big Trout Lake where 1t 
butts Bearskin Lake territories, and is about fifteen tao twenty 
miles wide om the east side of Big Trout Lake right next ta the 
Wapekeka and Kasabonika Lake homelands. 


The less than eleven per cent territories have been 
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Wtilized by one ta six Noausenalds. This is a Significant figure 
to remember as the ecaloaur gradation on the maps are im 
percentages. rercentages are useful for comparisan with the 


nature of land utilization in the otner Kayahna communities, 
PUuIWEVEer, the figures involved for this cammunity are quite a bit 
Higher than for the other Kayvahna Regian communities. TAis means 
that these lowest density areas on the Rig Traut Lake maps could 
be within the eleven to thirty per cent category for the wther 
cannmurnities. These Big Traut Lake lands cant be regarded 
therefore, as peripheral lands. Over three quarters of tne 
popuiation have used their awn lands within Big Traut Lake 
homelands in canjgunction with lands in the homelands of one or 
thw ather cannwunities. The option of utigliziang, ether Lands iene 
be seen as af great value for members of this community. Ir 
acditian they continue toe enter into marital and trapping 
arrangements woich will allow them te continue to use external 
Langs in aA traditional mode. This caemstitutes an important 
Glement in the toatal pattern of Big Trout Lake land utilization. 

Senerally, the trapping territories are extremely wide 
ranging. Same per CJS ee Ree eee a aces Hhistarical 
circumstances experienced by the resident af Big Trout Lake which 
made available ta them cormectians with groups from more distant 
nhamelarnds. The extengive range is, it should be remembered, a 
composite af fifty-four, years of trapping activity, hence, this 
map iS am indication mare af the range of lands used throughout 
this perisad rather than of lands being weed at oreserit, tnougn 
the potential for use of this range of lands does exist. 


The range of lands used extends from Manitoba om tne 
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west side toa the inland community lands of Attawapiskat on the 
east side. To the north, lands within the Fort Severn homeland 
are wused and ta the sauth Weagamow, North Spirit Lake and 
‘Lanscowne house Lands are utilized. 


Hunting Intensity 
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There are five primary areas of hunting activity and 


these correspond to the five trapping areas noted above. (Sacse- 
Witegoo Rivers; Otter-Fawn Rivers; Long Dog Lake; Bug-Mishwamakan 
Rivers; and Sachigo River). The exclusivity of family ar 
patronymic hunting and trapping territories can be glimosed a 
Littie mere Clearly «an this map as the five areas are more 
distinctly mut lined. 

The main areas of hunting follow the scuth-west to 
rarth-east arientation af trapping activity. 

The widespread hunting activity continues ta tne 
present, Dut there is amarked increase in hunting north of 
community rather than to the east and south of Big Trout Lake. 
The S$onutherm area around: Big River is a qomacse hunting. The 
northerly areas araund the Sachiga River and more narthern parts 


maf the Fawn and Severn Rivers are important for caribou Aunting. 


Fishin Tritensity 
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The dependency oan Big Trout Lake for fishing is 
“dramatically evident an this map. Every single hoausenold 


interviewed utilized at least a portion of the lake, theangh ret 


all households utilized the same parts of the lake. The three 
high intensity use areas (marked greater than sixty per cent oom 
the map) are known spots For trout fishing. Bigttronutekake) eis 
impertant for bath cammercial fishing and damestic carnsumoticon. 
The area south af Big Traut Lake an the Bug River is an imoortant 
tourist fishing camp area begun by ChevrBig, Trot. baker band t timene 
late 1378's, as an additional sourceof revenue. 

The fishing in small lakes throughout the Big Traut 
Lake Naomeland is typical of winter fishing om the traplines. 

Fishing a&iong the rivers 15 em route fishing, that is 
en raute ta locations firr hunting, Gira 1 wig seuss Dice Hci wee Beir 
toa other communities. Nets may be set or hack and lines are 
used. In a few instances old wooden or stone welns are quickly 
prepairea and used. 

When Wrorunmin Lake was a viable lake for commercial 
Fisming, mm meceassian a noanusehold or twa fram Big Trent Larne 
wouid came dawn to Wurnrnunamin Lake to take part. However, mast of 
the coammercial fishing in the neighbouring large lakes is dane 
salely by the residents of that community, WHtAY Very Vliet le 
mappartunity for nean-residents or temporary residents to tare 
part. Thus mast of the fishing in the larger: surrounding lakes is 
for Gamestic and immediate consumption. 
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Fish are an extemely important source of daily protein 


. 2 rod > : 4 t 
in the summer. Large quantities af fish are caugnt and most are 
immediately consumed. The rest are smoked, or smoked and dried 
and pounced into a meal for use on the trapline. The pounded meal 


PGs eae. ae Light \and' ideally shited for 911i ght® travel! *tae thes 


trapline ar oor hunting trips. 
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Sunmen Travel Routes 
There are two most heavily used (aver Sixty per cent) 


segments of weil travelled routes. Tne first is tne section Froom 


uw 


a point in the western half of Big Trouteteke tothe, east. tia 
Wapekeka Lake, and the seceanc section is fram Severn Lake west af 
Bio Trout Lake west tm Bearskin Lake. 

Tiere are two heavily utilized routes From Big Trout 
Lake to Severn Lake which together would fall within tne thirty- 
one to fifty per cent categury. The route north of Wapekeka Lake 
along the Fawn River to gust marth of Atikameg Laxe 1s within the 
tnhirty-ane toa fifty per cent use categary. 

There are nine routes leading tao distant cammunities 
rat marked am this map. In clockwise order these teen places 
ares: Wimisk ana Fart Severn, Via tne Severn ard Fawn Rivers; 
WirlSkt via the Ashweig-Winisk Rivers; Ogoaki; Fickle Lake and 

snaburgh House; Sioux Lookout; MacDowell Lakes; Isiand Lake; and 
Gad’s Lave. The latter six communities and towns are all reached 


Sy a complicated network af rivers, lakes and portages. 


G& viinber of interesting features should be noted oon 
this Summer raute map. First of all there is a strong lLaterai 


routs orientation between Biq Traut Lake and Bearskin lake 
leading further toa Island Lake, rarthwards toa Gad’s Lake and yet 
further morthwards ta the Severn River leading to Fort Severn. 

A secend feature is the importance af the Sachiga ard 
Severn routes which canjgoin at a traditional meeting place = far 


the Big Traut Laxe and coastal peoples. 
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Routes ta Kasabanika, Leong Dag Lake, Kingfisher Lake 
and Wurnnunmmin Lake are utilized but these rautes would seem ta oe 
nore important toa people of these canmunities than ta toe 


paepulation in Big Traut Lake. 


Winter Travel Routes 

The data collected in order to compile this map , WAS 
arid 1s, nim ss & impressive ain bath its eariginal and comprasite 
stages. This is perhaps one of the mast complex maps in tnis 
Series. 

The five areas of more concentrated utilization by five 
sets af patranymic groupings is ta be nated on this map as well. 
Each is marked by a concentration of higher use routes surrounded 
by Dower Litensity routes thinning out Go tne Lime. 

The second area noted for its concentration af trace. ae 
and hunting activity is a little lewer in intensity “of route 
utilization, theaughe the “Pawrr River-Otter River area 915) wets 
intersected by a network of rivers and dog-tean/skidag routes a9 
t1e2 six ta fifteen per cent range. In this area there is cone 
eoute which 1s a little more unusual than the rest as 1s 1s 
markedly diagonal and straight qoring from Wapekeka Lake 
diagonally acrass the Otter River to just sauth af Ghost Lake. 
This route is a skidao/snawshoe/dog team route. There are a 
number of these routes in other areas, and they are particularly 


naticeable for their directness and inattention to local rivers. 


The tnird area is around Long Dag Lake. Tne fourth is 


south of Big Trout Lake from Lake Nemeigusabins to the Bug River-_ 
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Mishwamakan River area. The Bug River is particularly heavily 
utilized, Just urider ane-half af the hauseholds interviewed 
travelled along this reute at some time during the winter season. 
The Mishwamakan River is utilized by sixteen to thirty per cent 
ef the households Rees ieved: 

There are at least three major ones: Go "CNS, rey 
Aras Each one of these three subsequently thins aut beyond 
Dinwiddie and Misikeyask Lakes to aggregate once more in tne 
Tharne River and Sachigo River area. 

Characteristic of this community is the concentration 
mF @x1it routes and subsequent dispersement. Anather feature af 
tne Big Trout Lake winter routes is their concentration beyond 
the limits af the higher intensity utilization af lard 
Categories. This may attest ta visiting between trapping and 
Hunting units im the winter, sf to the Fact that there micht te a 


foir Dit of Pravel threnugh neighbouring territeries ir crderm ta 


get to other territory, or same such combination of bath. 

Ariather characteristic is the detailed trapline 
activity in other homelands bath within and osutsice af the 
Kayanna Tribal Regicn. Winter routes are detailed for activity 


im the Pencahbin, Wincgiago and Wolf Regions. 

The data collected in arder to compile this mao was and 15 
most impressive in beth its original and caumpasite stages. TALS 
is perhaps one of the mopst complex maps im this series. 

The five areas of mare concentrated utilization by fie sets 
of patronymic groupings is to be neted on this map as well. Each 


is marked by a concentratin af bigher use routes surrounded oy 


lower intensity routes thining out ta the limits. 
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The Witegoo-Gorose River area has a number of six to fifteen 
per cent use routes which aggregate alone mane sectian af the 
Witegao River toa dauble the intensity af use. 

The second area noted for its cancentration af trapping and 


hunting a@ebivity) 168 ay igttle. icwerd an pamternst ty soi eo 
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uGilizaticrn, though the Fawn River-Otter River are: 
intersected by a network of rivers and dag-team/skidaa rautes in 
the six ta fifteen per cent range. In this area there is ore 
route which is a little more unusual than the rest as it 1s 
markedly diaganal and straignt going from Angling Lake diagonally 
across the Otter River ta gust sauth of Ghost Lake. This roaute 
is a skidoo/srawshoe/dag team raute. There are a number of these 
rates im other areas, anc they are particularly moaticeabdle far 
their directmess and inattention toa local rivers. 

The third area 15 around Long Dag Lake. The forth is south 
of Big Traut Lake from Lake Nem@igusabins ta the Big River- 
Misnhwamakan River area. The Bug River is particularly heavily 
ucgilized, jJusce under ane-half of the households interviewed 
travelled along this route at same time during the winter season. 
The Mishwamakna River is utilized by sixteen to thirty per cent 
af tne Aousenoids interviewed. 

There are at least three major routes tm the fifth area. 
Each wane of these three subsequently thins out beycamd Dinwiddle 
and Misikeyask Lakes to agggregate once more in the Thorne River 
and Sachigo River area. 

Cnaracteristic of this community is the concentration af 
exit routes and suosequent dispersement. Anzather feature af the. 


Big Troput Lake winter routes is their concentration beyond the 
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iimits of the higher intensity utilization of lard categories. 
This may attest ta visiting between trapping and hunting um its 
im the winter, ar to the, fact.that. there might be,a.tair bity of 
‘travel through neighbouring territeries in order to get ta tone’s 
own territory, ar some such combination of both. 

Another characteristic is the detailed trapline activity in 
other homelands both within and outside of the fayahnna Trioal 
Reqgiar.. Winter reutes are detailed for activity in the 


Fehdahbin, Windiga and Wolf Regions. 
Overall Lard Utilization 


A number of features remarked upon above are reoresented oar 


this mas as well. The orientation of the Big Trout Lake lands is 


fram sauth-west toa norto-east. The eleven ta thirty per cent 
utilization of land category is prebably the best Miele nie Hela 
the. maximal extent of the Big Trout Lake homelands. Tne 


importance of the autlying, lower intensity use lands snauld rat 
be diminished. The extent af these lands 1S conditioned by 
historical and social factors particular toa Big Trout Lake. 

Many of the less than eleven per cent use areas are still 
utilized by the contemporary population and this cantiriiing 
MWtilization attests ta the vast social network maintained by the 
Big Trout Lake population in order to gain and retain access to 
these lands. 

Though the lower utilization figure area dees overland 


Srovii fiecant-Ly with homelands properly belenging to ather 
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annuities, the next higher percertage of utilization area 1s 


ratewarthy far its exclusivity. Except for marked averlap with 
the Wapekeka Lake community there 16 very iittle 1f any overlap 
of this area with the heameiands mf the «ather Kayahna Tridal 


canmnmuiit ties. 

It was rated abave that WADGKEKA patronymic groups are 
nNeavily inter-married with several principal E456 (a hoe dAyebenliee Lake 
patranymic groups and this accounts for the high degree «af 
eaimcidernce between lands used by populations Frvam bath 
Sanit ies. 

The high concentration of utilization af the Bug River 
ar@a should be noted as weil as the high concentration of use of 


p2sitions of the lake af Big Traut. 


Reading the Maps-Kasabonika Laxe 


ne community of Kasabonika is an mld well establisned 
IMM AL ty, ta be mnoatably differentiated from the more recent 
cammunities such as Wurnnunmmin Lake and Kingfisher Lake. Tne fact. 
af a stable population (numerically and in ceampasiticmn) always 
havirig been in residence for at least part of the year im this 
location attests ta the strikingly different lack of the land 
utilization manos for this community. 

THis community has a long history going back to tne 
Fur-tracde period in the moarth-west part of Ontario. At that time 
the settlement had had a palisade encircling it. 


These maps were collected in 1979, and cover the years 
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Prose d nes, PPS Twenty-nine households were interviewed and 
this represents approximately eighty per cent of the hanuseholds 


im the cammunity of Kasabonika. 


A different pattern ofitrapping activity from that 
coserved for the other Kayahna Region communities can Sb observed 
mon this trapping: intensity map for Kasabonika Lake. Kasabonika 
Lake 1S Comparable in population size to Wunrunmmin Lake and 
Kingfisher Lake. The mast interesting aspect of this trapping 
intensity map is the extremely hinh degree of trapping imtersity 
(aver sixty per cent of the hauseholds) in a camcentric circle 
immediately Surraunding the lakes of Kasabonika and Shibangama. 
Furthermore, a high _intersity of trapping activity as 0 expressed 
an the map in a still wider oval where between thirty-ane tia 
Sixty per cent of the households trap. 

Eleven ta thirty per cent of the households trap in an 
area abutting the territeries of Wurnnunmminm Lake and Webequie if 
the south and) overlap.with the trapping territories of Long.) Dog 
Lave, Wapekeka Lake and Big Trout Lake. 

The! Jlawest Gategsry or, land utitisation 25° irregularly 
shaped and represents the trapping areas utilized by one to tnree 
households over the last fifty-five years, whereas the highest 
intensity of trapping activity for the other Kayanna region 
cammunities tends toa be within the eleven ta thirty per cert 
rarige, and would seem to be the optimum range for favauradle 


trapping returns: The concentration of trapping im well defined 


py leas 


circles and ovals around Kasabonika Lake is alsa conditioned by 
eptimal trapping returns, but has to be understand ar explained 
in terms of the particular kinship and affirnal arrangements that 
have developed within this community. 

It has to be stressed that the compilatian metniad used 
far this series of maps records intensity of utilization as a 
function oof -the” degres” of "averlapping activity within any 
particular gecgraphical area. It doses nat recard ar give any 
indication of Aew much activity takes piace within each region or 
trappirig area if it is used only by a single Hoausehoid, na matter 
new intensive their use is of this area. Form example, a 
territery utilized by a single heusehold an a yearly basis is 
recarded in the lowest intensity category, whereas if a territary 
1S utilized dby Six Hauseholds over twerty years this territory 
will be designated in a Higher intensity utilization categury. 

The nature wf the highly uniform kinship and affinal 
network of fhe cammunity of Kasabonika Lake is Such that there 1s 
a tremendous averlap in land utilization because an individual 
may use many different territories over his lifetime. The maps 
are nab an indication af the higher yields af the land, ror are 
they @areSumndicat Lori owt rte “naghern a ntensivy, Fant poms | eee ies 
possible im this  regian Cin fact it is. net) what the maps Gia 
incdicate is the different nature of trapping organization that is 
posslolew in this cammunity and the maps are a reflection of this. 
difference. 

The kinship and affinal network of Kasabonika Lake is 
af nate as it consists of a set «af patrilaterally linked 


nauseholds of the same patroanym and which constitutes the core of 


the community structure. A ruimnber of other patronymic groups are 
inter-married into this core at the fourth ascending generation 
level and ance again at the first ascending generation level. 
Therefare, theugh these individuals have married core patranyn 
SITUSeES, they themselves are rot peripheral to the core put 
rather are equally as related ts the core bub throenugh the 
matrileteral side and therefore thraugh marriage are rer 
integrated inte the core group. im fact, im Kasabenika Lake of 
ae twenty-nine households interviewed, anly twa were rot related 
ta the care set of families within the first or second deyuree. 

All the trapping households interviewed, except ehh 
twa, are @eitner parallel ar crass-consin of the first degree, «ar, 
exclusively parallel cousins of the secand degree. They form a 
co-operating and imteractive set of trappers and hunters and 
fishermen. In essence a posl af patential partners for one 
another. There are separations within this care, but the nature 
of the divisians-is mot at all evident on the overall activity 
maps but. has to be glimpsed from the detailed individual 
mcusehalid maps. 

Given the close fraternal core present in Kasabdanika 
Lake, a number of ca-operative economic associations are apen ta 
individuals.,.That.is, allsthe,core trappers within, certain limits 
af amicability and household preferences have available ta them 
Bing ayray, of possible trapping partners. Indeed, individual 
trappers da take advantage of this Situation. Every core trapper 
utilizes a minimum of two discretely different territories, arid 
an average about six different territories. 


As there is a great deal of movement within the 
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Kasabonika homeland, trapping arrangements are sarted aut late in 
the summer in order to avoid unnecessary overlapping use af 
territories. 


Individual territories are characteristically circular 


cutting  acrass a4 number of patch types, and tne sizes af the 
territories utilized are within the range found for tne wther 
Mayahnna Communities. In this respect the trapping pattern af 


Kasabonika 1s identical tm that found elsewhere in the region. 
The thirty-one tom sixty per cent area of utilization 
could be said to be the heartland of Kasabeonika trapping 
LCG eM ere This area is quite exclusive of the homelands of 
the neighbouring communities, ratably its clasest rneignoour, 
Wapekexa Lake. 
All «af the hensenolds have links and alliances ta 


Hoausehmids im ather communities and this accounts for the aCCess 


to and utilization of lands in the neignbonring and more distant 
cammunities. The range of distant communities 1s nevertneless 
clircumscriped tm Bearskin Lake ta the far west and Lansdowne 


House to the far south. 


The general picture of trapping utilization Li, | bales 


cammunity- and ane that is) duplicated Lives eee tne mather 
activities-is ne. = OTs st rong’ (Cancel wy’ Pr rie community? s 
NeamMmelands § limited external assaciatiaons; and clasest cantacts 
are maintained with four of the Kayahna Region communities: Big 


Trows Cake, Wapekeka Lake, Long Dog Lake and Wunnummin Lake. 
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The same principles of utilization wnich were nated for 
trapping aperate in the utilization of hunting “territories, 
especially since the two activities are often integrated. Fenole 
Hhumt while they trap ard vice-versa. 

Two features of this map should be nated. aes wie bynes eee 
that there is a marked preference for hunting ta the north af the 
cammunity site beyond the limits of the trapping territories 
used. It should be noted that ma hunting is recorded for taking 
piace in the area around the Sachigo-Severn River confluence; ar 
area of importance ta the Big Trout Lake people. 

Seerrdly, the hunting territory dees nat extend as far 
west as does the trapping territory. A number of the hoausehald 
maps ciearly indicate that individuals did not venture further 
than mid-way tnt Big Trout Lake, and that they da net use the 
Bug River-Mishawamakan River area. This latter is interestirg as 
this region is heavily used by Big Trout Lake and Wapekeka Lake 
nausehalds, and ~ it would seem that the Kasabonika housenolds 
neither seek nar gain access ta these regions. To the far west 
of Kasabonika Lake there is a long oblong area of Hunting Cwnicn 
goes off the hunting intensity map) within the Bearskin Lake 


homeland. 


Thirdly, “ utilization’ “ar Lands * in" tne eteven str thirty 
per cent category ta the east of Big Traut wlLake and i ne 
hemeland of Wapekeka Lake is an indication of the stronger 


caommection betweer this community and the latter communities, 
than Ts ie vil any other Kayanna region communities. Ar equally 


strang carmectian can be noted between a number af the Kasasonlka 


Sousehalds and Webequie ta the sauth-east. 
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In terms of fishing there is a strong dependency far 


bath Gomestic consumption and commercial sale upan the two major 
lakes within the Kasabonika Lake homeland. These twa lakes are 
Kasabanika Lake and Shibongama Lake. There are three areas af 


particularly heavy utilization within these two lake areas. 

Iv additien ta the above there are three «ather 
locations of High utilization: along the Ashweig River before it 
enters intem Lake Kasaboanikas narth of Shibongama Lakes; and noarth—- 
west af Crmal Lake. 

It would appear that the lakes and rivers ta the soautn 
and west af Masaboenika are more important than the iakes ta the 
marth and east. The lakes ta the south and west are deeper and 
rarger than thase to the narth ara east, where mare of a lowland 
type drainage prevails. 

Two rivers are of particular importance for fishing. They 
are the Fawn River and Ashweig-Wirisk River system. 

Apart fram fishing on the two major lakes all «ther 
Fishing aceurs within the ceantext of the winter trapline oar 
summer travel. Fishing om the larger two lakes takes piace 
tnreughaute the year, except for cammercial fishing which takes 
place im the late summer ard early fall. 

Several lakes are utilized that are neither within 
winter traplines rer within hunting areas. Tnese are Wurnnummain 
Lake, Mam@igweiss Lake, Shallews Lake and small sections af the 


upper part of the Severn River. These are fished in cenguneticn— 
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with travelling. 


summer Travel Routes 

The summer travel route map indicates a strong east—- 
west orientatian of travel routes. lata compari scr tian the simmer 
routes of neighbouring Communities there is surprisingly very 
little travel apart fram the very heavy utilization af the single 
route tao Big Trout Lake. “Every single household interviewed has 
MEilized and cantinues to utilize the raute between the easterno 
end of Shiboangama Lake tom Post Island in Big Trout Lake. THis 15 
mat a direct route along a river, but a somewhat complicated ane 
involving a number of partages. The impertance of maintaining 
Vries OemmecltionVoverrides any incenvenience’ im the travely between 
tnese communities. 

Other routes taken in the summer time are secandary ta 
the Major ane. - One of THE Were inportant anes Ts" a portion” of 
the Ashweigq River fram Shibongama Lake to gust south of Sonurdanuga 
Rapids. 

Leng distance travel is limited ta Fart Severn to the 
narthy, to Muskrat Dam ta the west and ta Lansdowne House ta the 
soutn. The Limited external travel replicated tne pattern nated 
for the econamic activites af staying within tne primary and 


secondary hamelands of Kasabonika Lake. 


winter Travel Routes 


The winter travel routes are primarily trapline routes 


Lite? 


and as such they underscore aio number af the trapping 
idissyncracies that were noted for the trapping intensity map. 
The routes are characterized by a strong south-west to 
rarth-east arientaticon. Routes leading ta the rnarth, Ssauth and 
east af the Kasadbonika-Shibongama Lakes are more heavily used 


than routes toa the west. 


The limit of the six to fifteen per cent intensity of 
utilization tends alsa to be the limit af the homeland area mast 
heavily and intensively utilized by the interviewed housenolds. 
it 15 interesting to rate that routes closer to the Otter River 
area (tne main homeland area of the Wapekeka Lake residents) thin 
aut campletely, as well as ito the west, (along the north shore org 
Big Traut Lake? the primary area of activity for the Big Traut 
Lake perples, and ta the sauth-west, the Wunnumnin Lake homeland 
area. 

Just as the Fawrn-Otter Rivers are important toa tne 
Waperxeka kLake pecples, and tie Severn River is impertant ta tne 
residents from Big Trout Lake, the Asnhweig-Winisk Rivers are 
impartant ta the Kasabonika Lake residents. 

In addition to the kinship and affinal connections with 
Big Traut Lake and Wapekeka Lake being apparent but limited tol 
tne west af Kasaboaonika Lake, there are a few more similar 
additignal cormections being maintained with segments of three 
ether communities: Lang Dog Lake, Nibdinamik and Webequie, all ta, 


the south of Kasaboanika Lake. 


Overall Land Utilizatian 


Lie 


When all the Kasabonika land activities are collected 
onto a single map several patterns emerge. Essentially, the 
marientation af the Kasabonika Lake homeland is centered like an 
oblong om the twa lakes af Kasabonika-Shiborngama, rather than on 
the community of Kasabonika Lake. This orientation is due to tne 
histarical pattern af © Land uvilization within. the area. The 


creation of the fur trading and residertial centre of Kasatonika 


Lake has wnat affected the direction oar Ierestnsteiay teiie lane 


utilization activities. That this pattern of trapping, Hart lag 
and fishing nas been maintained is significant. There is mea 


perceptible western shift af the more recently used territories, 


closer to the settlemerit site. 
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Tnere is amore extensive but less intensive reliance 
upon the iands ta the north and north-east of the cammunity site 
Me” 6 Gotitrast bo the liutilization of lands in the other directicns 
arccund Kasabanika Lake. 

Mot" to be forgotten is the fact that this was an 
established cammunity site prior to the signing af the treaty 
adhesion ain 1923, hence, there was little perceived need for 
families to move ta Big Trout Lake, and this is reflected in the 


Vinita absence ssf the wtilization of far-flung-territories. 


The cammunity of Long Dog Lake is a very small, new 
settlement which is sccupied semi-annually by one-half af its 
residents. One-half of the households, particularly the younger 


hauseholds reside for part af the year in either Big Traut Lake, 


arm Kasabanika or Wapekeka Lake depending upon the nature of the 
familial carnectiaons of each family writ. The coarmectioan of a 
number of Long Deg Lake households to households in mnelahbdbauring 
communities has been reflected in the utilization by neighoouring 
househalas af lands in and arcund the Long Dog Lake area. This 
was mated on the Big Trout Lake, Wurirniuimnin Lake, Wapereka Lare 


avid Kasabariika Lake maps. Recipracally, the Lang Dag Lake maps 


reflect these associatians with members fram neighbouring | 


ecanmumities particularly with Wapekeka Lake, Kasabonika Lake ard 
Big Trout Lake. 

Six Households maps were collected from this settlement 
ir 1979, and they span the land utilization anda «accupancy 
practices far the previcus fifty-five years, from 1925 to 1379. 

It should also be rnmoated that though Lorg Dog Lake 15 a 
new permanent site it is mot a new community gathering place. IG 
had been a well-known meeting place for thease groups utilizinoa 
the lands in the vicinity of Long Dog Lake. 

Wher lagking at the Long Dag Lake maps it should be 
remembered that the intensities dernoate the specific numbers af 
hoausehalds utilizing lands and not percentages as is the case for 


all the other maps in the series. 
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rapping Intensity 
The six interviewed households utilize a very dispersed 
seat ar territiries. The fact that all af the residents had at 


one time lived full-time either in Big Trout Lake, Kasabonika 


Lake or in Wapekeka Lake accounts for the dispersed nature af the 
land utilization. 

Included in this composite is a housencld which does reat 
reside at Long Dag Lake. At the time of the interviews this 
Motsendia Was visiting in Lovigq Dag Lake with the wife’s family. 
They nad mat been’ long at Leng Dog Lake, and had nat partaken of 
aiyspexvensive Land utilization in the Long Deg Lake Area. THIS 
heusenold does nat have any land utilization Saaen Bee a within 
the Leng Dag- area marked on tne Long Dog map. What 15 marked or 
the campasite is this Neausehold’s Big Traut Lake laria 
UWGilization. These lands are ta the north-west of Big Trout Lake 
araund  Misikeyask Lake and ta the far north-west around Ellard 
and Withers Lakes. 

All the ether lands in the Lang Dog Area are utilized 
by kinsmen and affines related ta a brother and sister sibling 
Gis es This cesre of kirnsmen and affines ca-mperatas im toe 
utilization of lands argund Long Dog Lake. 

The lands utilized within the homelands of Kasabonika, 
Wapekeka and Big Trout Lakes are utilized through partnerships 
with Kinsmen resident in these settlements. Two oof the 
no2usehalds nave kirnsmen in Wapekeka Lake and s0 trap arounad the 
Otter River and the Bug-Mishwamakan Rivers. One Hausehald has 
Kinship cearmectians with Kasabonika Lake and twa households have 
carnectians with both Big Trout Lake and Kasabonika Lake. Giver 
this clase interaction with members af ather communities, there 


fair degree of averlap of the Long Dog Lake homeland witn 
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thease of the surrounding communities. Thus the Long Dag Lake 


“oameland is not well delineated from the nomeland of the other 
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communities. It is expected that a clearer delineation will 
develep as a more permanent population is established at Lang Dag 


Lake. 
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The Hunting composite map shaws an enlarged area 
utilized for hunting in comparison toa the trapping map. The area 
between the Frag and Otter Rivers is a secondary area of hunting 


preference far ane-half af the hausehoalds. 
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All six henseholds utilize Big Trout Lake ard fish bath 
for damestic consumption and cammercial sale of the fish em this 
LAxe. 

AS the community wf Long Dag Lake is not always 
mecupled in the summer by all six households, the utilization of 
the lawe of Long Dog tends ta be in the fall, winter and spring 
with only speradic utilization in the summer. Far this reason 
omly four households consistently utilize Long Dog Lake fer 
Fishing. 

Tne Bug-Mishwamakan Rivers are important fishing areas 
far those households with kinship ceonections with bath Wapekeka 
Lake and Big Trout Lake. 

| There are a number of widely dispersed small lakes and 
segments af rivers that are fished om traplines. The lakes of 


Kasadanika and Snhibengama are utilized by only ane housenald. 


Summer Travel Routes 

For this composite there were monly five hoausenold rmoaute 
MALS « These five individual maps were exclusively af oecole 
resident ir Long Dog Lake. 

This map is illustrative of the yearly mavement of 
peraples. Irn the late spring several of the housenolds mave to 
Wapekeka Lake for the duration of the hot summer and return to 
Long Dog Lake in the late fall in time for the trapping season. 
This pattern is reflected in the heavy traffic betwen Wapekeka 
wake and Big Trout Lake, as cppoased ta the lesser traffic between 
Liaig Dog Lake and any one of the northern neighbouring 
cammunities. Each route fram Long Dog Lake north is af single 
incividuals. 

Far the few families whoa dao remain within the vicinity 
of Log Dog Lake, they utilize a section of the Ashweig River toa 
the west «af the cammunity, natabdly for sturqecn and trout 
fishing. 

There are two routes south of Long Dog Lake, one ta tne 
Obustiga Lake region to meet with the rie wnich leads tn 
Osnadurgh House and Pickle Lake, and the other route is ta 
Lamsdawne Hause. The former rmaute was taken to ta visit with 
North Caribou Lake, Windigo Lake and Osnaburgh House peopies and 
also to seek work at the mine and the latter was ta visit with 
family and friends. 

Friem the Big Trout Lake-Wapekeka Lake axis ‘there are 


five routes that have been travelled by ane ta three households 


at mast. A poartian of the Otter River east af Wapekeka Lake 15 
travelled by three Nouseholds as are sections of tne Lake of Big 
Bet a he Two individuals travelled aleng the Bug River for 
Fishing. Two travelled to Bearskin Lake and twa travelled down 
the Fawn River ta just past the Crandall Falls, and anatner two 
hoausehalds travelled fram Wapekeka Lake ta Kasadornika Lake. 
There are three routes which have been travelled by single 
imdividuals fram different households: ame ta Raund Lake 
(Weagamaw Lake); ane to Ellard Lake near the Manitoba boarder; and 
anather from the north-west corner of Big Trout Lake tnroaugh a 
mumber of partages narth to the Severn River and down the Severn 
River to Fort Severn. One individual portaged from the Fawn 
River north toa goin the Severn River ta reach Fort Severn. The 
Fawn River-Severn River rmoutes are very frequently used. 

The Lang Dag Lake travel reautes indicate a preference 
form east-west travel in the summer. There 15 more mavement of 
Lom Dog Lake peoples between Wapekeka Lake and Big Traut Lake 


than between Long Dag Lake or Wapekeka Lake and Kasabonika Lake 


ae ta any af the KMayahna conmaunities to the santh. 


Winter Travel Rautes 


ak 


The winter travel routes are equally illustrative 


the seascnal mavements of the Long Dog Lake pecapie. Or this map | 
there is no travel at all between Wapekeka Lake and Big Trout 
Lake. The mas heavily used travel roanutes are from Big Traut 


Lake south towards the Long Dog Lake homelands, and within tne 


Lomg Dag Lake nameland. 
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One trapline between the Fawn and Otter River is well 


used, and another four radiating aut from the Ashweig River 


northreasted ofie LongecDog ¢ Lake, at the north-western edge of 
Kasabanika Lake homelands are alsa used by half of the 
hausehoalds. The Bug-Mishwamakan River area is used by twa 


households. 

The three areas to the west and far west of Big Trout 
Lake were utilized by the visiting household. The aac alarg 
the Sachige River were used by a Long Dog Lake resident. 

The actual trapline routes are clearly seen on this map 
and they show the average length travelled in one loop. The 


cutting across af river and small creeks 15 guite evidert here as 


weil. The leaps become larger in the ?upper* lowlands to tne 
rarth oof Lang Dog Lake. Winter travel is mot as caonditiscned by 
Hie Se.ceatiionty cfohtivers cand: cneckerand mary ote whe etricutes orare 
Straight across land. (This 16 rather clear evicence «af the 
influence of the skidao im these narthern regions) Tae route 


fran Big Trout Lake to the Witegom River is a good exampie of a 
snowshoe or skidasm route. 

The concentration of the routes in and around Long Dog 
Lake, but also to a fair degree in twa other homelands, indicates 
the yet unformed quality apout the Long Dag Lake homelands. This 
d2es rst mean that this homeland dees not exist, but rather that 
conditions such as the availability of partners, mr aasts of 
Be teu restrain tne exclusive use af Long Dog Lake lands. 
THiS tnese lands have to be used in combination with lands ta 
which the households have access elsewhere. As Lang Dag Lake 


ae a 1 Ste ie Lr = 
achieves a more permanent and larger population the intensity and 


extensiveness of land utilization araund Long Dog Lake will 
uridanubtedly inerease. Inc is anticipated that an extension at 
Lang Dog Lake land utilization will ta some extent be made at tre 


expense of the neighbouring hamelands af Kasabonika and Wanekeka 


Lakes. One can project that there will no lenger oe three 
intensive areas of utilization by Long Dog Lake nNousehoalds but 
ane that is intensively utilized and which will averlap ain a> 
Sart LHWwIUS and characteristic fashican with taase at the 


neighbouring settlements. 


Overall Land Utilization | 
The importance of Big Trout Lake ta the Long Dog Lake) 
hoausehalds for fishing 15 clearly indicated as all Five 
nauasehoalds (plus the Big Trout Lake housenolds) utilize the lake 
thraughaut the year. 
Tne homeland af Lang Dag Lake is eliptical im smane 


ciosely intertwined on the narthernm edges with the outer edges af | 


the Wapekeka and Kasabornika Lakes homelands. On the Big Trt | 


| 

Lake overall land utilization map we noted how narrew the strip) 
; { 

aF land utilization was ta the east of Big Trout Lake. The | 
narrowness was due tao the fact that within five to six miles of 


| 
| 
the lake start the Long Dag Lake hamelands. 
The Liang Dog Lake homeland is somewhat exclusive along | 


tne western and sauthern boundaries which articulate rather weil 


with the boundaries of Big Trout Lake and Wrrnnunmmin Lake | 


respectively. There is markedly less articulation of toe Long 


Day Lake hameland ta the north. | 
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The other or external lands trapped and hunted by tne 
ong Dog Lake residents are of considerable impertance ta their 
total survival, as it is mat always possible to utilize one’s cwn 
lands. Here again the flexibility and incorporative qualities of 
the hunting and trapping system are expressed. At the same time. 
the pressure af the new (settled) community is ta create lands 
which are defined ard exclusive, by virtue of the fact that tnere 
is @ fixed poepulation which is using these lands in a consistent 
TaSALOMW, This notion of exclusivity is quite different fram 


excluding others from access to utilizing these lands. 
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The Fart Severr maps were emllected and compiled ir 
DOS kis and span a fifty six year segment af the community’s land 
no. Ligation. This community has the longest recearded history of 
ail the Kayahna regian communities. The Fort location dates back 
to 1756 when the Hudson Bay Campany attemoted to secure its 
existing line of forts aleng the Bay. 

There are two related but differentially utilizing 
o2pulations in the Fort Severn community. The ane pooulatican is 
eoastally criented and the other is inland oriented. These two 


segments of the population are intermarried and inter-related, 


apa many significant ways and do camstitute an aiuntegrated 
population. However, traditionally their land mebLilization 
practices have shown an orientation towards either toe coast oor 


the inland regians which is maticeable om the maps ta this day. 


The coastal groups are oriented towards York Factory, whereas the 


inland groups are oriented towards the Sachigeo Lake, Big: Urs 
Lake and Shamattawa communities. 

On all these maps for the Fart Severn cammunity, land 
utilization activities all stop most abruptly at the Manitoba 
aa rder. Penole interviewed perceived tne border as a barrier to 
their land utilization oF lands within Manitaba, though quite 
oovicnsly from the direction oT the of the utilization it does 
cantinue into Manitoba lands. It is roughly estimated that a 
further one-third to mne-quarter of Lands are utilized by ~ Fart 
Severn Peoples within Manitoba, in additisan to the lands that are 
utilized in Nearthern Ontario. 

It should be nated that all the Fort Severn nowusenoalds 
were interviewed. Fiore this cammunity we have a remarkabiy ‘full 
account maf the recent history of land utilization and occupancy. 
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Trapping Intensity 


The trapping activities of the poapulation wf Fart 
Severr are quite different from those noted for tne ather six 
Kayahna Region communities. The mcenpied and utilized lands are 


quite extensive in area, as they hypetheticaliy include quite a 
bit more land further west. Within the larger area tnere are 
fave “distinct regional “wtilizations ‘af Lard “controlled bpy"2 five 
sets of domestic units which together comprise the twa groups of 
ict Fart Severn Community. 


Within the larger Coastal group there are twa coastal 


Sub-graups whe utilize portions of the coast and portions of land- 


inland from the coast. The ene sub-group utilizes lands ainng 
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the coast adjacent to north of the mouth of the Severn River, and 
inland areas north-west of the Pipoawitan River. The secand 
ubilizes lands sautn of the mauth of the Severn River and lands 
in areas around the Goose and Beavertrap Creeks. 

There are three inland sub-grouos. The first of tnese 
Sub-graups utilizes iands ta the south of the more roartherly 
coastal group. These lands are encircling the headwaters of the 
Niskibi, Beaver and HBeaverstone Rivers. There 1s este averlap in 
the utilization of the lands around the Niskibi River with the 
First coastal group. 

The second sub-grenp utilizes lands arimiund tne 
canfluence of the Severn and Sachiga Rivers. The third sub-graup 
utilizes lands further te the east around a number af larger 
tributaries Flowing in tao the Fawn River such as the Poplar anda 
Sugar Rivers and the FPitticaw River. 

Given the low carrying capacity of the lard, tne 
trapping dlanas are dispersed very widely (mearly double those 
encountered further inland) and are wtilized an a long rotational 
Cycle, These features account for the overlap in utilization by 
the individual trappers. 

The coastal region is the most intensively UGalip lle clre 
and aver half the trappers use this area specifically ta hunt or 
trap seals, white and silver fox. Orieeccaston "fur—bearers (are 
trapped. by members from ather coastal settlements while ain 


transit along the cmast. 


If one compares the hunting map with the trapping one 
there are a few differences in the extent af lands utilized to be 
mopserved. Form example less of tne Sachigo and Hayhurst Rivers 
are wtilized. The reasen for this is that Runting 15 more 
localized as the primary species of the northern funt is caribou. 
The determinate aspect of Caribou mavement localizes Aunting 
activity inte three general areas. The first is south of tne 
canfluence af the Sachigo and Severn Rivers. Tne seceand is north 
of the confluence, and the third is narth of the Beaver River and 
towards the coast between the Niskibi River and Manitaba barder. 

Ineluded im hunting activities is fawling. The 
importance of fowling is shown in the high concentratian of this | 
activity at the mouth of the Severn River and tathine newekinlafuit. 
The Runting activity around the confluence af the Sachiga and 


Severn Rivers is not due ta caribou hunting but rather due ta tne | 


hunting af ducks and geese either along the rivers, fee LIfe 


specially ceomstructed blinds along the banks. 


All the households interviewed fished for at least a 
segmert af the year, which was mast usually in the winter an the | 
trapline. In the summer most of the small creeks and laxes arell 
tom shallow and unusable for fishing. Thus in the summer fishing | 
is restricted ta the larger rivers such as the Severn, Sacnigz, 


Fawn and Winisk Rivers. All Fishing is for damestic consumption. 
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isning was extremely important up to about twenty years aga as) 


Fish was the main source of food for the degqs used om the dog 
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teams. At present, few dogs are kent far trapping purpases, but 
thase that are still used are fed with fish. Fishing is used to 
supolement the diet in the winter, but few families subsist oon 


fishing for the entire year as is the case in several of the more 
Sautheriy communities. 
Summer Travel Routes 


Summer roautes indicate a heavy concentration of travel 


6a Winisk along the coast and up tne Severn River ta the ald 
reserve site. There is a mast heavy use of and dependency wus0n 
the rivers for lang distance travel ta Winisk and ta the 
headwaters af the tributaries of the Severn River in order to 


meet with graups fram inland communities. 

The ecoastal routes are alsa very impartant for travel 
to York Factory and Winisk. 

The summer routes include very late spring travel 
routes from the trapline. For example, the smaller rivers flowing 
into the Beaver River and several south of the Severn River near 


the ceast are spring return routes. 


Winter Travel Routes 


The interesting feature of the Fort Severn winter route 
map is that the three mast heaviiy utilized routes are the same 
as those which are the most heavily utilized im tne summer. 
There are several parallel routes ta each of York Factory ard 


Winisk. These are all along beach ridges. 
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The five siub-areas of utilization can be discerned from 


this map. The mnarthern coastal and inland area 185 Neavily criss-— 


crossed by Bath river and land travel. The second coastal area 
to | the Sauth of the Severn River i185 also well defined by travel 
PauUtes. 

The inland area north and west of tne Beaver River is 
reached by a rumber of straight overland routes. These straight 


routes are intersected by rautes wnhicn are for trapping alcane. 

The comfluence of the Sachiogo and Severn Rivers 15 a 
point of departure for the second inland suo-group. 

Tne third area between the Poplar and FPitticcow Rivers 
is reached by either indirect routes from Fort Severn or up. tie 
Severn River and acress the Reaecksands River ta tne Poplar River 
area. 

Alsa noteworthy on this map is the fact that the 
trapping reutes within the traplines are with few excepticns 
rivers and creeks. This pattern of trapping 16 quite different 
Fran that nated fear the interior. 

In caumtrast to the ether Kayanna communities, winter 
travel is as extensive as the summer travel. In the winter, 
households travel ta distant communities such as Shamattawa, York 
Facteary and Winisk. 

Overall Land Utilization 


The eambined land wtilization and seccupancy map far 


Fort Severn indicates the very heavy dependency upon specific. 


economic activities such as premium fur trapping, Fowling and 
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fishing along the coast both north and south of tne community 
site. The high rate of dependency upsen the coastal region is 
extended to the rorth and past the Ontarioa-Manitoba border. 
Other concentrations in the thirty-one to Sixty per cent range, 
rmorth of the Reaver River, reflect the trapping and hunting 
oVvVerlap.of 2. runber.of. inland. and. coastal, families. 

The thirty-one to sixty per cerit intensity uSe area 
araund the old Fert Severn reserve site is an indication of the 
canvergence Ora, Niabers, of housenolds, itidizing..~the “more 
sautherly and inland areas, and woo fish and hunt en route tea 
their lands, or, enroute ta Fort Severn. 

Mort wor the Tittyv-fourtin, parallel Strang. ng lands 
increase ir area, im an attempt on the part of trappers and 
Hirt Gr's, to secure relatively stable and secure returns. Given 
these ecological ceancerns trapping activity is witlesmaanea ne and 
expresses very little averlap. 

aie ee lands noted om this map there 16 a high degree 
ar exclusivity of utilization, byFort, Severn, families. There 1s 
Virtually no averlap between the Fort Severn under eleven oer 
cent utilization category and other homelands adjoining these 
lands, The under eleven per cent category of land therefore, can 
be used as an indication of the limit of Fort. Severn, homelands. 
The -~eG@levern to thirty per cert areas (of which there. .are. five?) 


define the more popular areas because of their accessibility, 


presence af larger rivers and aeverlapping activities of pairs af 
siblings. However these latter five areas cannot be taken as an 
indication of the Fort Severn homelands as all trappers utilize 


Ssubstantialiy mare land in addition ta these ‘overlap’ lands. 


The maximal extent of land in a more probable definal limit sof 


the Fort Severn homeland. 


Combined Land Utilization Map for the Kayahna Region Communities 
Tne eombined map reoresents the tatal land wutilizaticn 
af all two hundred and three heusenalds interviewed im the 
Kayahna Regior. Though the objective of the map was to indicate 
the extent «af and impartance af the land to these seven 
communities, there are proabably a number af cautions that must be 
heeded in reading such a map. 

When all the activities were aggregated, the intensity 
af land utilization of a large community such as Big Traut Lake 
gained an equivalence with the intensity mf land utilization of 4 
small hamlet sucn as Long Dog Lake. The map aggregate makes rs 
explanatian of, ner dees it compensate fer, tne variaole 
praductivity af the land so that a community such as Fort Severn 
is seen ta be a less intensive uwtilizer (which is moat tne case) 
of the land than the Big Trout Lake, Kasabanika Lake, Lang Dag 
Lake and Wapekeka Lake set af communities. The fact that Big 
Traut Lake may be overerawded and that the utilization of lands 
armaund Wiurmiunnin Lake or around Kingfisher Lake agproaach the 
motimunm 15 alsa not indicated. 

The way to read this map is ta regard tne high 
cancent ration areas as Significant areas toa the communities 


concerned, and the lower intensity tse areas as areas oF optimum 


trapping and hunting efficacy. It should be remembered that the. 


lawest intensity use areas are utilized by one ta ten housencids. 


te 
GJ 
> 


Fron this map the historical Centyalityeousr peta y tout 
Lake 15 made quite obvious, as Sa many of its lands have been 


utilized (and ta a much lesser extent) continue tao be utilized by 


NAausenhaias Tua resident in newly settled nerghbouring 


cCamMunities. 

The relative newness of Wunrunmin and.Kingfisner Lake 
as settlements is indicated by the more restricted and cantained 
land utilization in comparison to communities of comparable size 
(e.g. Wapekeka Lake). It snhonid be remembered that many af 
these residents had formerly utilized Big Trout Lake lands. 

Lang Dog Lake, thaugh it 165 alsa a new settlement 1s 
subsumed under the land utilization of surrounding communities. 

Lands that are left open ta the narth-west af Big Trout 
Lake and to the santh-west are areas utilized by adjacent 
settlements such as Sachigo Lake, Bearskin Lake and Weagamow Lake 
respectively. 

The utilization af land to the north and ta the east af 
Osnaburgh House is an indication of the impertance af Lana 
utilization acessability thraugh familial cormections while men 


saught emplaymernt in the gold mines which operated in Pickle 


{ 


Lake. 
Extended visiting by and of kinsmen accounts for many 
ee. 


af the circular and pendular shaped lands utilized to the wes 

the Gachigo River and around Sachigo Lake, around Cat Lake ard 
around Lansdowne house. The langs used about Winisk were 
utilized by a single housencld which is row fully resident ain 


Fort Severn. 


The. map is mast impressive in the extent af land 


WHilrzced ‘over ** the @haet arrest MrT tey 7 Ve years.) by the 
households  cancerned, and the extent af itand reaquired to 


effectively secure a living from the land. 


TM 
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FOOTNOTES 


= 


In volume 3 of the Inuit report, there 16 a single 
paper on Inuit secial life which describes in gereral 
terms tne flexibility of Irwit social organization 
(Guempie 1976:1861-i186). In the Dene reports there are 
several anthropological papers on specific communities, 
but they are not tied ta the mapped data (Asch 1976; 
Rushforth 1976). The compiled manoped data has not yet 
been published. 


Anaishnawbe-Aski is the name the Indian ‘peaples of 
North-western Ontrio have adapted for themselves out of 
a recognition of the colonial overtones associated with 
*Cree’ and ’OQjidwa’. The name was formally adopted in 
1377 by the Chiefs of Grand Council Treaty Now 9, in "A 
Declaration mF Anishawbe-Aski by the Oj1lbway-Cree 
Nation of Treaty #9 ta The People «af Canada." The 
Declaration was presented to Premier William Davis July 
= i a Se a a 


the ‘*Cree’ word fr land. Together tney mean tie 
pezple and the land are ore’. The *’ Cree’ Wheto clea iatcrhe 
pezmpie is ininew, mr, Lllillew (rei sand’? Dediaiects 
respectively), and the ?Ojibwa’? word for land is uhke. 
These latter two words are difficult ta proancunce 
tagether, therefore, the former was preferred. 


Anishnawbe is the ’70)10wa’ word for people, and aski is 
4 


"With bilateral systems —- at least with the Northern 
Ojibwa - the emphasis on reciprocity through exchange 
seems unjustified. In these circumstances [ submit the 
cancept of reciprocity through exchange of women, even 
thraugh a stretch af time, is wmneot applicable. The 
emphasis should be put upen the kinship group itself as 
defined by the incest taboo". {(Dunnririg P9S9a veal). 


Trapline registration began in 1947 in Nortnern Ortaris 
and progressed further north each year Laie Dey ace Sanig ee re 
rarth was covered. 
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2. -Sectors of the Local Economy 


2.1: Subsistence and Commercial Trapping 


2.1.1 Historical Overview = 
Historically, there have been a number of factors affecting 
the operation of the fur trade. (Some of these will be discussed 
in greater detail in the section, 2.1.6, The Hudson's Bay Company) 
On the supply side, competition among the Bay, the North West 
Company and independent traders, at least until the merger of 
the two companies in 1821, worked in the Indians' favour to 
increase the price paid to them for their furs. Technological 
improvements in trapping and transportation (from the canoe to 
the York boat to the airplane, for example) increased the extent 
and intensity of trapping and resulted in a greater supply of 
pelts. On the other hand, such pressure on the resource base 
led to a decrease in stocks with the inevitable imposition of 
government quotas, and licensing. In Ontario, those laws were 
first imposed in the early 1920's. Important factors today 
include government policies regarding subsidies, and marketing 


strategies on the part of private companies such as the Hudson's | 


| 
Bay Company, the Ontario Trappers' Association and the Ontario | 


Co-operative Development Association. 


On the demand side, there are two externally imposed factorg 
in relationship to the: availability of the furs? ‘The first i¢ 
that the demand for fur is the demand for a luxury product closely 


associated with the whims and vagaries of the fashion industry 
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based abroad (mainly in Italy, France and Japan). The second 
is that the price of fur locally is greatly dependent on the 
value of the Canadian dollar on the international money markets, 
which may or may not make Canadian furs competitive with other 
suppliers as far as foreign buyers are concerned, These are 
factors over which Native trappers can exert little or no control. 

The most complete historical study of the nae and impact 
of trapping is contained in the Big Trout Lake Pilot Soudyw, «964. 
Tables in subsequent sections of this report will give informa- 
tion on the contribution and proportion of trapping income in 
the economic life of Big Trout Lake, which will provide some 
historical reference points by which to judge the current in- 
volvement of Kayahna Area trappers in the sector. 

The 1964 Pilot Study contends that with increasing pressure 
on the resource base which will be brought about by a doubling 
of the population in 23 years, trappers will be at an economic 
disadvantage compared with wage workers and the marginally 
employed. Therefore, it was projected that the wage economy 
would provide steady employment. This may have been an accurate 
prediction in the early '60's, following the general collapse of 
the fur trade and plummeting prices in the 1950's, but subsequent 
developments have not borne this out,,although,it is-stiiis.true 
that trappers are at an economic disadvantage compared with wage 


workers and the marginally employed. 


The following is an overview of Fur Trade price and profit 
trends from 1930-1980, compiled from Hudson Bay Company Annual 


Reports and newspaper clippings. 


Overview and Highlights of Fur Trade 1930-1980 
(from HBC Annual Reports and Newspaper Clippings) 


1931 onwards Severe fall in fur prices. Coincided 
with beaver disease infestation of 
tulermaria; wartime period L239=25 


L952 Prices continuing decline begun in 1950-- 
some prices actually lower than pre-war 
levels 

1955-56 Exceptional year because of increasing 


prices and demand for mink. 

Pury trade. progitss (includangeoperation of 
Northern: Stores) $1,638,000 in-1955; 
$2,142,000 in 1956 


Log Higher prices due to increasing demand for 
furs other than mink--fur trade beginning 
COwrecovier 


1961-62 Profits from Northern.Stores established 
new. records. as a result of profits in 
auction houses but fur prices and profits 
decreased. Profits in 1961: $1,576,000; 
in) elO6 Zits S17,.70 3510.00 


1963-165 Continuous increase in Northern Stores' 
Sales volume and) protic se buveniL PIices 
remained low during this period as a result 
of stock market decline 


L966 -68 Fur prices, began to rise, but only until 
1968 when prices generally decline 


L 916.97 0 Downturn. im fur market began...) in 1970, 
Company's net profit was down 16% for 
one-half year and that "of this decline 
70% was attributable to reduction in 
fur profits’. “ThemAnnial Repost stor sto 7/'0 
also noted that the greater part of fur 
volume is in the sale of furs on consign- 
ment from the tnappers 


1971-73 Prices begin recovering in January 1971 
assa- result of ‘strong demand for .almost 
all types of fur, and, record prices 
achieved for many varieties in December, 
1973 


297 2) OP eae Long upward trend from 1971 stopped as 
1975 in 1974 prices. for fur begin to fall, 
Some mink ranchers forced out of business 


Fall 1975-79 Continuing upward trend leading to high 
price levels and record profits. Japanese 
market increased demand and theréfore | 
prices from December 1978 onwards | 


1980 The first quarter. report noted losses as @ 
a result of a decline from record price 
and volume levels in furs, as well as 
softer retail sales and high interest 
rates 


the average dollar value per trap line was under $500 for the 


Kayahna Area. (page 10) 


Nevertheless, the 1974 Socio-Economic Inventories give us | 
some raw data from which we can conclude that both commercial and 
subsistence trapping formed an important economic activity for 
most of the Kayahna Area communities. Nineteen-seventy-six 
marked a resurgence in trapping because of continuing high prices 
it appears buyers paid exorbitant prices last year, so demand anc 
prices may level off this year. Despite these high prices, it | 
is still the contention of DIA & MNR officials in Sioux Lookout 1i 
the fur industry is not being well exploited, and that tighter | 
Suerte ec ontey of the industry could benefit the trappers and the 
communities. | 

, 

In Kingfisher Lake, a community in which only seven men { 

and women have full-time employment and there is over 50% unempli/ 


ment (86 people out of a total workforce of 147), trapping engagi 


a total of 19 people (12 men and 7 women). This involved about |_ 
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20 families out of a total of 46 family units. The community 
was attempting to send most of the husbands out to the traplines 
which are relatively close to the community, while the children 
and wives stayed in the community for school. A number of 
younger people also seemed to be trapping here. 

At Long Dog Lake, only two people were employed full-time 
in a community where 10 out of 20 eligible members of the work- 
force were unemployed. Trapping involved six men, Or approx- 
imately six families out of a total number of 10 families. 

In Kassabonika, 18 people had full employment (14 men and 
4 women) in 3 community where 109 out of 186 were unemployed.! 
Trapping engaged anywhere from 10 to 20 people, who came from | 
only three families. However, only three were full-time trappers 


In Wunnumun Lake, there were no statistics available for 


trapping activity, although there was a Band Resource Develop- : 
ment Officer for trapping. 


| 
In Big Trout Lake, there were no figures for the 1974 peripy 


In Angling Lake, 10 families were involved in trapping, 


either as total family units or as individuals (mainly husbands). 
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TABLE #1: SUMMARY OF 1974 SOCIO-ECONOMIC INVENTORIES RE TRAPPING 


COMMUNITY FULL-TIME UNEMPLOY- TRAPPERS TRAPPING 
EMPLOYMENT MENT (FULL & PART FAMILIES 
: TIME) 
Kingfisher } 86/147 E93Cl2 Ms 20/46 
(approx. 7 W) 
50%) 
Long Dog 2 (1 man 20720 6 (men) 6/10 


& 1 woman) 50% 


Kassabonika 18 (14 men 109/186 10-20 3/78 
& 4 women) (approx. (3 full-time) 


59%) 
Angling Lake N/A N/A N/A 10 


Wunnumun N/A N/A N/A N/A 


Big Trout Iake N/A _ N/A N/A N/A 
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beers Current Extent 

For the Kayahna Area as a whole, approximately 360 full- 
time and part-time trappers are currently in the field; the 
most recent trend appears to be that more families are moving 
onto the traplines. 

Statistics from Big Trout Lake indicate that the following 
numbers of full-time trappers and families were subsidized to go 


out to their traplines: 


19:78 BERS BF S| 1980 
9 trappers, 21 trappers, 12 trappers, 
6 with families 9 with families 8 with families 


MNR officials in Sioux Lookout estimate that, in total, $1,906,575 


| 
| 


worth of fur was taken out of the Sioux Lookout District last yeal 


much of which was marketed by the Ontario Trappers’ Association 


; 
| 


headquartered in North Bay. The best prices in the last few years: 


occurred in 1979 (the substantial increase in the number of full-| 


time trappers would reflect this fect). 

The following tables are reproduced from the July 1979 
Wildlife Technical Report on "The Commercial Fur Industry in the 
West Patricia Planning Area" to show the extent of trapping in 


1976-77. (pages 14-16) 


vy 
{ 


o 


Table 2 on page 17 indicatés the level of trapping activity) 


during the 1977-78 season. Table 3 on page 18 shows the gross 
trapper earnings for the 1978-79 season, and Table 4 on page 19 


shows thecgross earnings for 1979-80. 


Beaver/ trapper 
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1976-77 TRAPPING SEASON - BAND AREA - #38 -— BIG BEAVER HOUSEL 
aa. oC coke get Til es SaaS a eect rae ee ee ee ee 


Indian Reserves - Kingfisher Lake (population 198) 
- Wunnumun Lake (population 209) 
- Big Beaver House is abandoned 


mo 76-77 Trapping Season 


Number of traplines —- 9 (all lines were trapped) 
Number of registered trappers - 92 (13 did not trap) 
Prappelousta tus: treaty 

Value of aaeete ee OTA.average prices — $57,841 
Dollars per km? - $6.61/km™ (best trapline - $12/km*) 


oy 


Beaver per trapper Dollers per Trapper 


rrome19S71 to 1978 from 1971 to 


Dollars/ trapper 


TEU TAP iS 74 “Ss 76 vy te 
Year Year 


Numbers of furbearers trapped and sealed in 1976-77: 


Beaver =e A 2S Fisher - 10 
mMaskrat. = 3,177 Wolves - 4 
Marten ~ 234 Coloured Fox = ul 
Mink = 279 Squirrel - 294 
Serer - ba Weasel - ogi 


—-- planning area 
2000 band area 


Notes: This band area has ire second highest beaver harvest per 
km* (.139 beaver/km* ) and the second lowest area per 


trapper (111 km 2/trapper) . 


lsuly 1979 Wildlife Technical Report No. 1 "The Commercial Fur 


Industry in the West Patricia Planning Area", pg. ll 


Beaver/ trapper 
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1976-77 TRAPPING SEASON - BAND AREA - #39 - BIG TROUT LAKEL 


Indian Reserves - Big Trout Lake (population 598) 
- Angling Lake (population 143) 


1976-77 Trapping Season 
Number of traplines - 11 (all lines were trapped) 


Number of eet hoe trappérs = 58 (9 did not trap) 
Trapper status treaty 

Value of hacbeee using OTA_average prices - $39, a4 
Dollars per km? - $3.17/km* (best sith - $7/km?) 


Beaver per trapper Dollars per Trapper 
from 1971 to 1978 from 1971 to 1978 
-~-=-planning area 
2000 band area 


Dollars/ trapper 


rier Ae 73 74 75 76 77 «#78 
Year , Year 


Numbers of furbearers trapped and sealed in 1976-77: 


Beaver = 782 Lynx - 1 
Muskrat —- 940 Coloured Fox - 6 
Marten - = he Wolverine - Af 
Mink = 163 | Squirrel - 20 
Otter - 124 Weasel - 16 
Fisher - & : 


Isuly 1979 Wildlife Technical Report No. 1 "The Commercial Fur 
Industry in the West Patricia Planning Area", pg. 12. 
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1976-77 TRAPPING SEASON - BAND AREA - #65 - KASSABONIKaL 


Indian Reserve - Kassabonika (population 350) 


1976-77 Trapping Season 
Number of traplines - 6 (all lines were trapped) 


Number of registered trappers - 42 (11 did not trap) 
mrapper “Status: treaty 

Value of harvest using OTA average prices - $25,553 te 
Dollars per km2 - $3.97/km2 (best trapline - $8/km2) 


Beaver per trapper Dollars per Trapper 
from 1971 to 1978 from’ 1971 to 1978 

& ---planning area 

S 2000 band area 

Q 

S 

er 

See 

79) 

Re 

= 1000 

° 
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aap TES 74 es, es) ee 
; Year Year 


Numbers of furbearers trapped and sealed in 1976-77: 


Beaver - 514 | Fisher - 3 
Muskrat™ —» 464 Wolves - 1 
Marten - 104 Golourederox, = 4 
Mink <m LiLO | Squitre. - 131 
Otter - 70 Weasel =. ~20 


lsuly 1979 Wildlife Technical Report No. l "The Commercial Fur 
Industry in the West Patricia Planning Area", pg. 22. 
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TABLE #3 


GROSS TRAPPER EARNINGS, 1978-79 SEASON 
SIOUX LOOKOUT DISTRICT, ECONOMIC & EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT * 


tribal Council 
Area-Settlement 


KAYAHNA AREA 


Big Trout Lake) 


No. 
Licenced Earnings Based 
Trappers on Noid of 


Esty Gross Totals 


Species x Average 
Price 


Angling Lake ) 104 $158,371.82 

Wunnumun Lake  ) . 

Kingfisher Lake) 104 129,546.62 

Kassabonika 43 49,886.44 

Fort Severn 55 126, 892.66 ; 
TOTAL 306 S 464,697. 54 

Average/Trapper S 1 /5218.62 

WINDIGO AREA 397 S (607 ie. 22 

Average/Trapper S mly529—e25 

PEDAHBUN AREA 381 'S 443,308.93 

Average/Trapper S 2,263.54 

LAC SEUL 67 S 39,413.68 

Average/Trapper $ DIS 654 

DISTRICT TOTALS 

1978-79 Lisa SLR ORs, Soe OU 

Average/Trapper S MY B49 572 


a ee ee 


*Information from MNR, Sioux Lookout District Office 
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Table 5 on page 21 on the "Volume and Value of Harvest 
Per Special for Kayahna District" was compiled from 1979-80 
MNR data. 


Table 6 jon page 22° compares *the volume of fur persspecies 


Gaught in Big Trout Lake in the 1978-79 and 1979-80:seasons. 
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When comparing the figures for 1976-77, 1977-78, and 
1979-80 seasons, it is clear that in all cases, the dollar 
value of the harvest, the total volume of the harvest, and the 
number of trappers in each community have increased, in Sore 
cases significantly. According to the Wildlife racinied. Report 
No. 1, in Big Trout Lake, the dollar return per km2 has risen 
from $3.17/km2 to $11.99/km?, In Kassabonika, the dollar return 
has risen from $3.97/km? to $11.61/km2. In King fisher/Wunnumun 
Lakes, the dollar return has risen from $6.61/km2 to $13.27/km*. 
(We have assumed in all cases that the area of the traplines has 
remained the same during the years). 

The chart relating to furbearers on pages 25-26 indicates t 
most valuable species: lynx, wolverine, fisher, in order of 


priority. It is important to note under the column headed 


"Sensitivity" that competing land uses such as logging, tourism, | 
etc.. will have a great impact on furbearers, The implications of 


| 
{ 


this for an economic development plan will be discussed in greate 

| 

detail in Section 3, An Integrated Development Plan. | 
According to Phase I of the MNR's Strategic Land Use Plan 

for Northwestern Ontario, the main problems affecting fur trappin 

now are: 


1) fluctuating prices; 


2) alternative types of employment are more reliable, bett 


paying and less demanding; 
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3) lack of motivation by trappers in some areas to utilize 
the available harvest. 

“we should add to that the possible loss of skills as fewer 
and fewer young people go out on the traplines; this may change 
as more families move back to the traplines in response to’ the 
currently high prices. In addition, it is not enough to explain 
away the situation by blaming "lack of motivation by trappers". 
Par suo section 2.1.5,""subsidization of the: ifrapping Industry, 
we shall be looking at subsidization as another means by which 
trappers are encouraged or discouraged to utilize their resource 


more fully. 


fuskrat 


coloured 


ox 


sources 
Scientific 
Name 
Castor slow flowing streams, lakes, 
canadensis nvers, or marshes. Aspen 
groves preferred, however 
shrub willows or alder 
acceptable. 
Lutro amphibious, shores of deep 
canadensis clear lakes, rivers and 
large marshes 
Martes mature coniferous forests 
amencana end margins. 
Ondatra aquatic, lakes, nvers, ponds, 
zibe tucus marshes, water depth greater 
than 4 ft. to prevent freezing 
to bottorn and less than 12 ft. 
to provide vegetation. travel 
widely beneath ice. 
Martes climax, coniferous, forest, 
pennannh watercourse vicinity, unlike 
marten it will venture into 
subchmax deciduous groves 
and burned over areas. 
Mustela stream banks, lakeshores, 
vision forest edges, large swamps, 
trave! widely benesth ice. 
Lynx generally areas containing 
lynx high populations of snowshoe 
hare 
Vulpes prefer semi-open conditions, 
vulpes: lakeshores, valleys, clearings, 


marsh areas in winter. 


mating Jan.-Feb. males 
monogamous. gestation 3.5 
mos. kits born Apr.-June litter 
size 3.9 (1-8) 


mating late winter, early 
epring immediately after birth 
of young (post partum oestrus) 
gestation 9-12.5 mos. including 
delaved implantstion, litter 
aize 2.5 (1-4) 


mating July-Aug males polygam- 
ous gestation 7.5-9 mos. including 
6.8 mos. delaved implantation 
young born late March-April 
litter size 2.6 (1-4) 


mating March-Sept. gestation 
approx. } mo. litter bon 
May-Oct litter size variable 
averages 7.) (1-11) normally 
2 litters per year 


breeding March-Apr. immediately 


following birth of young (post 
Partum oestrus). gestation 1)-12 
mos. including 10 mos. delayed 
implantation penod. litter 

size 2.7 (1-4). 


breeding late Feb.-Mar. 
occasional) delay in implantation 
consequently gestation varies 
from 1-2.5 mos. kits born Jate 
Apr.-Mav. one litter. size 5 (2-10). 


breeding Mar.-Apr. gestation 2 
mos. kittens bom May-June. 
single litter. size 2-3 (1-4) 


breeding mid-Jan. to mid-March. 
generally monogamous, gestauion 


1.5-2 mos, whelps born Mar.-May. 


hitter size 5.) (1-10). 


West Patricia Land Use Plan 


Habitat Breeding/ Predators Sensitivity 
Reproduction 


water plants, bark, 
leaves, twigs, buds 
of aspen, willow, 
birch, poplar 

feed piles estab- 
lished in Sept- 
Oct. 


mainly aquatic. 
fishes, invert., 
small amphibians 
(frogs, tadpoles, 
etc.) muskrats, 
voles, shrews and 
occasionally 
beaver. 


mainly carnivor- 


ous, mice, voles, 
squirrels, hares, 
birds, berries, 


insects, carrion 


emergent vege- 
tation. fresh 
water mussels, 
turtles, frogs, 
sa} amanders. 


almost exclus- 
ively carnivo- 
rous, squirrels, 
voles, hares, 
shrews, porcu- 
pines. muce, mink. 
muskrat, carnon, 
Some birds, 
insects, bernes. 


omnivorous, 
voles, rmuskrats, 
shews, hares, 
fish, frogs, 
salamanders, 
birds. 


staple is snow- 
shoe hare, also 
birds, voles, 
squirrels, fox, 
camnon, occas- 
jonally moose or 
caribou calves. 


omnivorous. 
seasonal) shift. 
winter-small 
mammals & birds 
summer- insects, 


asenn 
water fluct- 
uations, lake- 
shore timber 
harvesting. 


forest fires. 
logging 
Operauons. 


population 
dynamics result- 
ing in high 
densities and 
intense harvest 
in localized 
areas can 

cause population 
imbalance. 
isolated, short 
term effect. 


extensive 
clearcuttuing 


human 
disturbance 


account for 
approz. SO% of | 
fur harvest in 
Planning Area 
harvested for 
pelt and food 
value. castor. 
eum. 


valuable 
fur. account 
for approz 
& of fur 
harvest in 
Planning 


valuable fur 
account for 
approx 10% 
of fur 

harvest in ) 
Planning area) 


account for 
approx. 7% of 
economic value | 
of fur 

harvest in 
Planning area | 
Actual number | 
of animals / 
harvested 
exceeded only | 
by beaver. 


relatively / 
few animals 
successfully 
trapped, how. | 
ever pelt 
considered 
extremely 
valuable, conse-) 
quently ac- 

counts for 6% of | 
economic value ) 
of fur harvest | 
in Planning 
area. 


| 
pelt moderately. 
valuable. 
moderate 
number trapped 
account for 
approx. 5% of 
economuc value 
of furharvest | 
in Planning | 


area. 


pelt by far 

most valuable 
of all fur 

bearers within | 
Planning area. 
Numbers caken | 
vary with snow | 
shoe hare (| 
population. 


moderately 
hugh pelt value — 
Few animals 
actually taken | 
throughout 
Planning area. 
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| 
vame pace ea 
lo formerly borea] forest. breeding Apr.-Sept. delayed scavenger diet. occasionally very few remain pelt second 
o Tundra descend to vallevs implantation. total gestation moose & caribou wolves, man within Planning | most valu- 
| in winter. 7-8 mos. young bom Mar. to carnon. Area. Sensitive able, very few 
mid Apnil. litter size 2-5 to any human animals (leas 
| disturbance than 10) taken 
| located in each year. 
a Sachigo area. 
miasciurus |: boreal forest throughout breeding Feb.-Mar. one litter/ pine, spruce, important logging act- pelt sells 
dsonicus * entire area yr. gestation 1-1.5 mos. young cones, nuts, link in borea! ivines, forest for 50-75 
. born Apr.-May. litter size buds, bernes, food chain. fires cents. Many 
| 4.5 (1-8). seeds, insects, hawks, eagles, taken through- 
mushrooms, mice, owls, lynx, out area. 
| voles, etc. weasel, wolf, 
man, 
a, prefers mixture of habitat breeding Apr.-Aug. gestation omnivorous. man more important 
rwencanus types. 7.5 mos. including delayed will eat almost as game animal 
implantation. young born anything, grasses, or source of 
| Feb.-Mar. normally 2-3 cubs leaves, in early meat. 
| (1.5). spring, immediately Very few taken 
after emerging by trapping 
from hibernation, each vear. (leas 
carrion, meat, than 10). | 
bernes in 
summer. 
nis little preference for special mating late Feb.-Mar. mate moose, caribou, sensitive to pelt 
pus habitats. Found throughout | for life, gestation 2 mos. beaver, also human moderately 
| entire area. pups born early May. litter smaller pro- disturbance valuable. 
|e size 7 (5-14). portion of birds of any sort. equally valued 
[ and smal) as game 
mammals. animal. 
Relatively 
few taken by 


trapping. 


zy 


2vle3 The Structure Of the’ Fur ‘industry 

Kayahna Area trappers are the broduders who begin the 
process of getting the fur from the bush to the consumers, and 
in the process, of transforming the wild fur from pelts to 
finished garments. The steps in between are many, as the 


following diagram indicates: 


Kay ahna 

Trappe 
(epee 7 Acton wrt 
(OTA | Wennpes 


BBC 
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Canada exports 40% of its fur (both wild and ranched Fae boot 
the three most important markets are West Germany, the USA and 
Japan. The Fur Trade Journal commented that it was the industrial 
expansion in Japan and the market for furs created there ent 
caused a boom in the fur industry in the 1970's. Canadian exports 
peeroalSO imcreasing.* In"“1978) exports were $72/000,000, 50%, more 
than in 1977. The share of the USA market is also increasing: 
$10 million collars “worth -in 1077 ’¢rew«to SiS “million in 1978 ° 
As an overall trend, since 1945, the volume and value of exported 
furs has increased significantly. 

What will be the future of the fur. industry and how will 
enmes terrectRavahna trappers? * A numberof factors are acting on 
tne tiiGdustry -whiich may result “in .continuing rising prices to the 
trappers. First, an economic recession might result in money 
being shifted from more traditional forms of investment such as 
real estate, the stock market, etc. into luxury goods such as 
Miss peantiques, etc.: if this its the case, increased demand. by 
consumers will drive the prices up. 

En fOverall “economic ‘terms in, ‘today "s context, it is import— 
ant to note that, in order to benefit the trappers, prices must 
meee vuanot “just remain at Jast year's Level, no matter how high, 
Migisiiis. because’ the costs of producing the fur are rising con- 
Beem sGthe cost of gasoline for Ski GOGS;,, IreLonting ete... and 
the cost of food for living in the bush, to name only two factors). 
If the price to the trapper remains the same, his profit is 


lowered because of the rising costs of production--this is known 
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as the "profit squeeze". 

Second, as the Fur Trade Journal notes, increasing popula- 
tion pressure on producing areas in North America should result 
in fewer and fewer traplines and fewer animals caught. A decreag 
in supply of animals will mean an increase in price to the trappe 
if the market remains strong. An increase in population is fore- 
casted for the Kayahna Area but whether this will mean increased 
trapping in the short-term is much less certain. What may have a 
greater effect in the short-term are environmental disturbances 
of the fur-bearing population through logging, mineral explora- 
tion, disruption of water levels and quality because of large- 
scale logging to the south of the Kayahna Area, etc. 

A third factor to consider is possible competition with 
the ranched-fur industry. In 1958-59, the value of wild furs 
was $9.7 million and of ranched furs, $16.1 million. However, 
the Fur Trade Journal noted in 1979 that, "In spite of the 
growth of the ranched-fur industry...the wild PUL INGUSLIY St) ise 
makes a major contribution to the economic viability of the 
world fur trade". It also noted that about 50% of the USA manu- 
factured fur garments are made from wild furs, so that to kill | 
ie trapping industry would cripple the US fur manufacturing 
industry. (It should be mentioned here that it is in the interes’ 
of the Fur Trade Journal to use these statistics in order to 
strengthen its case against the anti-trapping lobby in Southern | 
Canada and the USA). 


Historically, the fur trade has been characterized by wild 
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swings in prices--years' of good returns followed by steady 
decline when all associated with the industry (but most especially 
the trappers) experience decreased returns. Analysts have noted 
that the industry as a whole has not grown with the A NoMa 
(despite the increasing significance of exports); ana is character- 
ezed Dy Short-term instability’ and long-term MSCiiner. Miers 
are continuous problems with the supply of fur because of biolog- 
Meal Lactors.such as. réproductive success, quality of ‘the environ- 
ment, disease and drought, predators, etc. But the most important 
factor in the success of the industry is still consumer demand 
for the finished products. If this market remains strong, then 
there is every possibility that prices to Kayahna trappers will 
continue to provide returns on their investment of labour and 
peney. © 

Another factor affecting the overall supply of furs is the 
Humber Of trappers and their productivity.’ Trappers enter “the 
Moaustry according to the prices-they will receive, “co biological 
factors such as the supply of the species, and to socio-economic 
factors such as availability of alternative employment, the 
cultural value placed by the community on trapping, and* the 
education system and values that may encourage or discourage the 
BCLLVICY.. 

When considering how to strengthen Kayahna participation 


in and control of trapping, it will be very important to weigh 


fell these factors. 


ok 


2.1.4 The Ontario Trappérs' Association 


The OTA was set up in 1947 as a non-profit marketing 
board for trappers in Ontario and elsewhere in Canada who were 
uninformed regarding markets and prices and wanted full market 


value for their furs. One result of its organization has been 


forcing the Bay to come up with better prices for the trappers. 


In addition, the OTA plays an education role in providing trainin 


courses to trappers. 

When the OTA was first started in 1947, with funding from 
the Department of Lands and Forests, prices to the trappers were 
low and the fur industry was heading into the major slump of the 
"40's ands. 50’s. By 1960, 1t received 4 .grant,Of.95,000,.an0 ats 
total. volume. of sales was $375,000. In 1959. its* first auction 
sale was held in North Bay. By 1979-80, it had accumulated 
$4,000,000 in property and equipment, its overhead costs were 
$1,000,000 and its total volume of sales was $32,500,000. Of 
greater impact to the trappers, however, is the fact that it 
lowered its commission at the auction last year to 4% from 5% 
because of the amount of money it had made in profits last year; 
as a non-profit body, it must plow its profits baek Into its 
operating costs and its research and educational programs. | 
(Prices at the auction are determined by market value of the 
pelt plus commission; the trapper receives the market value and 
the auction house, OTA receives the commission to cover its 
handling and operating costs). 


Its membership is drawn from across Canada and currently 


} 
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there are over 21,000 members, paying a $5 annual membership 


fee. Its headquarters are in North Bay and it has set Up a7 
Trappers' Councils in Ontario. It tries to get representatives 
from all areas. There are 12 directors on the Board which 


establishes its policy, 6 of whom are elected Sot ee non 
2-year terms by the membership at the Annual Convention. 

OTA views its educational function as an ott aHe one. 

Pe oroacces ts information on prices through the north so that 
individual trappers will know whether or not they are getting 
good returns from the Bay and independent buyers. It also holds 
trappers' workshops in communities to weet ae Cheio skills in 
Peapps2ng methods, Skinning and stretching of pelts, etc, in 
order to increase the quality of the pelts and therefore the 
money they will get for them. - (Small imperfections caused by 
treatment in the skinning and stretching processes will result in 
a decrease of 10-50% in the value of the pelt at auction). 

The process of dealing with OTA may vary from place to 
piace; according to whether or not there is a local Diver. “Ln 
boo Trout eke, ‘for example, “the Co-op gives advances (or credit) 
to the trapper in order to finance him/her for the season and 
ships out the furs brought in after they have been sealed by the 
focal sealer who works for MNR at 20¢/pelt sealed. “When’the furs 
arrive at OTA in North Bay, OTA deducts the amount in advances 
and sends a cheque for the balance of the furs' value back to the 
trapper. OTA also reimburses the Co-op fOr, tteracvance. Literest 


at regular rates is charged on- advances by OTA. 
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There are a number of problems with the operation of OTA 
and the fur industry at the community level generally. The 
first is that there is not a great deal of Native participation 
in the OTA, nor is the organization oriented toward Native ‘ 
involvement per se. Rather, it wants to develop the trapping 
industry in general terms as opposed to serving Native trappers 
specifically. What this means is that, without some form of 
Native input, the organization tends to be run from the south, 
for southern non-Native trappers. 

This is. not totally OTA’s.désire or faults. Tt.is.going 
against 100 years or more of control exercised by the Bay, which 
many people at the community level tolerate because that's the 
way things have always been and/or because they don't know what 
to do about. it. 

In addition, because of under-capitalization (not having 
enough money on hand to grub-stake or pay the costs of trapping) 
many individuals will reserve some pelts in order to get instant 
cash for them at the Bay, despite the fact that the Bay's prices 
may be lower than OTA's. One estimate is that the trapper 
receives 50-70% less of what the pelt actually sells for if 
ta/yahs goes to the Bay as opposed to OTA. 

Another major problem with OTA is in its lack of access- 
ability to people at the community level. This is generally 
because there are not enough local buyers in the communities 
with whom the trappers can deal. This means there is no alter- 


native to the Bay or independent buyers when it comes time to 
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get an advance for making the first trip to the trapline, and 
the trapper often ends up packing and shipping the furs inde- 
pendently which results in higher transportation costs. It is 


critical that buyers be available in the communities as people 
come back and forth from their traplines. 

In general terms, trappers are individualized and made 
PU. Gnas Vy independent by ‘the-very nature of the activity as a 
way of life. This works against the need in today's circunm- 
Stences fOr trappers. to be tightly organized in order to safe- 
guard their economic returns. 

Finally, the southern urban-oriented educational system 
has already greatly eroded the skills and traditional values of 
Heativertrappers. As far as trapping and bush skills are concerned, 
education for new trappers and refresher courses for more exper- 


ienced trappers are vitally important. 

The following information, ede by *the Ontario Trappers ' 
Association, indicates their level of involvement in the fur trade 
in the Kayahna Area. There are two important points to note about 
eee miogures. First is “that these sfigures are;only for j pelts 
shipped directly to the OTA from individual trappers; they do not 
include the pelts shipped through an OTA collection utng such as 
Mike Nothing in Bearskin Lake. Therefore these figures probably 


reflect an OTA involvement in the Kayahna Area lower than what is 


‘actually the case. The second point is that Table 8, page 37 


s 


contains figures for both 1978-79 and 1979-80 seasons; this should 


3D 


be kept in mind when comparing OTA volume with the total volume 


of fur exported from the Kayahna Area for those years. 
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We can have a fairly clear picture of the volume of fur 


sent out to OTA as compared with other sources (mainly local 
eee atic as the Hudson's Bay Company and independents) for 
the community of Big Trout Lake itself. We can refer wo Table o 
and add together the figures for Big Trout Lake for 1978-79 ana 
1979-80 and compare these with Table 8. This comparison is 


presented in Table 9 on page 39. 
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2.1.5 Subsidization of the Trapping Industry 


The first Federal-Provincial Resource Development Agree- 
Ihent was set up in 1976 for a 5-year period to provide funds 
each year for Native resource development projects Ox trapping, 
P2shing, waild rice harvesting, timbering studies, goose Camps, 
Pommunil tyne eezers ;,etc., and “for the thiring,. em ‘some cases, of 
resource development officers at the community eee Die woar ba 
Ccipating agencies are the Department of Indian Affairs federally, 
the Provincial Secretariat for Resources Dévelopment provincially, 
and the Provincial Treaty Organizations--Treaty #9, Treaty #3, 
The Union of Ontario Indians and the Association of Iroquois 
and Allied Indians.’ 

Each year, from 1976-1980, a total of $400,000 has been 
committed for administration and project costs for the Agreement, 
of which the Kayahna Area has received varying amounts as the 
following tables indicate. Ontario provides the money and the 
Depattmenttof Indian Affairs will reimburse.Ontario each year 
for 50% of the amount actually expended, a sum not to exceed 
$200,000 per year, as its contribution. The Development Agree- 
ment will be re-negotiated this spring for the second five-year 
period, and Treaty #9 is currently preparing its position to 


take to these meetings. 
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1975-76 Agreément Pro ects 


Fort Severn Goose Camp $11;:500 
Big Trout Lake Freezer 5,000 
Total Kayahna Projects $16,500 


Ontario Total Agreement $400,000 


1976-77 ;Agreenenc Projects 


Fort Severn Goose Camp $8,600 
Big Trout Lake Freezer 4,000 


Total Kayahna Projects $12,600 


Ontario Total Agreement $400,000 


i977 =78 sAGreenent Projects 


\ 


1. MNR Contribution 


Big Trout Lake $7,000 transportation: $2,108; 
traps: $4,892 

Fort Severn 6,500 traps 

Kingfisher Lake (6,500 traps 

Kassabonica Lake 7,000 commercial fishing 

Angling Lake 6,500 skidoos 

Wunnumun Lake 6,500 traps 


Total Kayahna 
Projects $40,000 


2-aDIA! Contribution 


Spent Budgeted 
*Big Trout Lake $4,999.70 $5,009.00 equipment & cab: 
Fort Severn 5,447.09 » p00 ..00 ® bee ” 
Kingfisher Lake 3, 000256 3,000.00 : " | 
Kassabonica Lake 3,496.76 2,500.00 $ : ’ 
Angling Lake 3,994.60 4,000.00 @ iy a 
Wunnumum Lake 3,992¢12 4,000.00 s v1 
Total Kayahna | 
Projects $24,930.85 $25,000.00 | 


*Big Trout Lake used $1,363.20 of its $4,999.70 to freigh 
material for 8 trapline cabins, 
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3. Big Trout Lake Freezer $4,000 
Fort Severn Goose Camp 4,700 
Total Kayahna Projects $8,700 


1977-78 Total MNR and DIA Subsidy for Kayahna District: 
240,000 + $25,000 + .$8,.700 =.$73,700 


1978-79 Agreement Projects 
VaeNRcContribution 


Big Trout Lake ~o,018,20 $2,573 rappers" trans— 
portation and rest for 
trapping equipment for 
11 trappers 

Fort Severn 3,504.00 trappers" transportation 

Kingfisher Lake L,9l0200 “Slo 8S usedator trappers’ 
transportation for 10 
trappers -and.trapping 


equipment 
Kassabonica Lake 2,999 50 - trappers transportation 
Angling Lake 1,997.00 trappers” requipment 
Wunnumum Lake 2,930.00 trappers' equipment 
Long Dog Lake 498.00 trappers' equipment 
| $17,456.70 
| Emergency fund 540.40 
| 
| 
| Total Kayahna 
Projects eV ergs iM e MO) 
Total Budgeted > SLe 360200 


paeDine contribution (although seceived in the spring jot 


1o7S- this money is counted for the 1978-7?) season) 

Boe loout) Lake $3,000.00 
! Fope Severn 3,000.00 
| Kingfisher Lake 3,000.00 3 cabins @$538 + $610 freight 
| costs with Angling Lake 
Kassabonica Lake 3,000.00 
| Angling Lake 3,000.00 3 cabins @$538 
F Wunnumun Lake 3, 000200 


Total Kayhana 
Projects $18,000.00 


| 1978-79 Total MNR and DIA Subsidy for Kayahna District: 
$18,360 + $18,000 = $36,360 


1980-81 Agreement Projects 


1. MNR + DIA Contribution combined: 


Spent 

Big Trout Lake $2,875.00 
Fort Severn 4,559.00 
Kingfisher Lake 3,083.40 
Kassabonica Lake 5,613.40 
Angling Lake 3,545.00 
Wunnumum Lake 6,504.20 
Long Dog Lake 1,500.00 

$29,180.00 
Big Trout Lake 
Trappers Transporta- 
tion 
Transportation of 
Freight 
Total Kayahna 
Projects $29,180.002 


Balance not spent was used for plane charters to 
other communities and hauling traps and equipment 


out of Big Trout: Lake 


Budgeted 
$3,000.00 
4,500.00 
3,000.90 
5; 500.06 
3,500.00 
6,500.00 
1,500.00 


$27,500.00 


2, PLUS ALO 


1,500.00 


$31, 718070 
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Kayahna trappers proposal asked for $34,107 but was 


reduced to $32,350 


2. Big Trout Lake Freezer $5,300 for electrical power and 


maintenance 


Fort Severn Goose Camp 1,400 MNR personnel for 3 years 
after turnover to private 


individual 


Total Kayahna 
Projects $6,700 


1980-81 Total MNR and DIA Subsidy for Kayahna District: 


$32; 350° +796 ,7 00" P5394 050 
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From a peak in 1977-78, the contributions plummeted to 
under half that amount the following year and have gained scarce] 


at all in 1980-81. In fact, given increasing costs for gas, 


| 


food, equipment, etc., (for example, knives have increased from | 


$14 to $19), the subsidy is not keeping pace with inflation. If 

| 
addition to costs increasing from year to year, which government | 
| 


subsidies do not take into account, the trappers are bound by the 


fact that costs have been increasing significantly from-the time) 


they submit their proposals to the time they actually receive the 
money, Which may be 6 months to 1 year later. 


Yet, despite these increasing costs, it is apparent that 
| 


the increase in subsidy in 1977-78 has been offset in subsequent 
years by the increase in returns to the trappers and (as shall be 
explained in the following section) to the Hudson's Bay Company 
Specifically, a 585% increase in subsidy (from $12,600 in 1976-9] 
to $73,700 in 1977-78) led to a 406% increase in the value of the 
fur harvest (from $114,343 in 1977-78 to $464,697 in 1978-79). 

Although we do not have complete figures for the increased volume 
trapped pelts, we can explain the increase in value of the ea 
resource to the Kayahna region by two factors: an increase in 
price per pelt for virtually all species on the world markets, 


and we can estimate accurately that an increase in the number of| 


trappers led to an increase in volume of furs trapped. 
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The money received is used for trapping equipment, cabins, 


gasfoil, freight costs and aircraft charters. Transportation 


costs only cover one-way trips to get the trappers and their 
families out to their traplines, and only to traplines her Madls 
30 miles outside the communities so as to encourage utilization 
| of the resource base, away from the settlements. (The latter was 


initiated as a new policy last year; it partially accounts for 


some of the decrease--or at least lack of interest--of funding). 


megeneral Criticism may be levellediat the kind of projects 
the Development Agreement has funded in the past. For the most 
Dart, these have involved cash subsidies to the trappers in the 
field as rere roa PYeches band, - che locay trapping co-ordinator 
and/or trappers' councils erenceives These are vital to the 
lives of trappers, but do not go far enough. They should be 
supplemented by grants for research that will allow comprehensive 
strategic planning to increase Native participation in and control 
over resource development in the area. A study of this nature 
is one such as the Windigo Beer ien System which proposed to 
help fishermen, trappers and local business men by designing a 
co-ordinated ordering and delivery system. Unfortunately, the 
Development Agreement Advisory Committee did not see fit to fund 
this proposal, despite the fact that it could make a positive 
“impact on the incomes of local people by improving marketing and 


retailing systems. 
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A recent development which Kayahna people should view with 
concern is that the status of funding is changing in some cases 
from grants to revolving loans. This means that the trappers 


— 


get money as an advance but have to pay it back when they sell 


their: furs. Under the terms of this agréémént, money for revolve 
loans will be cut off in future years if they are not administere 
as ape Be loans. In 1980, Big Trout Lake turned down $3,000 
for the trapping program because DIA gave it as a revolving 
loan, and recommended that the other communities do the same. 


Big Trout Lake then asked for $8,000 as a direct subsidy and 


received it; the other communities accepted theirs as revolving 


loans. Once subsidies change into revolving loans, local leaders’ 


and administrators are left with the large problem of explaining 


the drastic change to local trappers and ensuring that the money 
| 
| 


is) paid back, 


Se See ee 
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g-1.0 . he Hudson's” Bay~ Company 
2.1.6.4 Hudson's Bay Company--Historical Information 

An examination of the Hudson's Bay Company's activities nlgt 
the Kayahna Area must begin with a brief historical overview. 

The Hudson's Bay Company, chartered in England in 1670, 
established itself in settlements on the coast of Hudson's Bay 
and used the Hudson Bay and northern route for the prosecution 
Or che fur trade between its chartered ilandS~end Europe. Its 
policy was to base itself in its Hudson Bay settlements and move 
southward as the fur trade demanded, using principal arteries such 
as the Fawn (which flows northward out of Big Trout Lake to 
Hudson Bay), the Albany and the Severn. It branched southward 
into smaller arteries only as competition demanded. 

Such competition was poieya S forthcoming from the Montreal 
based North West Company. Established initially by French trading 
interests to counter English activity in the lucrative fur trade, 
the North West Company was taken over by Scottish-Canadian traders 
after the French were defeated by the English in 1760 at the Plains 
of Abraham. The agressive policies of the North West Company 
pushed it northward and into the back-roads more readily trom its 
traditional basis in the south, although it continued to use the 
St. Lawrence as its main trading route to Europe. It moved closer 
toward the Kayahna Area from its southern basis by way of the Beren: 


Severn, and Winisk Rivers. (p. 49) 


ine vmpact Of the <ur trade in the Kayahna Area, as elsewhere 
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Figure 1: MAJOR FUR TRADE ROUTES 


WEST PATRICIA REGION: 1800-1821 
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in the country, was prolonged and drastic for Native people; the 
foundations for much of the Area's present day economic and Polina 
cal reality can be dated back to these roots. 

Big Trout Lake itself, which is today the largest and aoe 
centrally~-serviced of the Kayahna communities, was the first and 


main post established in the area, originally by the North West 


company. The Hudson's Bay Company followed in 1807 with the 


Building of its first post on the east side of the lake. Until 


the Bay took over the North West Company in 1821, they competed 

With Saane Grier tOr the furs brought in by local: Indians... It 

beemed he be characteristic of the less ea I policies of the 
qudson's Bay Company that they depended more on local Indians 

for che provision of food and knowledge of geography and survival 
skills; they also used the Indians more in the fur trade than did 
The North West Company. In the expansion process, however, both 
companies adopted essential aspects of Indian technology, especially 
snowshoes and the birchbark canoe. 

| The merger of the two companies in 1821 had a severe impact 

My local Indians. The Hudson Bay Company no longer had to service 
‘ndian needs to maintain its competitive edge with the North West 
fompany, and the Indians lost their bargaining position, The competi- 
sive vacuum created by the demise of the North West Company was 

is 

bnly partially filled by independent traders; nevertheless, as 

aoted in the 1964 Big Trout Lake Pilot Study report, even relatively 
-ecently, Indians in Big Trout Lake recognized the strategic 


“mportance of doing some business with the local independent 


\ 
) 


trader in order to decrease their dependence on the Bay, and would 
do so. even if his prices were lower than the Bay's. In addition, 
competition between the two companies had reduced fur stocks, so 
that the Big Trout Lake post was closed for a numberof years | 
during the 1820's. 
The establishment of main posts and outposts was an essential 
feature of the organization of the fur trade, and began to affect | 
radically the settlement patterns of the local Native people. 
Outposts were often established in response to Indians' requests 
and were used according to the seasonal cycles: winter was trappin/ 
and trading season so the outposts were well stocked, but in summe: 
they were virtually abandoned. The effect on wildlife, of cour sae 
was to decrease it. Posts were built this way at Big Beaver House! 


and Kingfisher Lake. The pattern became established that, anywheri 


there was a permanent settlement, Indians congregated in summer 
for fishing but left for fall and winter trapping. It was not 
until relatively recently, when schools were established and it 
became mandatory to send their children, that families began to 
settle permanently. 

“The era of the fur trade, and the importance of the Indian 
role in i] began to give way as the exploitation of other staple © 
products, principally lumber and wheat, then minerals, developed. d 
But the impact of the organization of the fur trade by the Hudson 


Bay Company, which ultimately predominated, was long-lasting and 


Be 


substantial: the Bay was organized as a central monopoly in the 
economic sphere in response to the demands of Organizing and 
controlling the fur trade, and ss coe state developed in 
the political»sphere. It is-important.to note’ how,.the two worked 
hand-in-hand: Hudson's Bay employees gathered vital information 
on geography and local resources that were important to the 
euece,, andy the state) used spostssas ‘central, points. for. the. organ- 
ietLonvofeats.icontact with Native people. 

The, 1821. merger marks..a major turning point in, Native/ 
European ralations that can be described as the point at which 
Native dependency on the Bay and on European society generally 
DPegan to increase. As control of the fur trade began to, slip 
Sucvoreenéeir hands, Native péople began to find themselves 
increasingly dictated to by the Bay. With improved transporta- 
tion (the development of the York boat) allowing easier access 
to the south, trade goods from the Bay began to include food such 
Poet LOuUL a. Sugar,..cea, etc., which enabled the Indians to spend 
Perestime trapping. Thus, their local self-sufficiency was .uinder- 
mined as they became increasingly drawn into the southern-based 
economy as independent commodity producers. This was the first 
of what I would identify as the three eras of increasing Native 
dependency. 

The second era was marked by the shift from fur toward 
timber and mineral resource exploitation. As their resource base 
became further undermined with the encroachment of timber and 


mineral licences and large-scale exploitation, Native people 


2.3 


began to supplement their traditional life-style with some wage 
labour.inside and outside their immediate areas. For people of 
eis (Raganita communities, it would be important to document their 
involvement as workers in the mines of Pickle Lake and Red Lake, 
in the forest industry outside the immediate area, and also in 
some of the short-lived mining ventures closer at hand, such as) 
at Sachigo River Gold Mine in the late '30's and early '40's, an 


the Berens River Mine south of Sandy Lake, 1939-1946, 1966-1971. 


In the former, it is estimated almost 99% of the workers were | 


Native and in the latter, many Native people were employed (from 


personal communication, John Peters, historical researcher, Mini’ 
| 


of Culture and Recreation). 


The third era is marked by increasing dependence on the 


state, instead of reliance on the private industrial resource 


question here is whether or not the use of the traditional econo} 


sector to supplement the use of the traditional economy. The 


has increased or decreased over time, and to what extent. We 


! 
| 


also need to document the degree to which Native people in the | 


Kayahna Area have turned their backs on the industrial wage- i 
| 
labour economy and, if a choice exists, made a decision to choos 


the welfare economy as a form of resistance to the industrial 

sector. I would maintain that this is a question of choice, as 
well as a question of skills (or lack thereof) to move into thee 
industrial economy. In this third era, Native people have becom 


marginalized as a labour force through job creation projects and 
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welfare. Therefore their dependence on the state has increased 
most likely in proportion to the extent it has decreased on the 
private industrial sector. The historical form of integration 
of Native people into the Hudson Bay Company, meanwhile, has been 
left far behind. Native people act no longer in a central role 
as the producers of staples: instead, the renewable resource 
economy (principally fur) is now marginal in terms of its pro- 
ductive Been os) end ini terms,.of the income it. bringsato the 
Kayahna Area, compared with the State-generated income. 

Sut cas eccond point to note in’ terms of, our (discussion of 
the Hudson's Bay Company is that Native people are increasingly 
sea into the southern-based economy as consumers, no longer as 
major producers, and the Bay now responds to this need as a 
retail outlet. This will be further documented and discussed 
in the following Section 2.1.6.4 The Hudson's Bay Company and 
Underdevelopment. And the central role of the Bay itself as the 
once—-dominant colonial institution has undergone significant 
change as many of its fiers eae are challenged (if not taken over) 
by the state (especially in the form of co-operative development, 
by regulation of economic life in transportation and communica- 


tions, etc.) and other private institutions. 


Information contained in the 1964 Big Trout Lake Pilot 
Study peylalve shows how far this movement toward dependence on 


jeaeucen erates income had gone by the early 1960's. 


TABLE #11 
ESTIMATED “CASH" INCOME IN TROUT LAKE FOR THE YEAR 1960-19617 
SOURCE AMOUNT . - PERCENT 

2. Trapping § 14,792 14.5 
2% Fishing $ 10,864 10%:7 
Bs Wages (casual) &* 97559 9.4 
4. Family Allowances & 195536 L9oy2 
5 & 6 Other Statutory Welfare Benefits*- S$ 16,002 1537 
ahs Indian Affairs Branch Relief SLT, 955 176 
8. Wages (steady) $ 11,060 19.5 
9. Treaty Annuity S$ 2,064 240 
TU. TOTAL INDIAN COMMUNITY INCOME $1017832 100.0 
uh 


Big’ Trout: lake: Ay PilotpStudy; »Dépt.ortiCitizenship. and 
Immigration, Ottawa, February 1964. pg. 64 


* In this table, “Other Statutory Welfare Benefits" includes 
Old Age Assistance and Old Age Security which are separated 
on most of the subsequent tables. 

Trapping and fishing together contributed only 25.2% of total 

income to Big Trout Lake earners, whereas the state sector 

contributed 54.5% (Items 4-7 & 9). 

The following table shows that income differentials were 
developing in the community according to occupation. Decile 


groups are groups of equal numbers of earners, arranged from 


the lowest income (No. 1) to the highest (No. 10). 
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It is apparent that for the lowest income group, trapping! 
and fishing together constitute an equal portion of their income 
(40.9%) compared with government transfer payments (41.3%). As 
one moves up the scale of increasing income, however, two trends | 
begin to emerge. The first is that transfer piynefice from the 
state sector begin to form an increasingly large part of total 


income. And, second, that those earners who have steady wage | 


employment (Decile Groups 9 & 10) have the largest incomes in 


the community. Thus, income differentials are emerging as a 
result of the intrusion of wage and welfare economies in Big | 


Trout Lake. In actual monetary terms, the following table shows | 
| 


that trappers earned only one quarter approximately of the income 


| 
earned by the steady wage workers. The social and political | 


{ 
} 
) 


implications of this trend are that, as their access to resource: 


{ 
| 


decreases relative to other groups, trappers' status, power and 
influence may begin to diminish so that their traditional domi- | 
! 


nance comes into conflict with the rising power of those workers) 
| 


in the growing state-supported economic sector. 


TABLE # 13 58 
OCCUPATION TYPES AND LEVELS OF INCOME * 


(a) 4062) Ue) (4) cs) (6) (7) (8) 


Ri #UYPE TOTAL NO. OF FAMILY NO. OF PER- MEAN 
A INCOME EARNERS UNITS PERSONS CAPITA INCOME 
N bs INCOME PER 
$ $ $ 
1 Steady Wage 
Work Only £2 220 5 me PRES a2 2,444 
2 Marginals 
(Relief, Wel- 
fare, etc.) 297,901 Se 23 i33 229 548 
3.Traditional 
(Trappers) Sis) peeayal 2 64 Bou LOW 649 
4 TOTAL: 
All Groups 101,832. 149 90 513 198 683 


OG ae is Si ols Pew ls) 
There are also figures.that show the consolidation of these 


trends tor Fort Severn in 1972-73. 


TABLE # 14 


DLSTRIBULLON OF INCOME BY .SOURCE: 1972-1973," FORT” SEVERN, sONTARIO* 


Amount Percent 
Source of mone approximate) of total 
ie. Fur sales, to. store $40,000 DUA 
Preece grant for building aixstrip; 
through Canada Manpower, (F)2 a ed pa 8 1818 6.1 
3. LIP grant for woodcutting, from 
Canada Manpower, to Ft. Severn 
Band, (F) 9,000 4.9 
4. Indian Affairs grant for Summer 
Works Project, road work and dock 
construction yar e}e}e) a1 
Pena antes, .trom indian BS ee 
housing construction, (P) 3,000 1.6 


(continued) 


Amount 


29 


Percent 


Source of money (approximate) of total 


6. Income from Goose Camp 


“operation, (P) 5,000 

7. Permanent Welfare: OAP (Old Age 

Pension, (F); Community and 

Social Services, to widows, 

unmarried mothers, non-Treaty 

Indians, (P) 30,000 
8. Family allowance 5,000 
9. Indian Affairs welfare and. 

Treaty money, (F) 36,000 
10. Salary of native nursing aid 3,000 
11. Adult education: $70 per week, 

15 students for 24 weeks -. 25,000 
12. Payment by HBC for unloading 

barge and building dock 4,000 
13. Salary of native clerk in HBC 3,000 
14. Money sent out of village for 

COD orders 2,000 
15. Payment by HBC for work in 

resupplying store 2,000 
16. Money spent in village by HBC 

manager and clerk 4,000 

TOTALS: $184,000 


25.1 


1643 


100.0% » 


Ithis information was kindly provided by Mr. C. Burke, HBC manage) 
Fort Severn. He estimates the information is within one percent 


of accuracy. Since most of the money received by villagers is 1 
check, and since all checks go through the local HBC store, the. 
manager is in a position to have the above information. 


2 (p) indicates a Federally-funded program. 


(P) indicates a Provincially-funded program. 
*Hurlich, Marshall, Environmental Adaptation: Biological and 


eee ee 


Univ. of N.Y. at Buffalo, Ph.D., 1976, Physical Anthropology. pp 


] 


’ 


In overall terms, then, in the early 1960's the 


renewable resource sector contributed only 24.4% to Fort 


Severn incomes, while the state sector (including federal 


and provincial work projects, transfer payments and health 


oe 


and education incomes) contributed approximately 67.4% of 
total incomes, and the Hudson's Bay Company eDouteT ete. 
Currently, the continued operation of the Hudson's 
Bay-Company in the Kayahna Area is mixed-and somewhat 
problematic. “The Kingfisher Band has just bought out’ the 
Hudson's Bay summer camp in its community for a total cost 
®t $218,000. This was made up of $30,000 from the Band, 
CEIC covering the operating costs for one year through 
Transitional Leap, and the Department of Indian Affairs 
covering the balance through loans and contributions through 


that Department's Indian Economic Development Fund. 
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In Kassabonika, the local Hudson's Bay store was burned 


down. 


CuprentLy, the Ka yahna Aréa iS a problem area for che 


Bay. There is generally low volume/unused capacity despite 


preferential freight rates. There seems to be some speculation 


ehat.-the Bay would most likely want to maintain its profit- 


making outlets in Big.,Trout Lake and Wunnumun Lake and close 


down its other operations. 


* 
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| 
| 
) 
| | 
2.1.6.2 Hudson's Bay Company--Corporate Structure 
. The Hudson's Bay Company moved from England to its head | 
office in Winnipeg in 1970, 300 years after it first was incor- 
porated under Royal Charter. Its address is Hudson's Bay House, 
77 Main St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, R3C 2R1; (204) 943-0881. Its 
corporaté office 16° 2° °Bloor St. Bi; Toronuo, Ontario, Maw sony 
The Bay is a major Canadian retailer, operating 600 depart) 


ment stores and other-retail outlets in -major-cities-and-small- 


isolated communities across the country. It traded exclusively | 


in furs for the first 200 years of its existence and continues 
to operate the world's largest fur trading company with auction | 
houses in Montreal, Winnipeg, New York and London. It now has | 
major real estate holdings through Markborough Properties Ltd. 
and interests in 22 shopping centres in Canada. It is also 
heavily invested i natural resources through its 18.4% invest- | 
ment in Hudson's Bay Oil and Gas Co. Ltd. (which it formed in 
1926 with Continental Oil Company of Deleware); its investment 
in Dome Petroleum; and its 60% interest in Roxy Petroleum which 
holds oil and gas rights on approximately 385,000 acres in Wester 
Canada. It also récentiy (1979) took over Simpson "SsLtd.,, 


another major Canadian retailer; and in 1978 Zeller's became 


= . Sac 
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a 57%-owned subsidiary of the Bay. The Bay employees number 
approximately 42,000. | 

| In May 1979, the Thomson family (through: the Woodbridge 
Company and Thomson Equitable (International) Ltd.) acquired 
75% interest in the Hudson's Bay Company. Thus, the Bay itself 
has become merged with the multinational media and industrial 
interests of the Thompson family. | 

The Bay's Operations, then, can,-be; dividediuinto «the retaid 

divison (Northern Stores and Department Stores), the fur division 
(auction houses), real estate, and natural resources. The diver- 
sified nature of the Bay in productive and retailing industries 
means that losses in one sector can be offset by profits in 
another. For example, the 1965 Annual Report notes that although 
profits in the fur trade were: down, profits in the Northern 
Stores department increased because of greater markets in the 
north through a Sane development projects. As another example, 
the Bay's Department Store profits may be down in 1980, because 
of the general tightening of consumer spending but its oil and 
gas revenues may increase. There are also two major conclusions 
to draw from this. The first is that the Bay will not have 
decreased profits overall tf fur prtces drop because at least 
some of its other interests in diversified sectors wtll be making 
profits. The second conclusion, and this 1s stated explicitly 
in a number of the Annual Reports, is that resource development 
has expanded the market for the Northern Stores. Coupled with 


‘the lack of organized competition in the Northii(due. (co. the: Bay's 
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virtual historical monopoly), this has resulted in increased | 


profits. The Bay profits, therefore, from increased resource 
development in Northern Canada as long as it can exploit the | 
market that thts development brings. In fact, in 1965-70, the | 
growth of the Northern Stores division and their profitability | 
exceeded the annual rate of the Retail division overall and 


accounted for approximately 25% of the retail division's volume, 


according to the 1970 Report. 


For 200 years, the Bay traded exclusively in furs. It | 


was not until 1870, by Deed of Surrender with the government of 
the newly formed Canada, that the Company's chartered territory 
was formally transferred to the government in exchange for farm 
lands in the prairie provinces, and the Company became involved 
in other activities. The Company, in turn, sold these lands to | 
settlers over the next 85 years but also used substantial tracts 
in the west to build department stores and enter the retail trad. 


! 


2.1.6.3 The Hudsons’ Bay Company. and The State 


Many are the links between the Hudson's Bay Company and th 
State. The Bay virtually was the State in its initial exploratin 
and settlement of the north--its existence in fact pre-dated | 
any form of government. When the fledgling governments began to 
map and survey the territory, the Bay provided vital information 
and contacts, as noted earlier. And now within recent history, 
there are examples of how the State has made policy which has 
effectively enhanced the Bay's profit-making motives. The 


- Wildlife Technical Report on the Commercial Fur Industry notes 
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that only as of 1977 were travelling fur buyers allowed north 


of the.CNR line. Prior to this time, the Bay's virtual monopoly © 


was protected by government regulation from competition from 
travelling buyers. ‘ | 
Another example of this can be shown by a eibser examinati@l 
of the effect of the government's subsidization policy on the | 
operation of the Bay. In 1980-81, as noted above, government | 
subsidy is in the neighbourhood of $39,000. If prices for this | 
year are relatively the same as last yéar!S; the gross value of @ 
the harvest to the 360 trappers in the Kayahna Region will be 
approximately $485,748 (based on OTA prices). The Bay Annual | 
Reports note that their auction houses depend on the selling | 
commissions for their income. The Bay profits are based there- ! 
fore, on two factors: on the prices of fur, and the volume of 
fur carried at auction. Increasing government subsidy at times 


of high prices can play an important part in getting trappers tog 


the field and allowing them to trap for longer periods of time. 


The increased volume and the high prices naturally increase the’ 


profits to the Bay. When the government subsidizes the trappers, 
therefore, tt tn effect subsidizes the Bay. A decrease in fur | 
prices will mean hardship for the trapper unless he/she can 
significantly increase the volume of flr! Gaught; to-effset the 
decrease in price levels. But the Bay does not necessarily fall] 
behind because the increase in volume can offset the price drop, 
and the Company has the added advantage of being able to increasé 
its commission at the same time (though there is a probable narro 


| 
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range within which it can do so). 

A decline in prices will force some trappers to increase 
their productivity and others to quit. For those who choose the 
former, it is unlikely that they. can greatly increase their pro- 
ductivity to make up for the price drop. But the Bay, because 
it draws on the productivity of thousands of giiong, from across 
the country, can profit from the overall increase in veoona 
harvested. And even if this does not happen, any losses can be 


offset by the profits of other divisions within the Company. 


2.1.6.4 The Hudson's Bay Company and Underdevelopment 


There are four major inter-related economic factors at work 
“a the fur trade that are important to examine. These are: 
Prices, Supply and demand, wages, and profits. 

Supply and demand in the fur market will determine the 
market prices of the fur. There are a number of ways this can 
work itself out. If the demand for fur increases at a sci when 
harvest volume is low, then the price of turswidl. 1necreacse 
markedly. Conversely, if demand falls off at a time of increased 
supply, prices will drop sharply, in the face of which trappers 
will withdraw from the activity and volume of harvest will also 
decline. But in the following seasons, if demand remains the same 
or increases, the price will be driven up as more people want a 


‘smaller available volume and wiil pay more to get the fur. 


7, | 
. 


This is how the supply and demand mechanism of the fur market 


regulates prices and explains why prices go through such 


fluctuations as supply and demand work themselves out in 
cyclical fashion over a number of years. (See, for ais nse) 
Overview and Highlights of Fur Trade 1930-80, pages 8-9 ). 

How then is a monetary return to the trappers determined? 
Unlike an industrial worker who produces goods or services for 
an enterprise for a wage, the Kayahna trapper is an independent 
commodity producer who sells his product directly or indirectly 
to the buyers for his/her economic return. In this situation, 
fluctuations in the price of fur iis passed on directly .to the 
trapper: his/her return is based on the inter-relationship of 
the volume and species of fur trapped and the current market 
prices. The wage worker is somewhat cushioned from market price © 
fluctuations by the fact that he/she works for an enterprise that) 
is organized in terms of capital cash flow, borrowing power, etc. 


to keep on functioning. Trappers who are individualized as 


independent commodity producers, on the other hand, have few if 
any organized capital reserves to tide them over low market 
returns for their goods. 

The prices that trappers receive on the fur markets, then, 
are not only beyond their control for the most part, but also do 


not reflect all the real costs of producing the furs. Factors 
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of production include equipment, gas, food, as well as the 
trappers’ labour. Here is where government subsidies play a 
role. Subsidies are supposed to help the trappers cover the 
costs of producing the:.fur and getting it to market. ‘However, 
the trappers are subject not only to the vagaries ae che fur 
market but also to the uncertainties and variations of govern- 
ment subsidy from year to year (as previous discussion has shown). 
In fact, government subsidy and market returns generally allow the 
Eiappers. tO.cover Se es Of production, excepUsror therr 
labour Coets. (Thus; in years of low prices and, little, 16 any, 
subsidy, the trappers have virtually no monetary return for their 
Pe oeuLsendemay not even, in fact, be able to cover)their other 
non-labour costs of production. When market prices are high, 
the trappers are generally able to cover their costs of production 
and receive some Pericn for their labour as well. 

The question now needs to be asked, who profits from the 
fur industry? Certainly, the trappers rarely do, as they have 
trouble enough covering their costs of production quite apart ee 
receiving a fair economic return for their labour. This brings us 
back to an examination of the role of the Bay in the fur industry 
because it is the "middle-men" such as the Bay who profit. 

There are actually at least four ways that the Bay makes 


its profits in the fur trade in isolated communities: 
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1) The Bay can buy furs directly from the trappers at 
fairly low prices through its Northern Stores and make a profit 


by selling them at market value plus commission in its auction 


house. 


2) It can ship furs on consignment from the trapper to thé 
auction house where it still makes its commission although the 


market price is returned to the trapper. 


3) Through its sale of goods (traps and equipment, food, 
clothing, ete.) ain the: Northern, Stores; 1t makes a profit in, the 


local communities. 


4) Finally, through its retail outiet in major department 


| 


stores, it can make a profit on the sale of the finished garment | 


to the customer. | 
| 


It is important to note that of the four ways the Bay makes 
its profits, two are directly through the fur trade, and. two are 


through retaijing, one of them through the role of Native people | 


as sCOnSumMe mes. | 
: ! 

As Greenwood noted in the Big Trout Lake Pilot Study, the | 
importance of the Bay as a source of goods as well as an economic 


outlet for local productions should not be underestimated. 


The accompanying figure; from that report (seé page 71) 
shows that the dollar value of merchandise imported into 


the Kayahna Area has grown relative to the value of fur exported | 


Beom the area in,the 20 years..from 1940. -tosl960 » © ini general 
pollar terms, Table»15 shows that there is an increasing 
commodity imbalance, as the Kayahna communities import more 


poods than they export. 
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Fioure 18: Dojlar Value of Fur Exports Bn ree Imports, 
Trout Lake Band Area, !1940-]960.": - 
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The casé of Fort Severh. supports. this anythat the value 


of fur sales as a percent of merchandise sales has dramatically 
decreased since 1940, as the following table shows. (Table #16 )| 
Despite; the large: cyclicdi«fluctuationsgin fut heveee 
from 1940-1970 (Table # 17 ) the overall trend is ae the 
importance of the fur trade now plays a secondary role in re- 
lation to the operation of the Bay as a retailer, but is still 


an important source of profits. The colonial expansion of the 


Bay began with the extraction of fur as,a resource (by 1857, it | 
is estimated that & 50,000,000 in profit left Canada via the Bay! 
in furs alone). Today, the economic surplus of the region is to] 
a large extent being drained out by the Bay's continuing extract, 
of furs as a resource and by its profits in the retail trade: tl 
Bay actively underdevelops the region. 

The Bay's operation in the fur trade in Canada has a 
fascinating and little-known parallel in Namibia, South West 
Africa. Namibia produces more than half the world's supply of 
karakul, a fur much like Persian lamb. The Bay earns $1,125,000) 
ane year in commissions alone from its London auction where mucl, 
of Namibia's fur is sold. . The 1974" export value of karakul 
pelts was $193-330 million, 60% of which was handled by the Bay.}| 
In addition, the karakul farms exploit approximately 20,000 
African workers at wages between $4.50-$17.50 per month and draw 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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them into the farming sector from the steady supply of labour 
fagracing from the. apartheid system, in; neignbouring South Africa. 
As with Native people in Canada, the Bay has been a major cause 


of, and profits from, the underdevelopment and misery of Southern 


Africans. 


TABLE #16 


VALUE OF FUR PURCHASED BY THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL MERCHANDISE SALES 
FORT SEVERN, ONTARIO * 


Fur sales Fur sales 

as a% of asa % of 
Year merchandise Year merchandise 
(Oct-Sept) sales (Oct-Sept) sales A 
1940-41 LO5e0 1957-58 3382 
1941-42 108.0 1958-59 36.8 
1942-43 99.6 1959-60 48.6 
1943-44 104.6 1960-61 Soak 
1944-45 Lie et 1961-62 3567 
1945-46 98.6 196 2-63 Souk 
1946-47 6956 1963-64 ote, 
1947-48 114.5 1964-65 28.7 
1948-49 84.2 1965-66 3032 
1949-50 60.0 1966-67 22.4 
1950-51 Eeigek 196 7-68 L826 
LSS 1-52 61.9 1968-69 3742 
1952-53 76%. J 1969-70 - lZag 
1953-54 Lae 1970-71 14.8 
1954-55 eo 1971-72 2553 
1955-56 S19 1972-73 2het 
1956-5 7: op ys) 


linformation kindly oy by Mr. C. Burke, Manager, HEC, 
Fort Severn, 


*Hurlich, Marshall, op.cit. |, pd.) 201 


TABLE vel 7 


QUANTITY OF SELECTED FURS PURCHASED 


BY HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY: 1940-19701 
FORT SEVERN, ONTARIO * 


NUMBER OF FURS PURCHASED PER OUTFIT 


Arctic 
eee beaver Fox | 20x Seem lene Or ter 
1940-41 380 97 7 7 72 
1941-42 380 126 a7, - Nes: 
1942-43 424 60 Le 2 180 
Pee Gata 104 1 122 
1944-45 695 200 ue 5 203 
jsysiese SY latgent 821 14 1 177 
HoAGne pea 52 8 : 247 
1947-48 974 5 3 - LS 2 
1948-49 1711 2a 9 - 250 
1949-50 - 931 9 Ptah he 167 
LoOSeeS1er2163 ee 12 z eae 
Ho51-52 1268 g 1 189 
foguES 3 Yxh29 9 2 284 
poe 55a). 216 ae 1 364 
1954-55 464 188 ti 5 eG KS" 
Nee abel 244 iy) OO 30 2 194 
BO6Bo5 tony i 96 g e 195 
1957-58 463 9 35 = 368 
4956459000666 iba ehise 2 164 
foee-60 ("634 20 12 12 170 
1960-61 F hf ic 1S Ze 14 20a 
1961-62 747 - 103 ‘BE 209 
Deep 6 3,> bon 41 22 19 197 
1963-64 679 16 Al 12 ee 
1964-65 697 6 8 2 208 
1965-66 880 60 a3 4 200 
poeeee7* 749 5 3 8 117 
1967-68 868 AMZ I] - 124 
1968-69 1519 71 25 50 178 
MGSO), gl 37 20 7 25 96 
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Bese eien kindly provided by Mr. Ken Ranalli, Relief Manager, 
BaColBort Severn, o~une, 1972. 


2thcludes silver, cross, and red fox, which are various color 
phases of the same species. 


®Hurlich, Marshall, op.cit., pg. 200. 
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2.1.7 North West. Territories Trappers' Program 


The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of Renew- 
able Resources of the North West Territories has a number of 
programs which aid trappers in both getting out to the eee 
and in marketing their fur harvest. These programs Bnet ieute 
the most advanced and comprehensive incentive-based package 
available to trappers in any of the provinces and territories, 
which is probably a reflection of the importance of the fur 
industry to the people and the economy of the North West Terri- 


tories as a whole. There are five different programs in all. 


ee re Trappers’ Incentive Grants 

Any licenced trapper who has total recorded sales of $600 
or more is automatically entitled to an Incentive Grant. The 
1980-81 grant is calculated at 15% of the trappers' sales 


(1979-809) from $600 up to a maximum of $3,000; therefore, the 


trapper will receive from $90-$450. The cheque is received prior] 


to the start of the season. The percentage varies from year to 
year, depending upon the funds available; this year the 15% 
consisted of 10% as a general subsidy and 5% as a gasoline sub- 
sidy, as the accompanying article indicates. The purpose of the 


incentive is to offset the high operating costs in the North. 


The total amount allotted for this program this year is $230,000; 


previous year's experience indicates that these totals are 


generally exceeded. 
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ie wee trappers’ Assistance Program 


The Trappers' Assistance Program provides interest-free 
loans for outfitting to any trapper, up to a maximum of $700. 
These loans must be repaid within a.»year‘but.the Erapper sis 
Sergi ble Wweaniaiter yeaniforsfundings ..Ituisspossible to repay 
the loan from the next year's Incentive Grant; in fact, receiving 


the Incentive Grant is conditional upon repayment of the loan. 


Peo) [Ue Fur Marketing Service 


The Fur Marketing Service arranged by the territorial 
Beovernment goes not give a> direct subsidy*tolthe! trapper bot 
rather provides a source by which he can reduce his costs. The 
trapper takes his fur to the local Fish/Wildlife Officer who 
advances him up to 75% of the estimated market value of his fur 
Erervships' out the’ fur’ to: the ae eH nouse-Ofi his ichevee. VAtter 
the furs are sold at auction, the auction house repays the 
government the value of the advance and remits the balance to 
the trapper, some months later. The trapper's marketing options 
are’ to’ sell either to the local, buyer (the Bay, or an independent) 
Gre celsiiip ‘out through thec-government;, almost no joneé shipsi out 
on his/her own. 

An important element of this program is that the trapper 
still bears all the costs (packing, shipping, insurance, grading, 
and auction house commission, etc.) associated with the marketing. 
The Wildlife Officer provides the service of packing and shipping 


Pegnce “ne furs are turned over to him. There .is, some variation 


AQ 


from area to area in the, utilization of this.program by trappers; 
a rough estimate is that approximately one-third ship their furs 


out through this government service. 


2.1.7.4 Outpost Camp Program 

The Outpost Camp Program gives grants to help people estab- 
lish themselves on the land, away from the settlements, in order 
to trap and hunt. The intention is that people will become self- 
sufficient. The grants are for food and supplies, cabins, trans- 
portation to the camps, and for thosé above the tree line, heating 
fuel. No equipment is to be bought via this program. Most such 
camps are in the Arctic and year-round; as the costs are higher 
there than in the more southerly bush country, most of the money 
from this program goes there. The amount budgeted for this year 
is $350,000 and the expectation is that next year's allocation 


wild .be jin the rorder of -S500),.000¢ 


2.1.7.5 Primary Producing Activities,” SpecialeA aRiD .A; 

The Primary Producing Activities funding is administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service but the money actually comes 
from the federal Department of Regional and Economic Expansion 
(DREE) via Special A.R.D.A., an agreement negotiated between 
DREE and the Government of the North West Territories. 

There are a number of Federal-Provincial agreements nego- 
tiated between D.R.E.E. and each of the provincial and territorial 
governments. Special A.R.D.A. operates only in Manitoba, Saska- 


chewan, British Columbia, the Yukon Territory and the North West 
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Territories: "special" refers to Native people as the group for 
whom funding is designed. Programs have similar objectives across 
the provinces but are supposed to allow local input. The second 


type of agreement of concern here is General A.R.D.A. which has 
objectives similar to those negotiated under Special A.R.D.A. but 
exists in the provinces other than those in which Special A.R.D.A. 
operates. Thus, in Ontario, General A.R.D.A. is in effect and 
it is under this agreement, co-funded by the federal and provin- 
Cial governments through DIA and MRN, that the Federal Provincial 
Resource Development Agreement operates (see Section 2.1.5 above). 
The Primary Producing Activities program, then, gives 
grants for equipment to trappers and hunters, and in that sense 
complements the Outpost ‘Camp, Program, which explicitly does not 
cover equipment costs. The PPA covers hunting and trapping 


equipment, building materials and working capital costs. Its 


intention is to provide people in the traditional economic sector 
with the benefits of the industrial wage economy, and in that 
sense to achieve some sort of mix of the two. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service administers the program through local organiza- 
tions, which are generally either Band Councils or local Hunters 
and Trappers Associations, so as to draw on local knowledge and 
design and control projects more effectively. In areas where 
there are Native and non-Native hunters and trappers, organized 
into Band Councils and Hunters and Trappers Associations respect- 
ively, this sometimes presents conflict. It is the contention 


of some that the Government of the North West Territories is 


Sr 


trying to work through the Hunters and Trappers Associations 


and, therefore, to undermine the local Band Councils. 
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gree James Bay Cree and Inuit Income Security Program 

The northern Quebec Cree hunters and trappers are eligible 
for funding from the Income Security Program as a result of 
signing the James Bay Agreement and extinguishing their aboriginal 
rights to the lands of James Bay and Northern Quebec. 

There are a number of general principles behind the estab- 
Pecitenrc OO: URDS program, "First, it “recognises that the Core 
of Cree culture is tied up with the land and the hunting and 
Pre ppingeectivitves upon 1. . Second, it Ps~desioned to "protest 
this way of life by ensuring that these activities constitute a 
viable way of life for the Cree in the context of the northern 
economy with transfer payment subsidies. Third, it provides a 
guaranteed measure of economic security to individual Crees who 
wish to pursue these activities through a guaranteed income and 
benefits. Fourth, it recognizes that subsistence activities will 
MaKe priority over other activities in the renewabte~resource 
sector such as sport hunting/fishing and guiding. 

Every Cree person eligible under the James Bay Agreement 
will be eligible for benefits under the following conditions 
applying to beneficiary units: 

Tyranny beneficiary unit” the headsor-whicn— spent more tame 
in harvesting and related activities than in salary or wage 
employment (excluding guiding, outfitting or commercial fishing 
or receipt of unemployment insurance, workman's compensation, 
or manpower training allowances). The head of the beneficiary 


unit must have spent at least 120 days in harvesting and related 
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activities of which at least 90 days were spent away from the 
settlement in conducting such activities; 

2) any beneficiary unit which received the greater part of | 
its earnings from harvesting and related activities. 


The benefits of the income security program will be calcu- 


lated taking the following factors into account: the size of the | 
beneficiary unit, the extent of its harvesting activities, and ) 
the amount of other income. 
1) There is a guaranteed basic amount calculated as the 
sum of: | 
i) an amount of $1,000 for the head of the beneficiary unit 


and $1,000 for his consort, and 


ii) an amount of $400 for each family and for each unattache 


f 


individual not living with his parent, grandparent or 
child, and | 
| 


iii) an amount of $400 for each dependent child under 18 year 


2) In addition, each beneficiary unit shall receive a sum | 


based on: 


i) up to a maximum of $2,400 for each adult, each adult | 
the beneficiary unit receives $10 a day for each day | 
spent in the bush in the exercise of harvesting and 
related activities, and 

ii) $2 per day for each adult in the beneficiary unit for 
every day not spent in the bush (provided that days for 
which he received salary or remuneration from self- 


employment, or unemployment insurance, workman's 


compensation or manpower training allowances are not 
calculated in this amount). 

3) Other income means an amount egual to the sum of: 

i) any income to the beneficiary unit in excess of $250 
perVadultin the beneficiary lunite,’ and 

ii) the payments in (2) above, and 

1i1) all net income earned in harvesting and related activities, 

excluding income derived fromthe :salerof furs; aswell 
as net income from guiding, commercial fishing and from 
all other sources, excluding government transfer payments 


and any other guaranteed annual income programs. 


Each unit will receive a sum equal to the amount of the 
guaranteed basic amount calculated in (1) above less an amount 
equal to the sum of old age security pension Daunenne received 
by the unit and 40% of all other income. 

Thus, a family of two adults and four children spending 
120 days in harvesting activities will have a guaranteed income 
of approximately $7,800. Thais is calculated as $4,000 in (1) 
Becve-yolus $2,500 in (2) (based-on 120 "days; xX S10 xX 2 adults 
+ 50 other days in which both did not receive any other form of 
income as defined in (2)ii above) plus $1,300 in (3) above (based 
on $2,000 total fur sales, $4,000 in guaranteed benefits and | 
$1,000 as additional income from guiding). 

The head of the beneficiary unit receives four annual 
payments on or about September 1, January 2 and April 1, and 


within 15 days of filing his benefit form which contains information 
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on the year just ended and estimates for the following year. 
The September, January and ional payments each consist of an 
aneent equal to one quarter of the estimated total annual pay- 
ment. | 
There are two important points to consider when looking 
at the James Bay Guaranteed Income Security Program. The first 
is that it is a guaranteed income program, based on the family 
as the harvesting unit and on the extent of harvesting activities. 
The price of furs may fluctuate extensively but the family unit 
will be relatively cushioned from low prices while not being | 
excessively penalized during times of high prices. The income 
will be received regardless of the prices for fur. The guaran- 
teed income program must be distinguished from the incentive 
grant program. Such’ asi'the North West Territories Trappers" 
Program which provides direct subsidies for certain operating 


costs but still shifts the burden of price fluctuations on to 


tne trapper. 

THe second ‘point is that the Income Security Program | 
resulted from the land claims settlement negotiated between the | 
James Bay Cree and the Inuit of Northern Quebec. Thus, it came | 
out of a particular historical context in which the Native peoplélll 
never having signed a treaty before, extinguished their aboriginal 
rights to the land and its resources in exchange for specified 4 


claims as outlined in the Agreement. They were forced to do so 


in the face of massive hydroelectric development being pushed by 


the Government of Quebec. In other words, this Agreement can be 
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viewed as a modern-day treaty where none existed previously, and 
us, in general terms, characterized by the same type of unequal 
exchange between Native people and (in this case, the provincial) 
government. The issue is one of the struggle of the Cree and 
Inuit for the survival of their land-based economy and culture 

in the face of the agressive resource extrac one the provincial 


government and private industry for corporate profit. 


Averdse 9s t ota oOunG.s 
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Recommendations 


Both MNR and DIA officials in Sioux Lookout indicated that 


the fur potential was not utilized to capacity in the Kayahna 


Area. A problem exists in quantifying the actual number of 


animals/species killed in total: we have the figures from MNR 


as to the number of pelts sealed and exported for the commercial 


Market, but we don't know how many animals were trapped for 


domestic useage 


of their fuy... In addition, 1t..is impossible 


to tell from those figures how many animals were killed for food 


and other uses on the trapline 


ities themselves. Usher notes that any assessment of the value of 


country produce 
the true volume 
more. ,in. order 
fur sindustry in 
it is essential 
take a detailed 


base. 


1. Therefore, we recommend that Kayahna residents do a thorough — 


that)..xrelies on official..sources..underestimates 
of domestic production by 5 to 50%, and maybe 


to estimate accurately the potential of the 


or for sale/exchange in the commun- 


the Kayahna Area for the benefit of Kayahna people 


that Kayahna trappers and decision-makers under- 


study of the fur-bearing species as the resource 


harvesting study to estimate the fur resource base and tts 


commeretal potential, and that funding be obtained for this as 


soon as posstble. 


A major problem still exists in some if not all of the 


Kayahna communities with respect to trapper dependency on the 


Hudson's Bay Company. The MNR statistics on the number of pelts © 


| 


| 
| 
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sealed and exported for sale do not give the breakdown of how 
many of those were taken by the Bay, nor will the Bay--in the 
communities Or in the South--release this information. However, 
we do know the Bay makes a profit in two places: through its 
Northern Stores when it buys the furs outright from the trapper, 
and at the Auction House wnere its commission includes both 
operating costs and profits. According to information from the 
communities, the Bay's prices to the trapper are lower than 
OTA's, and its commission at auction is from 7-103. The OTA's 
commission was 5% last year and has dropped to 4% because of 
Magh revenues, as explained above. The OTA's explicit philosophy 
is to help get better returns for the trappers and to provide 


education to its members. 


2. A. Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna communities 
develop and strengthen existing links with the OTA in order to 
obtatn better OPEL eis for the trappers. We also recommend that 
the band councils attempt to tncrease the amount of fur going 
to OTA as opposed to the Bay by motivating trappers at the 
community level. For example, they could be made aware more 
specifically of how the fur industry works and how they are 
exploited, and enter into general aiscussions as to what® they 


can do to strengthen their control over the industry and increase 


PheLre returns. 


A problem existing across the North is that OTA is not 


readily accessible to the trappers on a daily basis in the same 
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way that the Bay is. As it exists now, furs are collected by 


| 
Mike Nothing who operates out of Bearskin Lake but transportation 


problems prevent easy access. 


2...B.. Therefore, we recommend that closer links be established 
with the OTA buyer(s) closest at hand. One way of doing this 
would be for the Kayahna Council to appoint people in each 
community, if possible, to work with OTA. There are training 
courses available from or that could be designed with -OTA for 
local buyers. 

A number of people identified trappers' education as an 
important need at the community level. Sewer flaws resulting 


from faulty cutting; skinning; stretching, etc. scan nesult an 


a lower grade of pelt and a 20-50% loss of income to the trapper. 


Both OTA and MNR hold education workshops in the North but it 


is important that those be run by local people. 


3. A. Therefore, we recommend. that the Kayahna Counctl make 
trappers' education a prtority and obtain funding from MNR and/or 
OTA to hold trappers' education workshops in the communities, 
which would be run wherever posstble by experienced Kayahna 
trappers, drawing on local skills and resources. Workshops 
should include such topics as trapping techniques, processing, 


grading, marketing, and education. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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People at the community level expressed much concern about 
the loss of trapping skills by younger people who are being 
educated an SOUChern-oriented wavs?” “Currently, two. ways of deal 
ing with this occur. One way is to have a trappers' education 
program offered in the school, as in Big Trout Lake. The second 
way is to have greater community involvement and encourage elders 


engethe-families to take children out to the, traplines, as-at 


Kingfisher Lake. 


3. B. Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna Counetl make 
trappers' education for young people a priority, and examine 
eepropriateqwaysi forathis: to take place tnseachicommunttyso In 
particular, we recommend that the Couneitl begin discussions with 
OTA on thts subject, because OTA has a mandate to provide trappers' 
education and seems to have an interest in doing so at the 
community level, and in a way that would involve rhe elders. 
Also, we recommend that the Kayahna Counetl consider developina a 
modified school year program that would allow Kayahna school-age 
children to trap with their families but still have access to the 
publte education system. 

The Kayahna Council has already taken an important step 
toward organizing trapping on a local and on an Area basis, by 
hiring Eleazer Anderson as the Co-ordinator of the Kayahna 


Sectoral Program. His strategy is to organize local trappers 


into Trappers' Council. 


4. A. Therefore, we recommend that with the Trappvers' Councils 
as the local base and the Trapping Co-ordinator as the overall 
| 
co-ordinator, Kayahna Area trappers co-ordinate their transporta- 


tion and marketing network to cut freight and other costs. Such 


. 


co-ordination should also include the Trappers' Councils meeting 
to discuss issues of common concern. An Area distribution system 
could, for example, link up efficiently with OTA for fur market iil 
Local organization into Trappers' Councils is important 
at the community level, as is organization of the Councils on an 
Area basis. However, it is vital that links be made regionally 


so that trappers can benefit from more information, more human 


and other resources and can share their knowledge and resources. 


4. B. Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna Council establish 
links through the Trapping Co-ordinator with other Development 
Areas within Treaty #9 to look at tssues of common concern, such 


as trapline management, educatton, marketing, and transportation. 
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A number of people expressed concern about the individual- 
ization of the trapline management system through the registered 
trapline program, and indicated an interest in exploring communif} 


based alternatives more in keeping with local tradition and needs. 


5. Therefore, we recommend that Kayahna trappers examine the 
advantages and disadvantages of the community trapline management) 
program aS.1t, works 2m, other parts of Ontario, Torsee Wt cuer a 


system would apply well tn Kayahna communittes. In particular, 


we suggest that Kayahna trappers look at the Constance Lake 


community trapline program, near Hearst, in northeastern Ontario. 


There are specific ways in which underdevelopment occurs 
‘s the trapping industrv, and a number of those have been fee ered 
above (such as marketing problems, the operation of the Bay). The 
most serious problem, and therefore the one which acts most 
Strongly on trappers to prevent them from utilizing the fur resource 
Poet eee cepacity, is. undercapitalization: this means that there is 
not enough capital to finance the trappers to get them out to 
and staying on their traplines in order that their returns make 
Stewortiwiile tor them to trap. Subsidies are intended to give 
trappers financial assistance with equipment and operating costs 
as incentives to trap. The government does this with trappers in 
the same way (but unfortunately not to the same extent) that it 


subsidizes private industry by building roads, railway lines and 


in some cases serviced towns in order to give private industry 
micentive to establish ‘themselves in ‘an area.» But what Tittie 
subsidies are given often come too little and too late. When 
Piisetanpens, the trappers are forced to take a credit advance 
from the Bay or independent buyers which reinforces the cycle of 
@ebt and dependency. This means that they are usually ‘unable to 
sell their furs anywhere else but the Bay, which then is able to 
force them to sell at low prices. In addition, when they do get 
a cheague, they are often forced (through having nowhere else to 


go) to cash it at the Bay and pay off their debt, but then also 
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to buy trapping equipment and supplies from the Bay. 

It is clear that subsidies can act as incentives but can 
do nothing to shift the burden of severe price fluctuations 
eOnnon to the fur industry away from the trapper. The trapper 
must still pay! most of ‘the: costs*or harvesting; “shipping, gradine 
and selling his fur, regardless of the price of fur or the amount 
of subsidy. The only means by which the trapper can be cushioned 
from the effects of a fall in prices is through the kind of 
guaranteed annual income support program found in the James Bay 
agreement. Subsidy and guaranteed income support programs differ 
in their operation and intent, but are alike in the sense that | 
the money comes from government at the Federal and/or Provincial | 
levels. 

Tt is highly unlikelv--unless a guaranteed annual income 
support for trappers were to hecome a principle in a successfully 
re-negotiated Treaty #9--that a guaranteed annual income program 
will be established for Native trappers in Northern Ontario. 
Rather, it is most likely that the government will continue to 
use subsidies ae line form of assistance to trappers. 


If the Kayahna communities! goal is to maximize economic | 


self-sufficiency _in the trapping industry, that.2S, to make 


trapping economically worthwhile for the trappers, then they must 
1) have a clear knowledge of the resource base in order to 
utilize it to capacity and conserve it for future generations, | 
2) be efficiently organized so as to reduce costs, and 
3) consider what level of subsidization they need and in wm 


what form such subsidization should come. 


6. A. We recommend that the Kayahna community consider what 
Level of substdization they need and in what form such subsidiza- 
tion should come. Subsidies can come in the form of Outricht 
grants, no-interest loans, or low-interest loans. Tier eroce: 

we recommend that the Kayahna Counetl consider Rhee eee ee Our 
the three forms of subsidy are needed at various stages as it 
moves toward greater self-suffictency. For example, anita in the 
initial stages of becoming more efficiently organized, the trappers 
will need grants. As the industry becomes more viable, it is 
possible that the trappers will be able to re-pay the no-interest 
Scans, and eventually be self-sustaining enough to repay* their 


loans with low interest. 


It will be impossible, because of high costs in the North 
and marketing costs generally, to break away entirely from govern- 
ment subsidy. However, Kayahna trappers can consider ways to 
be mutually supportive and self-sustaining without government 


funding and regulation. 


6. B. Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna Counetl tnvestigate 
with the trappers and the appropriate agencies setting up a 
Credit Unton for Kayahna trappers which will help them finance 
themselves in a co-operative manner. 

We also recommend that the Kayahna Counetl examine ways 
that the trappers might informally share their resources--for 
example, setting aside a portion of their furs or returns into a 


‘bank account which can be used for traps, equipment, transportation. 
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etc. to the benefit of those in need and which might be under the 


control ofthe local. Trappers'. Councils. 


6. C. While organizing at the community level more efficiently, 
we recommend that the Kayahna communities work thfough Treaty #9 
to pursue thetr objectives at the provinetal and federal policy 
Levels. It is important that the Kayahna Council work with the 
other Development Area Councils within Treaty #9 to develop a 


coherent policy on subsidization, education, marketing and 


processing in the fur industry. 


6. D. We also recommend that the Kayahna communities work through 
Treaty #9 with the other Provinetal Treaty Organizations, where 
posstble, to pursue spectfte policy and subsidy objectives at 

the provinetal and federal Levels. 1 For example, Treaty #9 sits 
with the three other Ontario Treaty Organizations on Che polenee 
Provincial Resource Development Agreement Advising Committee and 
therefore has some limited input into what projects are passed; 
however, the Native organizations should also have input into 

the shaping of guidelines for the kinds of projects that will be 


funded. 


The threat of large-scale development (especially from 
mining in the Kayahna Area, and the possible destructive impact 
of large-scale logging to the immediate south) hangs over the 
Kayahna communities and jeopardizes the future of the reserve 
base for trapping, fishing, small-scale forestry and logging. 


The Kayahna communities are forced to consider how best to 


safeguard their land and its resources from possible destruction. 


6).E. We recommend, therefore, that the thi ire communittes 
consider and diseuss at the local level the concept of "eeonomte 
zones", as buffer zones around each community, the resources of 
which will be owned and controlled by the people themselves. It 
is important that the communities have an adequate knowledge of 
the resource base to determine what size such zones must be in 
Order to support as far as possible the local population. ~ The 


' economic zone concept iS being discussed by other Treaty #9 


communities, such as the settlements of Webequie and Landsdowne 


| House, and can be discussed also at the Treaty #9 level. 
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2.2 Subsistence and Commercial Fishing 


2.2.1. Historical Overview 

Historically, fish have always been a major staple in the 
diet of the Northern Ojibway; particularly sturgeon, whitefish, 
trout and pickerel, Subsistencé fishing has beer exaane tensity 
carried out by the women, while commercial fishing has been 
engaged in by men. Harvesting fish as a trade good began in 
the 1700-1800's when the Hudson's Bay Company hired local Indian: 
to supply-their posts with fish for the: winter. But it was not 
until the 1930's that the Patricia's were exploited commercially; 


at that time sturgeon was the most marketable species and the 


newly-developed transportation network via the CNR tracks and 


winter tractors and aircraft allowed for its easy export from the 


| 
f 


area. The first commercial fishery in the Kayahna Area began at. 


Wunnumun Lake in 1934 when an airline company from Nakina/Armstr 
Area started to buy fish from Indians' summer camps. Fisheries | 
for less valuable species (pickerei .and whitefish) began around | 


1948 as the sturgeon stocks were overfished. Commercial fishing 
increased substantially in the 1950's-60's, helped by higher 


prices, solid markets and. increased capital investment, —- in the 


1960's the Big Trout lake fishery was run by Indian Affairs Bran¢ 
which hired local people as labourers. This eventually gave way 


inl the late,.1960's)' to Bandicontrol ;of the fishery. “A.iicencing 
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system was introduced in 1950 by Ontario Lands and Forests: at 
first, only the total length and mesh size of the net or the 
number of sturgeon hooks to be used were specified, and the 
‘fisheries officers specified quotas on species (with revisions 
as new data was brought in). Today, the basis for most quotas 
is4the morphoedaphic index,.(MEI),.a fish yield new Street con- 
sisting of two components: the total dissolved solids and the 
mMeameaepth;rof the lakes. 

In 1960, according to Martin Hyde quoted by Greenwood in the 
1964 Big Trout Lake Pilot Study, the estimated amount of fish 
consumed domestically in Big Trout Lake was 205,000 pounds per 
year; this amounted to approximately one pound of fish per person 
per day. Fish was then an extremely important part of the diet 
me People: Innbig.-Trout Jake... By, the 1970's, 1t»appears that 
subsistence ean was no longer a significant feature of the 
general Ojibway economy except in a few northern settlements, 
according to Rogers, although some ties to traditional family 
and cultural patterns of fishing remained overall. For the 
Kayahna Area, however, we can estimate that fish continues to 
form an important part of the local diet. 

In the 1960's generally, the commercial fishery in some 
areas of the West Patricia Planning Area surpassed trapping and 


became the most important employment Opportunity. However, 
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Greenwood contends that the fishery in Big Trout Lake was at that 


time an adjunct to trapping, as almost all of the fishery income | 


went to trappers who engaged in the fishery in their spare time. | 


Another trend emerging in the early 1960's is shown in Table #18 | 


| 


that participation in the fishery was declining but the fishermer 


were catching more per fisherman, that is, their productivity was 


increasing. However, the overall fish harvest was not growing — 


significantly. 
| 


By the late 1960's production, value and participation of 


| 
| 


| 
The federal government established the Fresh-Water Fish Marketin 


local fishermen had declined drastically throughout the inland | 


fishery in northwestern Ontario (as well as in Canada generally). 


Corporation to provide better market control, to eliminate 
fluctuations in fish prices, to improve the returns to the fishe 
men, in an attempt to revive the commercial fishing industry. 
Its functions are to pack, transport and market fish, and to 
make loans and advances to the fishermen for working capital. 
Fish from the Kayahna Area is flown out to Pickle Lake, and 
Peat, there transported to southern markets (see map on Export 


Routes for Commercial Fish 1970-71, on pg.101 y: 


A. Whole Fishery — All 
Fishermen 


} total Fishery\Cotchn 

- (fobs) 

Number of Fishermen 

Catch per Fisherman 

({bs) 

4 Catch of Best Ten 
Fishermen (lbs) 

5 Per Capita Catch of 
Best Ten (ibs) 

6 Catch of Best Ten as 


Wb 


GOT mot at 
7 Catch of ‘Sesf 1.0% 
(lbs) 


6 Per Capita Catch of 
Best 10% (ibs) 

9 Catch of Best 10% as 
Sof oval 


B. Trout Lake Fishermen Only 


[Oo Tote! Watch (lbs) 
1] Number of Fishermen 
12 Catch per Fasherman 
(Ibs) 
pis Carcmiof Gest hen 
Fishermen (Ibs) 
14 Per Capita Catch of 
Best Ten (Ibs) 
| 15 Catch of Best Ten as 
| % of Trout Lake Total 
| 16 Catch of Best Ten as 
% of Fishery Total 
17 Catch of best 10% (Ibs) 
18 Per Capita Catch of 
Best 10% (lbs) 
19 Catch of Best 10% as 
% of Trout Lake Total 
20 Catch of Best 10% as 
% of Fishery Total 
2! Trout Lake Catch as % 
of Fishery, Total 


2) Numbers in parentheses F 


calculations. 


4 


Immigration, pg. 99- 


106,690 
45 


2,571 
58,474 
5,847 
(54.8 
(5) .33) 505 
6,701 


31.4 


70,601 


2,206 

47,801 

4780 
67.7 


44.8 
{5) 17,022 


6,000 


o2en 


16.9 


66.2 


1) tees, including fishermen from Bearskin an 


21 


113,634 
48 


miery SO] 
46,277 
4,626 
4067 

(5). 21 9520 
4,318 


19.0 


63,220 
27 


2,54) 


425750 


4,275 
67.6 


oN Pls, 
(3), 16,966 


d Kesabanake. 


103,698 
Be) 


27205 
71,878 
7,188 
69.3 

(4), 34,909 
ByiZ? 


Soa) 


103,698 
J.) 


2,963 
Lil, ei76 
7,188 
Bee 


69.5 
(4) 34,909 


Brace 
BAT 
Soe 


100.0 


efer to the number of fishermen, i.e. in 1959, 
TO ofeal | fashernen (25) numbered 5 for fhe purposes of these 


*Greenwood, Martin, 1964. Big Trout Lake: A Prlot siudy OF 
an Indian Community, Ottawa: Department of Citizenship & 
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MAP 5 


EXPORT ROUTES FOR COMMERCIAL FISH 
197071 


Source: Rogers, Edward S., 1972. Ojibway Fisheries in 
Northwestern Ontario, Ministry of Natural Resources, 


Commercial Fish & Fur Branch, Division of Fish and 
Wildlife. 
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2e2ee “CunrenteExtent 

The Sioux Lookout District comprises 50% of the West 
Patricia Planning Area. In the district, commercial licences 
have been issued to eight settlements and twelve individuals, 
three settlements of which are in the Kayahna Area (Kingfisher 
Lake, Kassabonika Lake and Wunnumun Lake). According, to Carlson's 
report, Kingfisher Lake had 10 fishermen out of its population of 
230, and Wunnumun Lake had 11 fishermen out of its population of 
27/5einvi976.. -This° doesnot adequately! reflect the number of 
people involved in the commercial fishery, however, since wives 
and children are sometimes also engaged in the work. The number 
Be Indian pacyethen indthenSaoux-LodkontsDistzictais Slamens 

According to the Socio-Economic mventeriess, for do74e 
Kingfisher Lake had 10 men engaged in commercial fishing; from 
Mo/s-/oh0 tiisivearly average: harvest was $5,122.for.5,154-kilograms 
of fish (see Table 19 Harvest and Value For Kingfisher and 
Wunnumun Lake). At Wunnumun Lake, the Band budget for the 1979 
Fishery was $11,927, for both summer and winter. It 15 not clear 
how many men are engaged in the fishery, although mention is made 
of a Band Resource Development Officer who has responsibility for 
commercial fishing. From 1973-78, the community's yearly average 
production was 12,653 kilograms which brought in $15, 132 (see 


‘Mable 19). For both Kingfisher Lake and Wunnumun Lake, the 
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average price per pound per year was 66¢. At Kassabonika in 
1974, 10 men were engaged A the commercial fishery and two 
local lakes were licenced for the commercial fishery. As at 
Kingfisher and Wunnumun Lakes, the licence was fished by ie 
settlement, the Band Council administered the fisheries, and the 
internal functioning was the responsibility of a committee. 

Both the actual poundage caught and the estimated returns 
from the commercial fishery are well below the quota and the 
potential value of the fishery, indicating that the resource 
is very much underutilized. For example, in 1976, the total 
quota for the Kayahna Area was 296,500 homme and its total 
value (if the whole quota had been caught) would have been 
SI537 520. {see Table 20: 1976 Quota and Quota Value Estimates). 
However, as Table 21 shows, the total actual value of the fishery 
for that year was only $31,427, based on 53,037 lbs. having been 
fished: only 18% of the quota was actually fished, with the 
result that only 20% of the potential quota value was realized. 
Similarly, according to Carlson, the 1977 harvest was only 57% 
of quota; the 1978 harvest “was -only 3 7% tof ‘quotas. 

The 1979 figures in Tables 22 and 23 show a similar picture. 
Total quota equaled 226,500 pounds but actual production was only 
65,347 pounds or 29% of quota. The gross value of the harvest 


was only $41, 040.69, with average weekly income per fisherman 4 
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Precne- range OL 5155.65, 


waa overall terms, between 1973-78, then, only 38% of quota 
was haeevected wit the Sioux Lookout Dietriac, according, to pthe 
Commercial Fish paper of the West Patricia Land Use Plan. ca 
terms of the numbers employed, the Northwestern Ontario Fisheries 
Situation Report noted in 1978 that there was definite room for 
expansion: Wunnumun Lake could increase its participation from 
funtoeee stsnermen: Kingfisher from 10 to 25 fishermen: while 
Kassabonika was at its ideal number of 8 fishermen, given the 
existing quota. Of all the Kayahna communities in 1979, Kassa- 
bonika came closest to reaching its overall quota, although it 
was still substantially under-harvested in the production of 
yellows. 

Boenumber Of tactors for this decréase in potential have 
been put forward by MNR: 

-1) young people are not entering the industry; 

Oy rising costs Of productivon and fluctuating marker 
prices make it an unstable sector; 

3) conflict (real or imagined) with sport fishing in 
some areas; 

Ai 80% Of all tish [icencés 7are nor actively fished. 

People in the Kayahna Area point to other difficulties: 


1) high transportation costs penalize northern isolated 
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communities such as their own; the transportation costs are 
expected to be greater than the cost of the fishiatsel’,, making 
Seen price unreasonably high, and profits next to impossibs 
For example, in ‘1977,. average tCtansporta Laon costes. were 20¢/lb.8 
whereas the price paid to the fishermen was an average 40¢/1b. 

In 1981, it is | @xpected that transportation costs will average 
30¢/lb. but the price to fishermen will average 20¢/lb. for fishy 
A side effect of this is that northern communities must fish ome 
the higher grades of fish; 

2) sometimes the quotas imposed by MNR are too low to make 
fishing worthwhile, especially coupled with high transportation 
COSTS, 

3) question, of government subsidy vehere are no direct 
subsidies to fishermen in terms of production costs (other than 


freight assistance), unlike the trapping sector; 


| 
4) freight equalization payments to commercial fishermen @ 
| 


are given out for only certain species; for example, for whitefis 


| 

and pike.-. Wunnumun/Lake, however, fished’ almost ali tprckerel | 

sls so received very little in freight subsidy; | 
5) 80% of the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation's 

production goes to, the USA, ‘So prices to the community <luctuas 


according to the value of the Canadian dollar. 


The Ontario freight equalization program is meant to en— im 


courage those with higher costs to fish for lower-priced species.) 
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In 1979, the average price per kilo of fish = 94¢;' the average 
flying cost = 26¢/kilo; and the equalization paid averaged 
8¢/kilo for all species except walleye. As an examination of 
Table 22.: 1979 Quotas, Production and Value for Kayahna 
Fishing Communities makes apparent, returns to the communities 
from F.E.A.P. varies greatly according to the species caught. 
For Kassabonika, for example, 32,808 lbs. was harvested, 86% 
of which was whitefish, a species receiving F.E.A.P., so that 
the fishermen got back $7,163.02 in freight equalization. payments. 
BOL Kangreshery “however; 72%008 tts? 12,882) lb<scatch. was. yellow 
fish, an unsubsidized species, so that the amount returned to 
the fishermen was $770.26 in freight equalization payments. And 
at Wunnumun Lake, 93% of its 19,657 lb. catch was vedien sion 
so that it received a mere $271.54 in equalization payments. 
Fishing, however, provides other usages to the Kayahna 
Area in addition to its commercial value. It is of value to the 
subsistence economy as country food. While exact figures are 
not available, an overall estimate based on community information 
is that fish form a substantial part of the country food, and 
country food contributes approximately 20-50% cor 4mone 5t0 «total 
food consumption, depending on the community. The third value 
of the fishery is in the income it brings into the Kayahna Area 


-from sports fishing/tourist camp operations. Currently, the 
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Big Trout Lake Band operates the Bugg River Camp fishing lodge 
and employs 10 local men through the summer months; the Camp 
made a, $10; '000<proére. in, Sol and $1000; t-ni-9 80; 2 ad -Ghough 
DIA underwrites much of the capital and operating costs. | 

The possible conflict between commercial fishing, domestic 
fishing and tourism does apply in the Kayahna communities 
presently involved in commercial fishing. The people in King- 
fisher, for ‘exanple) "arestrnying inoteto rely? too shear) yon 
commercial fishing because they want to conserve fish for their 
own” use-as' countrys food. ‘They are thinking more of becoming 
involved in tourism, and since MNR policy is to have one or the 
other, the=commnunity as) leaning; in: they direction of tourism. 
This may be! al wise) policy im? the! long wunero if.a<sport fishery, 
tourist operation is well-promoted and managed it could bring in 
much additional income and generate much-needed employment. Ast 
WPLUP Fisheries Technical Report No. 2 on Sport Fishing notes, 
non-resident and resident (not including Native users) together 
contributed $9.2 million per year to the economy of the West 
Patricia Planning Area. This is greatly in excess of the curreng@ 
value to West Patricia of the commercial fishery. A major questi 
for Kayahna communities, however, is whether they want to me 
in this type of service (versus productive) industry and whether 


! 
they feel then can contain the possible negative effects of tourdl 
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in their communities, 


The WPLUP Fisheries Technical Report No. 2 also points out 


that in some cases in the West Patricia Planning Area, the maxi- 


mum sustained yield (according to MNR quotas) is currently being 
Pemovediby sporti fishingvalone.a This would imply either that 
sports fishing and commercial fishing are incompatible at their 


mecurrent levelssorr-that the quotas are too? low., Walleye), for 


mexampie, is the most often caught~™species, one of the most 
haghniyevalued fish’ for both commercial »and Sport fishermen 
laccording tothe Faunalb Species list an,pages I15-16)\)) but-it is 
only the third most prevalent species among all those in the 
lakes of the West Patricia Area. 
These are the existing and potential conflicts between 
commercial and domestic and sport fishing that an-~economic 


development plan must attempt to reconcile. 
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TABLE #21 
ACTUAL POUNDS & ESTIMATED ACTUAL VALUE 


INDIVIDUAL »9FISHERIES 
LST2S1977" 


Actual Pounds 


DL 


Community Lo Fiz i973 1974 Lo75 1976 ee S's, 

Wunnumun ... 43,955 35% 506 26, L686 25,669 Ze poe 30,550 
Kingfisher Ma oe OF Soe Loyd 9,026 9,900 Li;OrSs 
Kassbonika 14,, 53 28,486 0 0 14,600 LBitee4 
Teta lL 39,762 Tay aee 399 282 34,695 Soa 63,594 

Estimated Actual Value 

Community LOZ 1973 1974 195 1976 Lote 

Wunnumun_, $6,252 ~S14¢,069 SlOT270 “SlLIPSte-OS1S 2204 S29 son 
Kingfisher 4.852 4,010 57205 4,084 S876 7,904 
Kassabonika Je 4 RAS he) 0 0 6,434 6,950 
Total $44) 335 
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Source: (West Patricia Land»Use (Plan Background Paper, Tee 
Faunal Species: Commercial and’ Sport Fish. 


Predators 
Compeutors 


Breeding / 
Reproduction 


Sensitivity Une bs mat 


Brook Salv-elinus clear, coo) shallow gravel beds spawn Sept -Oct carmvorous Predators: changes in water spor fish 
Trout fonnnalis (20°). well in streams. Mav spawn | egg incubation wide vanety mainly birds temp. or quality 
oxygenated in shallow parts of 50-100 days of fish, also and/or loss of 
streams and lakes if there 1s depending on temp. | insects, piscivorous spawning habitat 
a lakes spnng upwelling or a limited species due to siltation, 
moderate custent. cannabalism. shanng channelization, __ 
Upper lethal limit for same impounding. 
developing eggs 11.7°C. habitat diverting. etc. 
mink, otter, overpopulation 
etc, 
Lake Salve hnus deep, clear large boulder or spawn Sept -Oct. mainly ege extreme)y sensitive | commercia! and 
Trout namaycush | cold lakes rubble bottom in depths | actual time vanes carmvorous predation by to changes in water | spor fish 
generally prefer less than 12 meters. widely with lautude | food chosen whitefish, chemistry. loss of 
10°C temp. rarely in nvers. tempandlakesize | largely on burbot, cisco, spawning beds 
summer in & topography basis of etc. through siltation. 
hypolimion (20- incubation time 4-5 | availability. Generally lower 
60 meters) months. egg hatch productivity, very 
March-Apnil. suscepuble to 
overharvest 
cottaging 
Lake Coregonus generally, deep hard or stoney bottom spawn Oct-Nov. bottom Predators: €gg incubation temp | most valuabie 
White- clipeaformis | cold lakes occasionally over hatch Apr.-May. egg| feeders trout, pike, less than 8-9°C commercial frest 
Fish summer in sand in depths less temp must be kept invertebrates burbot, Lemp. sensitive. water fish limite: 
hypolimion close than & meters& temps | low (8°C) fishes and walleye. other sportfish value ir 
to bottom less than 8°C. occasionally whitefish. NW Ontano 
occasionally eges. 
found in warm } 
shallow lakes 
in NW Ontano. 
Cinco Coregonus large schools vanety of bottoms spawn Oct.-Nov. basically Predators: egg incubation commercial fish 
artedu in deep lakes prefer gravel or eggs hatch plankton. some | trout, pike, fish predation bait fish (frozen 
stone. shallow water shortly after insect, larvae perch, water fluctuation ciscos used for la» 
(3 meters, temp less breakup. some fish, atincubauion trout fishing! 
than 5°C) bottom walleve, 
feeders etc, 
Northern | Esox clear, warm, slow heavily vegetated spawn Apr.-May. omnivorous predation water fluctuation | sport fish 
Pike lucus meandenng. fiood plain of rivers. incubation 12-14 carmivores. main) al egg incubavon 
heavily vegetated marshes & bays davs at 17-20°C. 90% fish. on spawning 
nvers or warm shallow water (2-5 also frogs : 
weedy bays. limited| meters) crayfish, mice | bears. eagles, 
only by lack of & ducklings osprey, eggs and 
spawning habitat or young eaten by 
over wintenng other fish 
congdtions 
Muskel- | Esox wamm, heavily heavily vegetated spawn late Apr. Predators: water fluctuation sport fish 
lunge masguinonge| vegetated lakes, flooded areas less early May pike, perch & al egg incubation 
stumpy, weedy than lm deep opumum | incubation 8-14 
bavs and slow temp. 12-13°C davs at 12-17C 
heavily vegetated 
nvers 
| Goldeve |Htodon quet turbid pools in turbid nvers spawn May-June no strong Predators water fluctuation commercia! fist. 
aloso.ides water of large or backwater lakes or incubauon 12-14 food walleve, pike, al ege incubauon limited spor 
nvers, smal] ponds on nvers. davs. preference. sauger, occa: value 
lakes ponds & often feed sion ally birds 
marshes, muddy at surface in of prey. 
shallow or larger summer. 
Jakes over winter 
in deeper parts of 
nvers and lakes 
White Catostomus |warmer. shallow shallow, gravelly spawn May-June bottom Predators high tolerance for some commence 
Sucker lcommerson: |lakes or bavsand streams above 10°C. incubation time feeders, pike water quality limited ad Rabe 
. |tnbutary nvers also lakes margins, 6-1] davs. 3% mainly muskellunge change ege Not extremely 
of larger lakes quiet areas & blocked sumival from invertebrate basses, walleye, | incubation valuable Otten 
streams egg to migrant fry. larvae. burbot, other wasted 
piscivorous 
species, mink, 


otter, osprey, 
etc. 
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Habitat Breeding i Predaton 
Adult Soacefane Reproducuon Food Compeutors Sensitivity Cor 
deep, cool lakes shallow (1-4 ft.) sand spawns mid winter predator Predators competes directly coarse fish 
occesionally large, | and gravel, bays or under ice Nov.-May.| larvae when | perch. smelt, with lake trout hmited commercial 
cool, nvers. gravel shoals (5-10 ft.) incubation time young Competitors and whitefish use 
summers in temp 5-1.5°C. 30 davs. hatch Exclusively | lake trout water 
hy pol mion. upper Feb.-June fish when whutefish fluctuation 
hirmit 28°C. adult 
occasionally 
CISCO Eggs. 
adaptable vanety| shallows of lakes, spawns Apr.-May insect larvae | Predators: stunted growth in limited spon 
of habitat tnbutanes, rooted depending upon larger invert-{ almost all crowded and commercia! fish. 
condvon & vegetation, submerged water temp. ebrates, fish, | warm to coo] populations. 
water quality brush fallen trees, incubation time plankton. water pred- 
(up to 30°C). occasionally sand and 8-10 days, eggs atory fish 
shallow water gravel. semni- buoyant. Compentors: 
habitats - brook trout 
preferred. cisco, whitefish, 
young pickerel 
large, shallow shoals of grave] to spawns May-June. feed in upper | Predators wind, waves & temp] sport and 
lakes, turbid with | rubble in large incubation time 25- | levels of pike, walleve, fluctuation at commercial fish 
colloidal clay. turbid lakes or 29 days. lake (top Competitors: incubation time. 
Also large turbid turbid nvers. 6m). plank- | pike, walleve, 
nvers. temp 3-6°C. depth ton, larvae, goldeve, white- 
5-3.5 meters. insects, fish. | fish. 
rocky & sandy nests on sandy, grave) spawns June, insects, Predators: temp. or water level | lumited distnbution 
areas of lakes or rocky bottom of incubation ume crayfish, perch, sunfish, | change at north of CNR tracks 
and nvers in lakes & rivers, usually 4-10 days. fish catfish, suc- incubation time. therefore hmited 
shallow water. near protecuon of kers, rock bass sport valve in 
rocks, shoak. rocks, logs or submerged Compeutors: planning area 
talus slopes, vegetation | rock bass, 
orsubmerged sunfish. 
logs. 
wide habitat rocky areas in white spawn Apr.-May. predaton Predators: overharvest. highly valued 
tolerance. water below incubavon time diet, invert pike, density on commercia} and 
prefer large, impassable falls and 12-18 days ebrates, muskellunge, spawning grounds sport fish 
shallow, turbid dams in nvers or boulder fish, etc. perch, walleve, | e€g& 
lakes (Secci 1- to coarse gravel shoals sauger, buds of incubation. 
2m.) of lakes. prey ,some 
mammals 
Compeutors. 
perch, sauger, 
whitefis a. 
Ae See 
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2 6 Liv due PM Uno. OU0 tas 

As indicated in the previous section, people in the 
Ka yahna Area contend that low quotas ees SE by MNR (combined 
with other factors such as high transportation costs) make” 
commercial fishing unworthwhile. MNR uses the morphoedaphic 
index (MEI) to determine the maximum yield or quota on each 
lake. ‘There is debate among fish biologists as to the appro- 
priateness and the reliability of using the MEI as an indicator 
of yield .on which to, base the quota for. commercial’ and/or sport 
fishing. This section of the report will summarize the argument? 


| 


on both sides of this debate. 


The arguments in support of the MEI are contained in an | 


article by Ryder, Kerr,,.Loftus and Regier), "The, Morphoedapnia 


Index, A Fish Yield Estimator: Review and Evaluation", which 


—S— eee eee 


of Canada. Ryder, in particular, was instrumental in developing 
the method. 

In its simplest form, MET is the expression of the-rela aa 
ship between fish productivity and abiotic factors: it is the | 
ratio of total dissolved solids to the mean depth of the water — 


body. in. question. . The total dissolved ‘solids are’ determined 


by filtering and evaporating a water sample from the lake; 
| 
the residue is dried and weighed to determine the total dissolve¢ 


solids. The mean depth is determined by dividing the volume of 


ae 8 


a lake by its area. 


the authors state that, despite or perhaps because of its 
Eee "The model adequately forecasts yield statistics for 
tes Varlery OF fisheries; of varying species GCOMpPOSLeELON, among 
@ set of diatferingclimatic regimes." Tey Lee tia ene Mert 
seems to be appropriate in indicating the degree of human aC Vity 
allowable on a given lake, therefore, they imply that the MEI can 
Dermused tO develop fisheries policy. They identify ‘that the great 
heed” for "the MET is “to estimate the “standing stocks of marine 
organisims in water bodies. However, they also admit that the 
Popes a conservative yield estimator, that is, that 1€ typically 
underestimates the amount of fish a given body of water will yield. 

The arguments against the validity of the MEI aSra=Lrsn viele 
Pridicator are contained—im-a~-report-forcrand—Couner!Tréea ty—No. 
3 by Professor Thomas Alcoze, Department of Native Studies, 
University of Sudbury, entitled “Summary of the Biological 
Research Conducted on the Commercial Fishery of Shoal Lake, 
Ontario". Professor Alcoze was requested by the Shoal Lake Bands 
to research the ecological implications of the commercial fisheries 
operated at Shoal take. and) in particular, to “examine tie manage— 
ment of fish populations by the use of-quotca—systeme. *“In a phone 
Ponversation in rebruary 1981, Professor -Alcoze-—idicated—that 


very little had resulted from his initial research and his 


lRyder, etal.,.pg. 684. 
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recommendations for further action and that MNR had attempted 
to discredit, his arguments .on the basissel Nie imiaii fications, 
He, felt there was.a,lesson.in»this. for other Bands, 


Professor Alcoze's arguments against. the validity of the 


MEI can be summarized in five major points: 


1) the original intent of the MEI was to compare the 


productivity of avset of, Jakes in thewboreal wedgion ofaGeracda. 


Therefore, itwis,questiona ble wwhether this. sang leemechiecdeas | 
adequate as an estimator of a single species of fish from one 
specific lake rather than as a comparative estimate of overall | 


productivity of a number of lakes (which was its original intent) 


2). the.simplicity.of the ragio vi teuses,, (20factens- saris 


total dissolved solids and sthe meansdspthy ofwthe lake) throws its 


reliability into question.asa.measuring devicess.0ther abiotic 


| 
| 
factors such as mean summer temperature, flushing rate, total | 
alkalinity, etc,..are not included .in the Melo caleulation being mam 


used by MNR but should be in order to provide a reliable estimate 


MNR considers only the mean depth and the total dissolved solids, 


and assumes the homogeneity of environmental conditions of all | 
lakes examined. 
3) the MEI does not account for the effect of additional 


dissolved solids associated with human influence. 
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4) natural variations of phosphorus and other chemical 
components of aquatic ecosystems will introduce error in the 


calculations. Yet MNR does not take theca cher: ote Lico 
aecount. 

5) MEI predictions should not be considered reliable 
unless combined with other biotic factors which also determine 
Make productivity. According to another biologist, Oglesby, 
Baerejane.tworemethods of determining fish yield: a) estimate 
Be. Standing ¢rop and b) annual productivity. The first is more 
Beliable because of greater spatial and. temporal coverage. MET 
Beenoulconsidered to be an estimate of standing crop: mud 
measures biomass, not standing stocks. 

Based on those criticisms, Professor Alcoze recommends 1) 
that MEI be used with other methods, and that standing crop 
estimates should ~ used in developing quotas. For the Shoal 
Take fishermen, he recommended that a mark-recapture method of 
measuring/weighing fish will determine the standing crop on which 
Bae quote can be set, and 2) that. fishermen's) input, from their 
knowledge of their commercial catches (data on age distribution, 
sex ratios, size and reproductive conditions, etc.) will provide 
insight into the condition of the fish populations. 

Tae implications “for Kayahna fishermen is that the basis on 
which quotas are set by MNR can be scientifically challenged. 


4 


This will depend on what priority the communities want to place 


ae 


on commercial fishing. In addition, they can and should have 
input“inte the determination. of the: quotas unrough their sown 


extensive knowledge of the fish populations in their lakes. 
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2.2.4 Recommendations 


As far as commercial fishing is concerned, the future looks 
promising. Increased population pressure and pollution to the 
south mean that production will have to move further and further 
north. If demand remains the same, then prices will stabilize 
Meoeperiiaps rise inthe, future if the. supply. shrinks due.to the 
Gepletionof southern and world fish stocks. -If PEP ons are 
Organized, then, there is a chance they can increase their revenues 
Po chis Situation. 

However, it is very clear that commercial fishermen in the 
Kayahna Area have much working against them. First of all, it 
is an operational policy of MNR that sports fishing is to take 
priority over commercial fishing. Southern Canadian and American 
tourist camp operators are looking to establish themselves in 
Pie north as pollution and ‘logging/mineral activity destroy 
Pmetr operations in the south... The isolation factor, works’ in 
Mevanna’s fayour in this instance. -But increasing sports fishing 
mri)! conflict with both commercial and subsistence use of che 


resource unless Kayahna communities are clear about what priority 


they will give to each useage, and where each will take place. 


bs Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna Council decide 
whieh prtority will be assigned to each of the three useages of 


5 Meapaiit «tk lei thks en oh gal 


the. fishery: subsistence, comm 2tal. ona 


If the Kayahna Council decides that it wants to revitalize 
the commercial fishery, then the issues discussed in the followir 


section may provide some information on how to do so. 


Revitalizing the; Commercial Fishery 


The central issues in the revitalization of the commercial 


fishery are control and organization. 


A picture of the controlling factors. in the present situ- 


ation in the Kayahna Area is the following: 


MNR 


Sets quotas 
Licensing 
PE es ee 
Other sub- 
Sidies 
Regulations 
(net & hook 


size, se@a- 
SOHS,;, CEC.) 


Zena Wkeh respect to vcontrol, we recommend that Kayahna ftshermen 


decide whitch of the above factors they should 


control over. 


Council develop strategies as to how they can 
Time and again we have heard how the quotas imposed by 
MNR make fishing uneconomic for the fishermen. 


morphoedaphic index 


DIA 


Subsidies 


In: @eacreLon: 


(MET) 


FEMC 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Packing 


Proce ss= 
ing 
Marketing 
Pr yea ng7, 
Negotia- 
tions with . 
buyers 


Payment | 


to determine the'quotas, 


AIRLINES 


have input into and 


we recommend that the ftshermen and 
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KAYAHNA FISHERMEN 


Community decides 
fishes and where 


Fishermen decide 
whether and how th 
Organize themselve 


MNR uses the 


but there are | 
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a number of scientific reasons why this method should be questioned 
as a fish-yield estimator. The fishermen themselves have the 
best knowledge of the fish patterns in the area and should have 


anput ,into determining the quotas. 


3. A. Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna fishermen in 
conjunetton with a fishertes biologist conduct their own research 
(perhaps of the mark-recapture method) to determine the fish 
yteld tn their lakes and the extent to which the fisheries can 

im De commercially exploited. ».Such information can be used to 


establish their own quotas. 


Such a community-based research project is bound to be 


discredited unless undertaken with a degree-certified fisheries 


biologist. But an attempt to do this must also be accompanied 
by concerted action and support on the part of Treaty #9, because 


it is challenging MNR DOLUCY.. 


3. B. Therefore, we recommend that Kayahna fishermen work through 
Treaty #9 in conducting their research and pressuring for changes 
to MNR quotas. 

As Table 22 shows, there are differences between freight 
costs and Freight Equalization Assistance Payments which often 
work against the fishermen. As F.E.A.P. tS given only tor the 
lower-paid species, it results in fishermen either bearing the 
total costs of the higher-priced species (despite ever-increasing 


s 


Peensportation costs) or being, forced) togiashsror the lowerspriced 


| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
if 
i 
i 
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species.” “This calis® into question the-operation Of the -F 2 mole 


as well-as other subsidies to”°fishermen (such as DIA). 


4. Therefore, we recommend that the Kayahna fishermen and 
Counetl work through Treaty #9 itn revtewing the current levels 


and” pOlveves..Op—-l.. Lon ovl< QGNa -ViAneuvevates. TRS -CcOUula aoe be | 


done as part of examining the Federal Provinetal Resource 


ee ee me ee me es ee ee eae ae ea ee eee ee a = 


| Community members in the Kayahna Area and elsewhere in 
North West Ontario have expressed much dissatisfaction with the 
operation of the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation. Some 
complaints are: spoilage _at«the docks when fishiis@shipped oon 
weekends and not taken care of; high cullage on the part of 
FFMC employees at the packing/processing plants; extreme delays 
in receiving cheques. Other fisheries have pulled out of the 
Corporation, but only after intensive Lobbying. before i. caa 
Duit oul, ECE RE fishermen must consider how far-it can take 
over the functions set out in the chart above. They must also 
have a thorough knowledge of their resource base and its commer- 


Cla Wiabi tatty. 


5._.Theréefore, we recommend that, 1m conjunction with reseaver 
into the fren-ytvetda potential 1vselys, and Win leroying fo 
Preaey #9 for changes at the provinctat and federal levers, jie 

Kayahna Counctl study the extent to whteh the commercial fishery} 


1 


can be made economically vtable in the Kayahna Area. Specifically 


| 
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the Council will need to know such things as the inventory of 
equipment in the communities, financing possibilities through 
subsidies, grants and loans, how to organize transportation in 


and out of the communities more efficiently so as to cut costs, 


how to organize the fishing process itself more efficiently, etc. 


I I a a a a Na aM ee eee 


The second central issue in the revitalization of the 


pommercial fishery is organization. -Without appropriate organ- 


ization, it will be impossible to take control of the commercial 
fishery. 

By themselves at the community level, fishermen are separ- 
ated and almost powerless to make changes. At the Kayahna Area 
level they can begin to share information, ideas and resources 
mn Oragder tO increase their productivity and their eee And, 
as the above summary has attempted to point out, such action at 
the local level must be accompanied by action at the Treaty #9 
levete®and possibly at'the provincial leévels».“We? can) make: a 
| comparison with trapping here. Trappers have organized them- 

selves co-operatively or through a body such as OTA to increase 


their share of the market and therefore their returns. 


6. Therefore, we recommend that Kayahna fishermen begin to 

- organize themselves into Fishermen's Counetls to share tnform- 
ation, resources, and strategtes for the development of the 
commercial fishery. We further recommend that these Councils begin 
Ho work with the other PDA's within Treaty #9 to develop a fisher- 


men's organization for common action and support. 


ena 


2.3 Subsistence and Commercial rorestiry 


2.3.1 Climate and--SoidhConsitderatzons 


‘Coniferous trees, principally black spruce and jack pine, 


predominate in the boreal forest of this region. In the Big 


Trout Lake Area specifically, mixed stands of white and black 


spruce; “balsam fir, trembling aspen, balsam poplar occur on 


warmer than normal sites. Black spruce is the common species on 


both the well-drained and poorly-drained sites. Closed forests 


can develop whenever soil depth is sufficient. Black spruce | 
predominates with jack pine in the uplands and tamarack in the | 
poorly-drained lowlands. The Hudson's Bay Lowlands to the 

north is covered by swamp, bog and muskeg. There is hardly an 
area that has not been touched by fire. Extensive portions of 
the Planning area are characterized by poor drainage and stagnant 
water, leading to swamps, bogs, and fens. Natural disruptive 


elements such as wildfire, blowdown and insects and diseases 1 


t 
| 
} 


occur so often that few areas can progress to the point where the 
Support a_final Stage, of stable “sel l-perpetua bing na vowel) ame 
fact, it takes 100 years to progress from a recent burn through 


a pioneer community to a well-developed secondary community. | 


A central» quéstion,- then,“ is\whether or not*'thel tones tz am 


should be’ regarded as a renewable resource northyoet S50, because 


of the lengthy time necessary for its regeneration in the severe | 


climatic and soil conditions. 


—————— 
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Pee Our ent Extent 


The areas in the Kayahna Area having greatest) £6resitry 
potential appear to be Wunnumun Lake, Long Dog Lake and Kassa- 
‘bonika, although every community has its own sawmill or at least 
access to one, most of which seem to be in operating order. 

The logging/sawmill operation at Wunnumun lake employsel2 
men with an operating budget of $33,084.80. rt Suppidés 4-5,000 
Sawn logs a year for local usé. Housing starts through ithe Band 
Housing Program averaged five per year for the last several years, 
Wire preterence tor frame—type Of? constrhetiony 

The Long Dog logging/sawmill operation supplies sawlogs and 
lumber for Big Trout Lake and employs six men. Pulpwood-sized 
timber used for building logs is in good supply in the area. 
Fuelwood is cut to supplement the oil to heat the school. The 
shoreline needs to be cruised to assess the potential in the area. 
1978 housing ‘starts were 11 frame—style buildings ;:1977: housing 
Starts were 4 log-buildings! There is a*sdélar kilap for idrying 
logs currently under construction. 

The logging/sawmill operation at Kassabonika is administered 
by the Band Council and the six men workers are hired through Job 
Creation Branch. The community considers having the operation 
run independently as an economic development priority. Housing 
starts in the last two years have been 7-8 houses per year. 


Logging is carried out during both summer and winter and supplies 
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are brought in’ from Wunnumun Lake and Pickle Lake by tractor 
train and anrenast. 

ae sawmill at Angling Lake is 4 miles from the village 
and-Logs, fromthe -shorelineware used Abo. suppl waa tC Abele will be 


necessary to go further ina few years to maintain the wood 


supply. 


The Kingfisher Lake logging/sawmill operation employs eigh 


men and has a 4-year supply of sawlog_ material within 3/4 miles 


thescommunity: eFourdhouses -weresbualtein, 1978... Transportacaon 


of sawlogs and fuelwood is a problem here as with the other 
communities. 

As Table 25 shows, the Kayahna communities (without Long 
Dog, for which no figures were available) used 188,000 gallons o 
we heatingz oll; ateat cost of 1$259;;990.tne Lo Le Sete abhes commune cms 
wanted: tos réplace therm ireiaancey on, ampor ted nes tingsodwiwiel 
reliance on local timber, they would have had to cut approximate 
2,113 cords of spruce for their heating use in 1977. This would 


have prevented the value of the imported heating oil (approxi- 


mately $259,990) from being spent outside the Kayahna Area and 


would have had the added advantage of generating needed employme: 


within the communities. { 
Using Blair's figures for the 18 reserve communities in th 
Sioux Lookout District, we can estimate that the Kayahna Area 


communities consumed approximately 28% of the totals for all 
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the communities. Table 26 , Estimated Amount of Cordage Needed 
to Supply Kayahna Area Needs, is adapted from his district-wide 
figures on this basis. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
tables: is that there would be substantial-savings to all the 
communities if wood were supplied locally for construction needs 
(mainly housing but also for the furniture shop) for household 
euel wood, amd to replace” current reliancé on imported heating 
O11. Blair estimates, for example, that the;18 communities would 
save in total $1,541,756 on imported lumber and heatingjoil in 
Pewoeirmeney were to relyton Local timbérjtom their construction 
ena energy needs. “Wel-could, therefore, estimatesthat for 1977 
the Kayahna communities could have saved $431,692 on imported 
Memes, apa Gai if they had Deen self-sufficient in timber 


resources in these areas. 
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TABLE 726 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF CORDAGE NEEDED TO SUPPLY 
KAYAHNA AREA NEEDS FOR: * 


a Ni ee ee ie ee 


‘ Constructionl Heating O11 Household SAGE 
Year Lumber? Replacement$ & Fuel wood Total _wéoa4 
1977 474 SpuLS 4,200 Si Yow Sis 
ANS es) 493 apes the tes 4,368 LP Ooo nig one fal 
1979 o13 2 pee 5 4,543 7, 34% ee 
1980 534 25078 AX oer Pld oer be: Pim 8) 
igezemk Spsys. 2,471 4,914 retec4w) 3.026 
oS! Bal J. Pree w Ae so pape eligi ors Aish: elle he S| 
O83 600 eek Se Pe Diy oe Spake w Bez 
1984 624 PRIM isk) SOs ore jell Spas 
USTs te. 649 PP oe 1U Ra Sy lA 9,288 yp poke) 
1986 oy es) | 37006 Dy Me 9,660 57 68i 
1987 702 37 126 6,218 10,046 3,828 


*Adapted from John H. Blatt WOb.. Crt. Taplems. sour aa6 


tassumes projected growth rate at 5% per year 


“assumes equal heating efficiency 


3Blair's personal estimate 


4rotal of columns 2 & 3 (replacement for imported construction 
lumber and heating oil) 


nee) 


2.3.3 Recommendations 

Due sho the, problems Of. ITOrest Tregeneratiou a= well as 
eae a eee and labour costs, large scale industriar deveror- 
ment,of the sforestry .,esource ts veryeunlikely jy the Kayahna 
region. As the following Ministry of Natural Resources maps 
show, the generalized forest capability of the Kayahna Area is 
low and the major areas committed to timber production are well 
toethe south-of the, zegion. 

However, local,meeds are already being met by peeviaing 
wood in two important. areas: 

1) as an energy source, through providing firewood; the 
species left behind by loggers now appear favourable for energy 
production; 

2)n an building ee ee ; | 

Imibotlh cases ,relocal forestry development generates local 
employment and also reduces high import costs 

In addition, one spin-off production enterprise has de- 
veloped from theselinitiatives. The rurnpluce Pecrce yer ore 
Trout Lake is producing goods for llocali‘sale., AtCtene meter, |. 
the jack pine and other materials needeédiin production is 
imported from Thunder’ Bay. A’ 1972 Evaluation or the Wunnumun , 
oe Forestry fOperatrvons jindicates that @here is Good tquslicy 


jack pine in the area; around.the reserve, although it had not 
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Been used up to that time. YTheltsolag-KibmeataLong Dog is an 

attempt to provide the factory with. local wood, although it 

will be some time before production needs are worked out. 
Clearly, the Kayvahna Area communities have already made 


positive steps toward the development; of their forestry potential 


Poe thie aim of increasing their internal self-sufficiency. “A 
number of further steps can be taken in this direction. In 
particular, 


l. We recommend that the communities investigate converting 
pieitYr heating source from tmported heating otl to loeal ‘timber. 
[merinvcerest of |\local people and costewof doing..somneed to be 
Boploredy asswetl.as an estimation ofathei amount needed and) the 
Peper: ty fom expansion toO-supply this needtom thelpart ef Local 
logging and sawmilling operations. 


2. We recommend that local people identify what other productive 
enterprises are ey abe for justia timver, Gnd “that feasapiueey 
eta. Os be undertaken to determine the capability of local timber 
reserves to respond tothese needs. 

Further recommendations will be made with respect to for- 
estry and agricultural together, at the end .of .2.4 *Subsignence 


and Commercial Agriculture. 
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2.4) “Subsistence and? Commercial Agmicui tie 
2.4.1 Climate and Soil Cohetuerat offs 

The potential for agriculturat-developmen’ is, “at best, 
limited in the Kayahna “Area.g .ine- west Patricia Area shas one of 
the léast |\favoured "growing? seasons in Ontanio; approximately 
130-170 days per year, which is modified locally by differences 
in land forms, presence of large waterbodies and local variations 
in soil materials. The growing season is generally considered 
to begin and @€nd at the average (date of Occurrence, Of Seeecc wane 
when the daily range in temperature is generally from freezing 
point to 12 °c. Thus, the 130-170 days per year growing season 
generally begins May lst/May 25th and ends September 30th/ 
October loth. 

The mean annual minimum temperature is one way to determine 
where plants of varying winter hardiness can be safely grown. TM 
: 


West Patricia study area as a whole has a mean annual minimum ) 


temperature of less than -4.5 [GF Which’ oreatly Dimi Gs "its 


possibilities.” “Frost, presents "an. ever-present.rask “even though 
the normal frost=free period ranges. from 108days in the southerl 
part of the West*Patricia Area’ ton /S*days or less in cie morc ouss 

Good "agricultural land is relatively scarce Ghvetne West 
Patricia Planning Area. In addition to climate, capability is | 


limited by drainage problems, shallow soils and low fertility. 
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The Canada Iand Inventory Program system has been used to class rry 
lands in the area by the MNR, but only a small portion of north 
west OneeeiG (in the southwest corner of the West Patricia 
Planning Area) has been surveyed to date. The map on page 129 
shows the generally low.agricultural capability of land in the 
Kayahna Area. According to this classification system, Classes 
1-4 are high capability agricultural lands, with Classes 5-7 

of decreasing capability.” Additional MNR criteria for agri- 
cultural lands establish that they must be a minimum of one 

merce ana prouuce agricultural ssales of at least.$1, 200. 
Mecoraeng tO thas criteria then,, some land may be technically 
Pecabie Of agrieultural production but becauseror its) smal 


size and isolated location not qualify as agraculgural lend 


under MNR criteria. 
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2.4.2 Historical Overview 


Historically, agricultural production in the Kayahna Area 
dates from the establishment of the Hudson's Bay Company post in 
the Big Trout Lake region in the early 1800's. The earliest Bay 
post, built in 1807 on the east’ ‘Side of Big Trout Lake, survived 
largely because of its dependence on local Indians for food and 
guiding. Gradually, the post's managers and men davai oped some 
small vegetable gardens to supplement their own diets and grew 
may tOr the horses and ‘cattle ‘they brought’ anto “the arearpUgrom 
personal communication with Ann Balmer, historical résearcher, 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation). Presumably, some agri- 
Sutcureal Errorts continued for Tocal “consumption “on An exper= 
imental and small-scale basis: by both Native and non-Native 
people in the following years. 

The next mention of specific efforts in this area refers 
is) the fact that potatoes were grown in the area as early as 
Pou individual and Community plots “existed -umtil "et Svenst 
Mel, according to the 1964° Big Trout Lake Prloet Study: 
ee.s Current Extent 

The agricultural background paper for the West Patricia 
Land Use Plan notes that Big Trout Lake has produced good potato 
crops in past years. One year, the crop amounted to over 500 


kilograms (1,100 lbs.) and was sold to community residents. 
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In.the past few years, efforts, have been made.ineseveral ° 


the Kayehna communities. to~revivepagricul tures poeroduction for 


ieee in.Big. Trout Lake, for,.example,.land. was cleared by# 
Eractor,on Post Isiand in-1979 with LEAP funding. A community 
garden inyKingfisher, Lake produced. potatoessthis year, 1ts.fircm 
in operation; next year, the, Cropero De. put. in wil) be stuvni pe. 
In Kassabonika, an attempt was made to start gardening with CEIC! 
money but was generally unsuccessful... Traditional. gardening hag 
throughout the years been initiated and encouraged in the area | 
by the Mennonite Church. 

Itubs, important..to note, that. agricultural: production, is 


identified as an economic development priority in two communitie 


according. to, thein,Socio—-Economic, Inventories: In eLong, Dog Take. 

. 
gardening and poultry raising are identified. /“Sin=Kassabonika, | 
r 


farming is among potential businesses identified as a second 
priority, after sawmilling/logging. There have been successful | 
attempts in other northern communities in animal husbandry: 


chickens have been raised at Sioux Lookout for their meat and 


eggs, and goats have provided milk and meat in Red Lake and 
Pickle Lake. These provide positive examples for people in 


the Kayahna Area. 
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2.4.4 Recommendations 


there” is™ potential for agricul turat development in the 
Ka yahna hiea, despite its low devel of os cane ea ey according 
to MNR and the Canada Land Inventory criteria, which are applied 
to land intended to produce agricultural commodities nik the 
market economy. In the Kayahna communities, however, the primary 
aim of agricultural production is rather import substitution-- 
to produce locally in order to decrease the’ high transportation 
costs of produce flown in from the south--and)> secondarily, for 
job-creation and profit-making. If this is, uandeed, the case 
fame chis needs to be clarified), then the strategy for agri- 
enuitural) production should be developed accordingly. The 
strategy chosen must also be appropriate to the local social 
Structures. -iin the .case..of eee ee for example, a possible 
cause of failure might have been that paying people to produce 
food caused: them to lose interest in food production and to view 
the endeavor mainly as a job-creation project. Traditionally, 
it was the chief who made the major decisions, so that payment 
of workers would upset the forms of social organization and 
traditional motivation. The implementation of the agricultural 
development plan, then, must accurately reflect ite veime and 


be in harmony with the local social organization, 
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Given, therefore, that there is somelagrreubtunal Gapasia 


lity. and that.there. has. been a.successful agricultural experienam 
in the.Kayahna Area, that there is an interest in some of the 


communities in developing their agricultural resources and that 


development and exchange of locally-produced agricultural product 
will help to stem an outflow of money from the communities for 
southern agricultural goods and keep more money circulating in 
the communities, 
1. We recommend that the Kayahna Council continue their attempts 
to hire, an,agra culturad) specialtyetiato, Wonk, with the. Counc, 1) ane 
people in the regton on 
the development of Kayahna land for agricultural pur- 
poses; and 


the development of tneome-aenerating and employment 


opportunities in the agricultural sector. 

The agricultural country food production (fish and wild 
meat) and forestry sectors of the Kavahna economy have in common 
that increased production in their sectors can help build the 
self-sufficiency of the Kavahna region by decreasing their 
dependence on southern sources for subsistence goods. Kavahna 
people will benefit because*more money will be Genewarved arc 


kept circulating in the communities. Therefore, 


2. We reeommend that a detailed import substitution study be 


earried out tn the Kayahna communittes for the aartcultural, 
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Bountry.7ood production (fishaand wald meatj, and,.forestry.sec- 
Mecors...In particular, we recommend that thts study make recom- 


mendations for: 


. the development of a transportation/distribution network 


| that will examine how local resources can be exchanged 
eyawsola among. the communtties,. as well jas between tie 
communities and the south; and 

. the development of Kayahna control over its nesources, 
so that Kayahna people, not southern enterprises, bene- 


fUteadromcineregased Local production. 
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3, An integrated Development ian | 


The sector-by-sector approach in the foregoing pages shoul 


not turn the Kayahna Council aside from the vital necessity of 


an integrated development plan, avoiding possible land-use 


Conbilices. 

The most important balance that must be struck is between | 
the: “traditrona land ithe »modernicsectors of «the economy. Treaty : 
in its submission to the Royal Commission on the Northern Enviro 


ment noted .the Native: preference ‘for the) traditional economy. 
{ 
Peter Usher notes that the central issue is not an either/or cho} 


either the traditional or ‘the ‘modern, but the sntegraticonvo: sos 


two into the dual economy; he adds that it is also a question of 


| 
« | 


what forms of ownership and control are part of the dual econom@ 


If the people of the Kayahna Area wish to continue their traditip 
| 
economy, it is imperative that they control the exploitation of 
the non-renewable resource sector on their lands; otherwise, the 


| 
| 
| 


run the risk of having the non-renewable resource sector ruin th 
Capability of the’ land to support the traditional economy), on aa 
one hand, and of gradually eroding their traditional bush skills} 


they themselves become involved in the non-renewable resource s@e 
{ 
| 


on the other hand. The dual economy can be a solution to modern, 
ization as long as the modern sector serves the traditional unde” 


Kayahna control. 
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An additional dilemma is posed by the need to modernize the 
traditional economy. What forms will such modernization take? 
Will Ser 71 oS improvements, coupled with increased population, 
result in increased pressure on the resource base, leading to res 
Pnevitable destruction? 

A second balance to be struck is between the productive 
and service sectors of the Kayahna economy: the ens commun-—- 
ities must decide which projects they will undertake in each. 

In the productive sector, new wealth is created in the form of 
Bocas production; for example; furs, handicrafts,” furneeure, 
makeqd goods. En the case of such production being sold” outside 
the communities, new dollars are brought back into the Kayahna 
Area; in the case of such production being sold within the commun- 
meies, focal production acts as’ "import substitution ™;-thetsis, 

it prevents money from leaking out of the Kayahna community by 
providing goods that ordinarily need to be imported from the 
outside (for example, furniture, vegetables, wood for fuel instead 
Ber olt, etc.). 

Within the service sector, services are provided but goods 
are not produced. Already existing money Keeps circulating in 
the communities by being spent on services ordinarily not provided 
ie all, or provided outside the communities, or provided for the 
benefit/profit of people in businesses outside the community. An 


. atk 
example of the first 1s a laundromat;..o£f the second, 25 
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restaurant/coffee shop; and of the third, is an airline and a m 


New jobs may occur, but they are created through some combinatic 


of subsidy and revenues from services provided to people who wil 


Day =tO se seem. 
The dilemma for the Kayahna communities is that there are 
generally not enough resource. funding and trained people to 
undertake all or even many of the kinds of development projects 
mentioned above in the productive and service sectors. Therefa 


it is necessary that you make decisions as to what kinds of 


development projects will have priority. The Kayahna communitié 
must make these decisions considering what projects are most 


compatible with the interests.and skills of YOUr people, and @ 


also what will further the long-term control of your land and 


resources. When it comes to a decision between spending time as 
| 
resources on getting an airline established or getting more peol 


out,to. the traplines; which,.will,.you.choose? 


The concept of multiple land-use also applies to the varilt 


} 
\ 


sectors within the renewable resource economy. Among a number fi 


possible. conflicts. that should be discussed as the. Band’ makes ik 
decisions regarding economic development priorities are: | 
1) conflict between tourism and logging; 
2) conflict between sport and commercial fishing; 


3) conflict between domestic (subsistence) and commercial 


fishing; 
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4) conflict between logging and trapping. 


With respect to conflict between logging and trapping in 


particular, it is clear that government legislation and management 
programs regard logging as the priority because of its greater 
importance to the revenues of the province. In the Kayahna Area, 
a conflict between the two will most likely not take place ina 
major way because there will not be large-scale logging here as 
there is to the south. However, the Kayahna Area land-use plan 
mastestit i consider the nature of the impact of small-scale, 
Porev=Vse cutting on. furbearers. . It should be: possible to 
consider the collective economic benefits of both activities, but 
Pevindeeledr’ priority to trapping with other Jand uses fitting 
Mae sine tact that there are multiple Land. uses should not blind 
the communities to the fact that priorities must be made because 
of potential conflicts between competing uses. 

Pere Of the, problem is that weny ela tole@research has been 
Bene on the impact. of forestry on furbearers, Wheat is*cliear is 
that both logging and forest fires decrease fur production signif- 
icantly in the early years after the disturbance. A general 
conclusion is that logging will change the age distribution of 
Phew forest relative to that with fire control only. “The applica- 
tion of logging at the maximum rate compatible with sustained 
yield will result ina trapping harvest value about 10% lower than 


the natural situation. Of course, this applies generally although 
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the effect on any one trapline might be drastic. 
In addition to the traditional and modern/industrial secto 
of the economy, there isa third ”sector, which 2s" thevstate- 
subsidized sector. The essential question here is, can the ‘Kaya 
Area communities ever be self-sustaining? Can the renewable, 
non-renewable and self-sufficient production sectors (assuming 
they are controlled locally) provide for most of the needs of the 
people in the Area? The State sector consists of transfer payme 
(welfare, pensions, unemployment insurance, etc.), the provision 
of services for Treaty Indians, job creation programs; but it cam 
also include government subsidies for the productive sector, 
such as commercial trapping, fishing, logging, etc. For each of 
the productive sectors, the Kayahna Council should consider how 


far each can be pushed toward self-sufficiency, and what role 


supsiaLres should play in this: 


~~ -- 


Beis SEs Cet. he Forks ety 
tpy Lois Mombourquette 
E Pikangikum trappers netted $68,000 

* from fur sales over a four week period 

’ €rom mid-October to mid-November, Chief 
J.J. Suggashie recently reported. Commun- 
ity sources vary in their estimates, but 
most claim their fur income at least 
doubled owing to a switch in major sel- 
jing from local buyers to the Ontario 
Trappers’ Association (OTA) out of North 
Bay. ~.- , 

OTA in conjunction with Sioux Lookout 


i pers and to do a one-time-only pick-up of 
, furs for the December fur auction in 

j North Bay. The trip may alter signifi- 
r-caritly the course of future fur sales in 


i. Pikangikunm. 


ver 
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Pikangikum received the opportunity 
to have the OTA visit because it was the 
‘only northern reserve to specify trap- 
ping as a priority concern in their long 
t range economic planning to Indian Affairs. 
, Trapping is a priority for Pikangikum be- 
¥ cause a majority of the community has no 
fother gainful employment. Indian Affairs’ 
Economic Development Advisor Kai Koivuko- 
ki remarked that in respect to fur sales 
“the evidence was that Pikangikum and Pop- 
lar Rill were two areas where people did 
mot understand their options." Pikangikum 
thas an airstrip and is a fairly central 
;community. They submitted a proposal to 
tDepartment of indian Affairs to bring OTA 
;into the village, anc according to Koivu- 
leoski this was approved "on the condition 
that it would be a one shot dealer uDe 
;-meeting was well attended by Pikangikum 
| trappers, many of wnom came in from the 
‘bush by ski-doo specifically to hear OTA. 
About one third of the community's 
' 150 full-time trappers directly benefited 
: from the OTA sales, taking in an average 
Sof $720 each. Twenty people earned over 
~ $1,000 each and the top individual sale 
was approximately $2,000. Another 50 
fitrappers, still cautious and somewhat sus- 
tspicious of the increased rates from OTA, 
;; continued to sell their furs to two local 
buyers, who in turn sold these to OTA for 
=a total of $39,000, Chief Saggashie 
ee ee eo es 
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les Pur Prices 
Pikangikum 


E. ets Bs eet 
2% The community is very interested in 


~-OTA said the chief. “People were really 
3 surprised, they didn*t expect that much 
2s money. They are really happy about it." 
Ne CTA operates on a slightly different 
@system than northern people are used to 
‘Ken Tomlie, OTA's Regional Co-ordinator 
swno travelled to Pikangikum explained. 


H,,4 


z TA utes @ two-part payment svsten. ISX Ao 
vers are issued an advance of approximate- 
.y 50% of the average going rate for ani- 
mal pelts at the time the furs are 
received. The furs are all sold by OTA 
at auction sales attended by internation- 
nl fur buvers held four or five times a 
vear in North Bay. This year there are 
five sales: December, January, March, 
Avril and June. "We're concerned with 
getting our furs to the best market place’ 
- vaic Tomlie. "OTA is not a buver, it 
f gust gives the trapper the opportunity of 
f petting the highest dollar for his pelts." 
3 Within ten days after the sales, cheques 
2 for the remainder of the price the furs 
gmetted are sent out Lo the trappers by 
mail. é ; 

OTA is able to pay the trapper more 
ethan he is accustomed to receiving said 
pChief Saggashie "because they are giving 
[rus the full price for our furs. Fur buy- 


i oa tas 


+S Qs er 


5 ers have to make a business out of it for 
t themselves." 

r Tomlie had a good example of this: 

: "One chap told me he sold seven mink for 
r $40.00. I would have given him $105.00 

, advance, and he would have got another 
£$105.00 at least." 

fe The question remains then of why 
most community trappers still sell their 
i furs to local buyers at prices less than 
T what OTA pays. The reascns are numerous 
be crated Peter Quill, Trapping and Fishing 
E Co-ordinator for the Pikangikum Reserve. 
i; “There 4s little employment going on in 
rhe community right now", he sec, “Sora 
"Jot of people need money tight away from 
their fur, or at least need immediate 

~ eredit." The three local fur buyers also 
I operate stores which offer credit. Sell- 
$ ang furs to the store is not & condition 
> of credit, but it makes it easier for the 
‘trapper than sending his furs to North 
‘Bay and waiting for his return cheque. 
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“OTA's Tomlie Commented on this “Let me 


“me put it this way, some people need cash 
4mnediately of course. The highest price 
they can get at the time, they accept. 


ts like someone on the street who needs 


‘a meal; ifthey have a watch, they can sell 
4t for $5.00 when it may be worth $59.00. 


Peter Quill also stated that some 


trappers are suspicious of OTA and "fear 
trapping might go the same route as Fresir- 
-water Fish Marketing and the {ioe Ne 
dustry. They express concern that trap-" 


= pers might eventually have no choice over 


” 


? who they sell their furs to, 4 situation 


; they perceive to be existing in the fish- 
t ing area. 


wae seee 


Transporting furs remains a difficulty 


One yet-to-be-solvec probler surrounds 


the transportation of furs fror the norz: 
--to the southern pick-up locations in time 


¥ for the North Bay auctions. George Sug- 

_7gashie, PDA worker for the Pehtabun area, 
“claims there has already been some dis- 
-organization involved in this. Due to a 
.series of problems, the Pikangikum Band 


wolvement so far with OTA. 


~ many residents said they'd rather g° 


never got organized enough to send a Te- 
presentative to Red Lake with the trap- 
pers’ furs for the OTA December 22 pick- 
up- Consequently only four trappers, two 
of them local buyers, managed at the 

last minute to make it out. Suggashie 
stated that "everyone was pringing their 


- furs to the Band Office." When it turr- 


ed out that 4 Band representative was 
not being sent, he said some people Wet 
left out, disccuraged, some felt they 
should have gone themselves." Many of 
these planned to send their furs to 
worth Bay by other means. 

Chief Suszashie stated that because 
the OTA cheques from the December auc~ 
tion only arrived in Pikangikum the day 
before the next shipment was required in 
Red Lake, the Band had too little time 
to organize a deliverv. He also claimed 
that owing to the proximity of Christmas, 


to Red Lake on their own. 

There seems to be some confusion 
about how, in fact, furs will be trans- 
ported to OTA in future. Band Office 
members expressed that OTA would be go- ‘ 
ing into the north again to pick up furs 
from the Pehtabun area, put OTA and Ind- 
dian Affairs both claim this is not pos- 
sible... . | 
OTA's Tolmie stated, “if they (Pik- 
angikum trappers) could fine a system of 
getting their furs from the reserve to . 
the pick-uv location” the problem would 
be alleviated.» He remarked, "JIedon, t 
need the individual person there, only 4 
representative of the trappers". With 
five fur sales, plus the many pick-ups 
gn Northwestern Ontario, OTA claims they |! 


-cannot handle northern pick-ups total- 


ling 18 communities a6 well. | 
An Indian Affairs representative ~ | 
stated what was needed was an ‘organiza- ] 
tional element at the coumunity level.” 
This indeed may yet occur as Pikangikum 
intends to write a report reviewing 

their fur sales situation and their in— 
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Gas subsidies for hunters and trappers 


iff writer Nancy Heron 


gasoline subsidy to help offset 
g gasoline prices is now available 
aunters and trappers in the 
.T. who made $600 or more in 
sales last year, Minister of 
ewable Resources Richard Nery- 
said. 

The gasoline price aie which 
just announced could affect the 
dle who earn a Significant portion 


From: 


Native Press, 


of their income off the land,’’ 
Nerysoo said. 

The subsidy would be paid auto- 
matically to hunters and trappers 


now receiving the Trappers’ Incen- 


tive Grant. This year trappers earn-' 


ing from $600 to $3000 now get 10 per 
cent of their earned fur income in the 


October 20, “E9S0< 


incentive program. The gas subsid: 
will pay them an additional five pe 
cent. 

The two grants will be paid on on 
cheque. The minimum amount re 
ceived will be $90 (15 per cent o 
$600) and the maximum amount wil 
be $450 (15 per cent of $3,000). 

The fur production of trappers i: 
recorded annually by the Wildlife 
Service, based on fur traders records 
returns from fur auction houses, an¢ 
receipts from private sales. Trapper: 
who feel that they have made enougt 
money. through private sales, bu 
have not received the grant, shoulc 
take their receipts to their Wildlife 
Service office. 

Cheques to trappers will be sent 
out from the four regional! offices, 
Fort Smith, Inuvik, Rankin Inlet anc 
Frobisher Bay, by the end of October. 

The Territorial Government will 
spend a total of $150,000 on the 
gasoline subsidy program. It will be 
administered by the Wildlife Service 
division of the Department of Renew- 
able Resources. 

Last year more than 1,700 trappers 
and hunters received the eceReca 
Incentive grant. a 
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Presentation ta the Royal Commissian on 
the Northern Environmerrt 
June 14, 1983 


im Kingfisher Lake, Gntaric 


MR. COMMISSIONER, I’m happy to have you come to my community. live 
Chief Simon Sakakeep, would like ta speak for my pesole; 


The pecple of Nisnnawbe-Aski don’t want ta lose their ways 
She hela For oover hundred years, Indian pempie had never seen 
white mar. The pecple af Nishnawbe-Aski aan’t want ATIY 


interference with their hunting rights from a white man. 


If there’s a mine started in Nerthern Ontarica we are the 
meres wie would suffer in cur hunting/trapoing area. 

Sane lanes applies with Pasolar Gas Pipeline. This 
development would interfere with cur ways of life. All tne land 


resources, including wiidlife would be destroyed. 


Anztaer thing iS a proposed Reed Paper Mili, cevelapmen:. 


There will be rim wildlife if Reed Paper .cleacs tie ,area. ft wild 
drastically have an effect on a native ways of pes yy he mar 


CG GLse's 


Ald 


Cammissicgner’ s 
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the comcerns of the pecole shanld be put in tne Royal 
repart. 
COMMUNTTY PROFILE 


Upaisa peek mend ob ceitee he 


The cammunity of Kingfisher Lake is lacated in Northwestern 
Oritario at latitude S3nad, lengituds 89W49, 176 kilometres north 
af Pickle Lake and 94 kilemetres sauth af Big Traut Lake. The 
people “maved toa this leeation in 1965 fram Big Beaver mouse 
because Kingfisher Lake was deeper and cleaner, and timber 1s 
mare readily avallabie in the surraunding area. 

The cammurnity is located on an Indian Reserve and has nad 
Cfficial Bard Status since April i976. THe Community poowlatrwan 


rari Rave 


The 


feceral 


OF this Figure 254 persons are Band Members and & are 


MENDES. 


Transportation 


Tine) 


Traut arte 


cnartered 


es Rods 
Peat 5 


=p 


prayvineial Member of Parliament 16 Jack Stokes. Tre 
Menber of Parliament is John Reid. 
community iis accessiole thraugh the airstrip ain Hig 
and tne airstrip in Fickle Lake. Smail;l planes can be 
woiecn can jiand om either water or ice. Tnere are ora 
scheduled aircraft service for the community. 
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helicopter service usually maintains postal deliveries during the 
break-np and Freeze-up oeriads. Austin Airways oOrmavides je oe 
weekly mail and freight service. 
Communications 

“ane Post Office 

~a Beil Canaca micrawave system 

“H.F. radia preavided by Wa~Wa-Ta 


-C.H. radios owned by individuals 


0 


—a radia station owned and operated by tn Camm. ty 
neanvers. 

“satellite television service operated by tne Kingfisner 
Lake Band 


The main language spoken is Cree, the second Language 1s 


English. Fluent interpreters. are available in the cunmmunity. 


Medical Services 

There are two Community Health Reoresentatives whicn are toe 
mast readiiy available medical advice here. They are trained in 
hasic First Aid and are qualified ta give prescription drugs. 
Registered nurses fram toe Rownid Lake Nursing Staticn visit the 


community appraximately every = or 3 months. Arr amoguiance 


Service is available. 
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There is ome Anglican Churcn, oresided aver by ai lacal 


minister. 


Education 


There iso ome D.T.ALN.D. Elementary Day Senmiool. THe sarc) 
nas four classrcams and five teachers, two of whan are tLoacal 
permanent residents. The erreollment at tne school at present 15) 


-y 


vies 
Recreation 


The Kingfisher Lake Band organizes recreationai activities 


and carnivals. Ober wptular recreational activities are 
skatird, Swinimiricd, saftball, ski-dacning, Omating, Canceling, 
camping, srccer and readirig. There are camping areas, Sk1i-Gind 


traiis, a suftball diamemnd, a Ta Or aps? A Swimming area far 


children ana a skating rink for hockey teams. 


The Ontvaric Froavinelral Police have a Northern ily Patrol 


wniech will come ta the community at the cammuanity’s request. 


Fire Protection 


Tnere is a jecal fire committee that looks after fire prevent) 


ana satety, and craanizes volunteer firefigntinao. 


Firefighting equipment cansists af eight water pumps and 
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14,4480 feet of fire hose. A firenall will be built this summer. 
I i] ie = = omy tee Pa es ST. . J 

It will be weed to store rirefrighting equipment, ready fur use 
Im additauan each building is equipped with an aec Fire 


extinguisher, 


There are two stores in tne community. The major one is tne 


Gmahn anna Stare, ran Gyecthe> Kingfisher@alake | NSactGekcanomie 
Development Corporation, established in 198d, and whicn was toe 


most important step taken towards increasing cur indeovencence ana 


control aver our own affairs. It has been selif-Ssuoseorting, waile 
ereating Emplaymenc and providing secial and morale benefits far 


the canmmunity aS a whole. 


ein Seeley Davai heuer) ofl Ibsrey nevis 8 dangles 


i woltla lJike to express my tnougnts aooaut Pw Su A 


development will affect the native people, for these of ws living 
im the noarthern area. We have lived here for a long time. it is 


mat Known how long the natives have been here, yet even today we 


Still slive «mn this land. Tashi steday stinerie one gisitilb va vegeod 
adundance af different resources. The wildlife and fish are 


plentiful, and as yet unpolluted. These different resources were 


meant far mur well-being. We are still very grateful ara stiil 


remember that this is what our Great Manitou provided far us and 


ay sum chiidren in the future. Wwe doa mat want aur lana te 


ifs. 
(De pag 


destroyed yet, for in its present state it supplies us with our 
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livelihood, just as it always has im the past. Therefore, ia 
theusancs of square miles mf trees are cut down, we will ase 
everything. Nok only the trees, but tne wiidiife and fasn wil 


aleoa be greatly affectec. Their diet will be disrupted: and: their 


Survival threatened. Therefore, where the planning hasen'’t oeen 
ane. we doa nat want the trees toa be Cut aowr. we want our lane 


to remain as mur Manitou created it. We-Krow toat His creations | 


and His promises mever fail. 
Once this Reed Pregect starts there will (be. many  wiite 
pecaple who will come toa live here on this land. There PSeoris 


daust that bath read and nighway constructicobn would aisa wecur. 


Gur lakes ang rivers would be polluted. There are several native 
communities that are located in the proposed cutting area. Aric 


this threatens the traditianal means of aur livelinond and affers 


mo benefits tm our communities. 


Mining-The Consideration and/or Planning of Mining Expl 

If there is any mining exploration being olarnnecd for tnis 
area, we recammend that the cammunity af Kinafisher Lake be 
canmsulted. We expect to get involved in any such plarnninda. Toe 
result of this would be that together we could find solutions Far 
water poliuticn, Iie Mri ers bo avd 6OaAnYyY | 6CoNtaminaticqr. we 
positively dan’t want any wastes dumped inta lakes or rivers. 


Such pollution would soon reach the pecple of Kingfisner cake, 


For ait would Mave an easy access ta tne lake. lf tnere’s a mine 
Gevelcoment mearby, Lo wd 1 ubrarig Ta elo cet ppc lens Simic cries 
peaple up here, Alsa, the canstructionm of a hydem generating 
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Facility LM arder ta Power the mine would likely Livelve damming 


the pivery this is eamething we do net want to secur. Instead we 


Suggest that ather ways be found of ioiaiakraita le SeAkueins Syes sie inles: ather 
Sarees ef “hydra. But adqain, lo stress that our ‘cultural 
iifestyle@ will be changed if there’s a mine development” nearoy, 
ever trough native pesaple may Senefit from emoloyment there. We 


Kmow that the mine will mot operate forever, and after it ciases 


there wold ma longer be any employment there. ene Sits wy We 
ae oonce: Ved, For eventually the mine would close anyways, ard 
in the meantime nature would have been destroyed for noathing 
better thar a temporary profit-making venture. Tnererare, Wwe 
recommend that a careful study be made oF the environmental 
impacts A mine would have. 

There wonld be social impacts for the cuammunity, Side 
effects af such a venture, that aise need ta be cansidered. The 


= 


Ms Gees or eli of an all-weather road would create proplems simoiy 


because toner wee? ad pe less isdlated. The raolaticoan 1s what 
preserves our native livelinocd. There would be other associated 


prciiems, aiid “also “tite regative  tmpact Tr a lomroaly iri Sa Tr 1g 


GTA 


1 want to speak of a major industrial development proposed 


ti mccur mear cur area. This 15 the Polar Gas Pipeline, Woi\en 
wetled ge thrdagh our lard. The issue here is the possibie risk 
~avalved And the risk primarily involves us, the native pecple, 


and our traditional way of life and livelihood. (MS) i aa int 
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evidert. ee there is the passioility of gas seepage alany 
the pipeline ard especialiy at the compressiam statians. Woere 
tnere i168 seepage, nu matter how Little, tne threat of fire Decame 
great. Seepage would pollute aur drinking Water, leading i 
adverse affects on fish and wiidlife. There woud alec oe tne 
SUS Gare NSO) PU ICUIe secede RISC iy and perhaps development, mearby tne 


pipeline, raising again tne pmssinilities af pollution and atner 


negative influences. Irn all likelinasad, if a fire ever accurred 


the means of our livelihood would be destroyed for osnerationes. 


Leen Gb) Talis tan GX Pe eia iS cbc ashes cerca 


The Danmming and Diversion of Rivers 


The develapment af hydra generating capacity by tne camming 


and Giversion of rivers is ancatner area of comcern for wus. ig 
would affect the native pesple in ways ciffreult ta precaicts 
Several things are evident however. With the uproasating af trees 


and vegetation in 


an 


presence af bark resin in the water, all mf this would have an 
adverse affect om the fish and wildlife tnat are sustained by tne 
rivers. The rivers feed inta lakes, spreading the pollution. 
Fish and wildlife would move away to unpolluted areas elsewnere. 
We  shouid be careful af how we use cur land because our future 
generatians might be. sleiit, with. sige tne» land, empty ce 
palluted, and with that our unique way of life would, itself, be 
uprated. Whatever threatens the fishing, hountairg and trapoing 
activity oF our pecple threatens tne native pecple themselves. 


Fishing, hunting and trapping are more than gust saurces af food: 


newly diverted river, and especiaily with tne 


i) 


iisere So We feel tnat we should mantirivally USE meat etme 
WIiGiate as the bulk «af mur aLet, for the native pecole have a 
5 Tae eee Fe on, oles, 1 po ehis ay ay, leh, qs: nat a i a 

Sliced eT hunting and trapoing for survival. Le? very earcel Bie 


canmunreate this im words. 


This brings me to the propesed West Patricia Land Use Flan. 
ii 


The specific aréa concerned is zane Sa, BEhe Pipestone  River- 
Waterway Flark. The Ministry of Natural Resources, ify Paste Ste 
i718, bathereg tea LV LUSSIER Ga ec ees mca Teeter aeliees Dlannne 


activity. We feel the pesple of Kingfisher Lake smould nave oeer 


comsulted. We cannot just say "yes" when the oavernmernt 
eventually gets around to negotiating with us. TRIS pases an 
attempt toa block cur use of cur iand, Bie dna pe Shieiee sume = Ab Syene) ciie 
grounds. Owe second “aserve 1S also adjacent to the Orgone 
AT@A. Yet the gavernment pramiseaq us this lana. We picked “En 1s 


piece af Desi "arto the roster Afar Soir Wie > qgeneratian and 


generatians beyond. We cherished it most because this 18 where 
we Runt, Prctoe eric = Sine 5 acer Sen ee renee er We USe this area 
extensively all year round. We, tne native peaple tend race et 
Bespin slr Lares rasrilinces. i pe Sci ted 7 RP BE eres et cate acne) Me er 


assurance that it will rot be allowed toa be destrayed by mbners. 


We are asking the Goverrment of Ontario to terminate tnis 


planwing activity where it affects aur lard ang liveiihood. 
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The idea of getting invelved in economic development oar 


small business initiated with the comminity’s desire ta tawn arid 
cantroal self-supporting businesses or services which would create 
mare seif-reliance and employment for the cammunity members. rhe 
first step towards this objective was taken when tne Chief and 


Band Camneil make the cireulation of in-coming monies within <cne 


ry 


community their economic develcoment pricgrity ruimber one. A 


critucal Gxamination of the Band situatin was made with revard ta 


the econamic conditians and flow af incaming monies and tne end 


results. Tne study which was dane by lecal pecnple reveaied tnat 


the hucsen’s Bay Company was taking out 82% of tne funds tinat 


came inte tne conmunity. Therefore, ail tne government transfer 
dSayments, tne trappers’ sale af furs and otner such. activity 
resulted wmiy im feeding the moauths af the recipients. Toe met 
profits from the Bay store operation were being furmelled out af 


the canmunity and rat used for the benefit of the local pecole. 
Sm 1¢ Was cecided that the community buy tne Bay ) soeraticon. 
Although the Bay was reluctant ta divest itself, af. this 


ororitable oaseration, the final result was that tne Bay was out 


im a positicnm where they hac te sell. Ever since Kingfisner cake 


nas enjoyed the henefits of owning such an aperaticnm. Tre. 
benefits mow are as follows: 

C4.) The expertise and experience deriveo from 
rusaniirig Such ary aperation. 

Gen) The morale benefits to tne community as a 
whole. 

20 An increase in conesiveness aS a social unit 


resulting fram having such a common cbdjective. 


(4) he tSontral wah tive me. Orit to. 
One of the examples of positive benefits NGS ss Iii arly Tram the 


Venture 16 that the community was able te canstruct the first 


laundromat in tnis area. $O7, WA of the store prafits was used 
ar rd ne al eee be cn 7 AnCE: Pestatea note 1 i “ {= mets) Pes. ni trten Sect Sel kate crm cape “fel dew 

Ar 2 DAaLAaANCE Gattis iis Mess oli xcsesyan, LR, LMT ay ec roe 
cammunity’s situation as a whole in terms of hygiene. reo has 


reduced the womer’s caily workload and stress. 


The community has sought to gain as high a degree of control 


aS possible aver its mwn affairs and has pursued an inidedsendent 
caurse af development aimed at maximizing self-reliance and tne 
local distribution of benefits from ecorncmmic activity. it mas 


preceeded cautiously toe daveloap projects that can bring iLongterm 


LMpravemernt s im batho material canditicons and marale. Steg iby 
S0@9 planning has beer carried mut trrougn co-operation oetween 


the pecple and tne Bang Council to ensure that pricgrities are 
shared and that community members are able to participate in tne 


Gevelopment proacess. Tone Community aorganizaticnm 15 Similiar toa a 


family ain which the community’s needs are considered and ail 


aspects af peoples’ lives are taken i case RUS SSI EL Tile reat just 
economic aspects bub seacial and cultural as well. ia tehieintee 
Words. the Band has taken a comprehensive and extremely careful 


approach to its development as a human community. Nis process 


snoauld mat be idealized. It has invalved a concrete application 
ae principles arrived at thraugm caret ia. examination of tne 


Band’s situaticn. 
i Moe hl Lovey the community received reserve status. AS 


the Band administered more government fumos, it took only a shart 


period af time before they definitely realized that they could 


mat depend aon the Dept. of Indian Affairs and other government — 
agencies LE he mF the way pregrams were structured. They 
wanted toa plan their future themselves with as iLittie outside 
invalvement as possible. They learned about self-arganizing and 
sther kinds mf seilis that would be required to ouila ate Scie 
Canina ty. They learned tm adapt their approach tae ecanamic 


deveicapment tm their awn circumstances and aspirations. 
Toe aiunitiate projects such as the stare, Kingfisher Lake 
Hara seis eit ay 


Sacia-Ecanamic Dave lopmant Corporat ican, 


tu 


arPganizatian, was started im April 1984 with whjectives very 
srmad im sonpe. The Board of Directars of this new carporaticon 


cansisted af nine Band members which have a good cross-section af 


abilities and experience. The mbjyectives af tne Letters fatent 
paraileis tne Band Couneii’s and community’s asplraticns. 


Aitnougn the Band Council and the new corporation are different 
entities, they work cohesively with each atnmer. This co-operation 
WEtTNin Che ammuniity, Olus the fact that there are no re,igioaus 
Factions ar ather tyoe of factions with the community, Makes 


these types of things possible in Kingfisher Lake. 


I shall new cutline briefly the corporatian’s objectives ard 


purposes for 1tS existence which was briefly mentioned before. 


The businesses that mow exist in Kinofisner Lake exist for tnes 


well-being of the community. This 16 A cCantinuing adjective, 


namely, ta develop projects which will ceantribute ta tne economic] 


base of the Band, while praviding employment for Band members. @ 


te 
Ci 
i 


Anticipated areas af potertial interest for tne GOieNrAT eat oe oy ee 


develop include hunting and Fishing cottages, CUT iy Ari are ah G 
lee S eatahial iia Lts operations and such others as tne community 
Sie eelt Peres Arey it Cead teal le. The prineioal er teria tir 
en ve ASI pt Lian af future praivects by the corporation are wie t mer 
Such ey TSMR S eye) (Bj aeny rere, renin tute erhhance the soarcial, Guiana A, 
aducaticnal, reoreatianal, mr religious life of the community 
while supplying A Service deemed necessary cr desire. e. he 
realize such sbjectives, bulldings and any other facilities 
necessary to run the aforesaid projects will se constructed or 
mtherwise acquired. The arganization does nat exist for purpose 
oF gain for its members, and any profits or ather accretions ta 


the erganization shall be used in praomating 1ts mbjJectives. 


One of tne immediate plans in terms of economic ceveisoment 
1S setting up Fishing and hunting camps. rium or Five lakes ar 


areas for now have been marked for tnese operations. 


have beer marked om Aa prepared map. Tne exant type af ownersnip 
of these operations is mot determined yet. But ail will have tne 


mp yecetive af oaining employment for the local band memoers by 


Utilizing the natural resources. 


© 6 Gircrare 
The other objectia of the community througn tine maingfisier 


~Lake Secio-Ecoansmic Development Carporation 15 to Duy ari 


airecnahite Tne exact nature of this plan carmoat be released yet. 


HOWeVeT, this aircraft will assist in the cammunity’s operations 


ard activities. Piloet training has been commenceag mf one young 
lecal person, 


The other immediate objective is to start a bakery perhaos 


in caonjgumetien with the Band Caffee Shop. This waulds— previae 
fresh hakery bread and pastries ta tne cammunity which pravide 


mie extra job. 


We, the native pecople of Kingfisner Laxe recommend ta tas 
Rayal Commissian that the surrcunding area be used salely far the 


inhabitants of the area which are tne members af Kingfisher Lake 


Band. This wiil act as a resource base to continue cur native 
livelifesd as much as passible; this land and its waturad 


resources will aet as a base for some of our economic deveispment 


ascirations; this alsa will act as a base 2 oGantinue and 


OTreserve war wunigue cuitural heritape which we new enjoy. in 
oraer to make this possible we need to cantroal ang manage tne 
Said land with no ainterferernce Fram mutsidse DAaVernmMent 
regulations. What we ask, Mr. Commissioner 1S nmoatning mew. We 
AS woslini vee Gise ie@ave the land to us as it has been for the Last 


hundreds of years. 


po 
Uf 
a 


RASABONTKA LAME, ONTARIG 


SON 12) 1982 


mis ete Cee enn 


J. 


Camm. ssiloner, Crane YOR Ter Coom Lae ese a evciiinmernare yo The oenogie 
af Kasabonika have expressed their feelinas aon the many different 


things tnat can be discussed. The majority of these penoplie are 
eancerned about their rights ta fish, Taito Sil wiesia Tee elie 


they need. These sart of activities are very precious and 


Things 
essential for a native person. These rights have been guaranteed 
im a@ treaty and they certainly want tm keep it tnrat WAY « el sc 


the majority af the pecple are very concerned about the propmsecd 


large develmoments around this area. They Foreses tne 
Gestructian that can be caused in aur land. They want tea prevent 


these if they can, which in effect Will opresrve tne Larch rig) sides 


which are preciaus ta the native pecple. They dear’ s 


TIS UM ates (ees 


mind the small things that can be started in the community, whicn 
Saree per helofal tie the peaoie. These pecapie are reat only 


ermcerned For themselves, but for the younger people that wiil be 


living on tne lanc in the future. Canmissianer, we haope the best 


will happen for the future. 


The Lard was generous in giving us this land. The Lard made 
tie tard, water, Sky amd every living creature. The Lord said ta 
tne native peopie as long as tne sun snines and tne rivers PL cia 


may you ubilize the land. Now IT will tell how I feel abant these 


things. This land was given to tne native oecapls for treir) 
livelinaecdd. I’ve seen the whiteman’s way of life and they are 
USilng the land which was given tm the native onecple. I saw tnat 


they nad toa pay for everything they wanted ta use, this inciuces 
the native pemplie around the same area. And what I want for tne 


a 


native-pecpie is ta nave what was given ta them. 


l- eed Ca Tie, hunt and trap. never had ta “pay yaa 
anything as it 195 taday. I was Satisfied and I’ve made use af 
everything that was orovided for me. I Wwaw never tao careful ta 
kira that TL might someday lose my rights te hunt and fis freely 


in my own land. Because I saw what the Lord had oromised for trea) 


people and I always went by this. If this happenec we will 


probably end wp paying for a cup of water and also tne wood we 


i. - 


Wola need for fire. { dan’t see how the native perpie would be 


abie to afford to pay for the things tney would need. The native 


pecple have ta hoid om to their land and they shauldnm’t give up 


all af the tIlarnd because this isn’t going to be gonad for the 


land and everything they need tor their LivelPiticae. They 
wouldrn’?t nave ta pay for anything or pay for any licence ta nmiunt) 


Spe eet They would take the responsibility oF utilizing the 


ne best thing for tne native people is ta Aald an ta tneimg 


lana. Tt wauldn’t be gasd for the native pecple if they can’t 


smow how they nad used the land and how tney plan ta use it. 


ib WAS ever meant for rative pecple tm nave ta Day piers 
anything they get from their land for tneir livelinood. ap eine 


everpmapsened Tl wouwldrn’& be gaad Foeethe eat laren. 


Jabs will be goad For toiose whe are able to work out tnmey 


would have tm decide what kind of develapment is weeded around 


tis area. LY they tant "decide it! Site ering “hee che rrente tar, 
Dore Por ee ray Bhai. [Ff the white people decide om all of tnese I 
Grey sea wnat’ iad Pes geing io dia so the wet ive  oegole! ar 


the” Goverrment is in full cantroal the wative peaple Will ” always 


4 


fe oreassuren uP they car’ t praper'y Werli ve tire and Peney cecHney. 


The native peaple whoa are able to nunt, ada sa ang tney erjay it. 
Everytning on land, im water and up ir he sky was given to toaem 


fou their ilivelinood. CSimean Moekay C1)4 


The large develooments will neat be useful for toe mative 
Dele. If it was close by we would have to get water from far 
away toa make sure the water was safe to drink. There? Ss ren 


bererit far the native pecple Tran these ceveliapmernts and this is 
What OOnmcerns nme. This 18 what’s happening to tne water that’s 
elose toa tne community and we have to get water away from here. 
It would be much better if we could mate plans for our community 
and net incluce something that might interfere. THiS WoUiG be 
R 


reserve plus we would be able to Save our siren eta 


ah 
i) 


eae Par WG 
traqditicans. 
ne Mae esday Tal Satiet led With the assistance we tet oProm 


She  ogaverrnmert, because I had agreed with the others ta accept 


Eee = 


the assistance From the gaverrnment it affered. This was ta be 


as long as tney were the government anc us older peaonle reailze 


that this misgnt rab be. Loimecm Mokhay Caddo. 

i've been working as a C.n.W. (Cammunity Healt worker) Far 
16 years an Kasabonika. The first 3 years I dic moat cet pare 
fio. 

My education cansists of up to grade 4, ATG appa peach. We 
training which mainly taught Public Health: ye2" Sanitathian and 


Tepititeers ba een ate 


I had training in emergency care which were for &= weexs Land 


approximately Six times at variogus times thraugah tne years de gs 
WIT" EC. 
When ff first started working there was mm easy access ta 


CanmMunicatian and transportation availab.e ta the Big trout Lar 
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Nursing Station. IT had toa write a letter to the Big irmut Lane 
Nursing Stabtian if there was a sick patiert nere. Tmcay 16 5 


easier rmw that we nave telieonmnes and nore planes are avallaogie. 


VG oe Tau) SOs ty, cers, et: alan le 1S supomsed te be Going ou 
health. Toam supposed toa be teaching aoout preventative neal 


But i den’? t have time to be Going anything about this since I 
mo busy dming Primary Care, tnonat involves diagnosing, giving 
medication and daing emergency treatment. 
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Snneat res 1 feel 1 shtmld De a2 Daeectior mim a eNunes wher I have 
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da tnese things. Lt i5 getting very tiring becanae Cig 


population 18 increasing; (2) me girl that works with me has 
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Oe Seen b ¥ Tre rurse ar 2 
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Lt seems that I’ve beer w 


Pave avert 1ie. Hi ae Lake 


just ome person ta try to 
be a Nursing Station nere 
same continuity im their 
woere there 1S a@& haspit 

Yalladsle all tne time. T 


Would be nurses here ail t 


A visit from the Dactor ey 
Aa Year. Anmather thing 


traneportatian for patient 


Leuichwearmad hard of fice jee 
anc Welfare truck tnat has 
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Nursing Station here 


epefuliy we woanule 
Pewee es 10S 


S0Uecialists 
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Buea wey Naina Ip aolTite remy 


Sraes Mba a ee 


MSing 


But there is the Health 


Lin oie wie Nilgsoe? Catir 


g and nunting. Alb train 


the mative pecpie by 


land. I certainly floentarea 


freely taken away Tram me. 


= 


R.7S regulations and ag 


i6u 


licences. Native penple want to keep on narvesting fram toeir 
lanas freely at any time. We trust mur land For cur Livelingag,. 
it was given ta us from the Lord and we wiitl rat leave our Levirnane 
We dan’t want trouble because af aur land anc 1 weuid se better 
if we ehuld rur aur own arFairs cancerning Ffashing, MUTE Lao Ari 
Hevea, iailale Everyvtning 18 Spiritualiy alive for the Lord mage this 
LAG. The work that can be sbtained by tne native penolie 15 


beneficial ta them but we dan’t want toa destroy the 


U 


land betause 


ise) Wn@ishey. We want to Keep our land because tne children in tne 


PIGure wilh war “a WSse re her Seinen ayes aineaeral. 


Lt? s anonrtarnt: te tet education Gripe ue get 


aqifficult for the yuound because of things that interfere with 


COVEN They can’t really concentrate on what 15 being taugnt ta 
trie. They erd wp misusing tne educatian they get from the white 


pecple, at tne same time they mave away from tneir native ways oF 


Life. They start using aleconol and ather things 
mislead their lives. Educated peample in fact Smauid 


how they can Neip and work with toe people in tne 


that wilt 


ecamsider ar 
Teserve and 


make it a better place ta live. They shaulad make a stand wita 
their eoucatian and make life easier for the future generatiams 
That are iv the reserve. This is Aew it 16 AS oF today. AlSc we 
Kriaw that when rules are set up they can never work aS piarned 


and we are rot the wmnly ones with tris oroaolem. 

Where ever forest harvesting had taken place is not a oretty 
Sight to see, This is mot beneficial for tne native peoolie 1f 
their land is ruined, Native pecopie will hae to pravtect the 


Parests and th ariimals im it. 


lag tnere is mo way of stapoin the miunin develmapment tae 
y Pt q q p 


pion! 


MaAtTIVe perple will have to benefit fram tnese as long as tne 
white oeople da. Because ln doing sa (mininno cur land) They wit 
Pena Tt tir land ane Cie Lise! veel ver Hes Gras land and bas 
MeSeiree ts VLEs cemirit at vis. 

Building Dams will.net be geod for the Lare. te F 
Beauruy everytining including the fish in the water. rey waser? t 
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Toe Varo's olan ta destray the land he hac oOrmov il dec imushe Toe. 
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mative penple for their livelihood. [Moses Andersan (i)3 


Tne medical SErvices are unsatiefactary Tar Ere mative 
pemo lie. More heip 1s reauired for the native peapie because we 
are imoncerned about toeir health. It’s always rice to nave 


NUP SES aria Deets Tse “Gi Gti Peserve com CMeew so hieineeult hn cas eine 


pecole. We see the medical persernnel that work nere da toaeir 
joys ASS MPeCGULPCed. It?s impertant to have the peaplie CHECK eG 


regularly. A persan with a sickness would be giver treatment 
right away. Medical neecs are essential for the mative pecole 
and that is why we want more help. The Treaty quarantees triat 
Che geverrinent-will pay for the mecical services, which ever ails 
ta mative person or oerscarns. This guarantee i5 to last until 


tne sum doesn’t shine anymare. 


The gevernment gave its assistance to start Building nouses 
rm the reserve. They plarmnea tm DuULLaG gaad sturdy noauses, ut 


Pacgay we see aur houses falling apart and Can’t be usec Far a ian 


ua 


period fee time. The gavernment hac Quaranteed ta pravice brie 


houses as lenny as they are in power. 


Sseriors are having prablens because they are 
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Unable to pravice for themselves. A way to nelp the seniars, the 
SicK are in neecd. We have to find a way te nelp these oenp 
This winter [I had treubles ain preaviding for myself ano f got helo 


Foam other cennle,. Tne leaders will have ta find a way ta mnelp 


the seniors because we can’t gust iet them freeze ta ceatn curing 


ec, 


tne winter. If a place conld be arranged for tne seniors in this 
TB Serve, vat lcd be very nelpful.: Seniors gtlrnmg soamesiace sise 
Wolid be eBxnensive for anybody wanting to visit ther. t's mare 


reasanabple to have a place here on our own reserve for them. 


Thank you and may tone Lord bless you. Cnmses Ardersan (ein. 


The Lord said after he was finished in creating TALIS “world, 


me said abe was to be used by the pecple and alsa he said 


everything grows om lard to be used by tne pecnpie like (grass, 


‘ 


oh 


he 
& 


myPes 


u 
if 


and berries animals, ato. Ie THAIS 15 tne Lerd’? = proanise 


arid ne? s the ane that created this werla. TiiTe Viskiee cee ae say 
tnat tnere shouid be regulations cencerning the things he made. 


mr 
ry 


i@ Government alsa guaranteed tm previde® assistance as the Lore 


Mad promised. They talked about the sum and the rivers and tnis | 
is hew strang the guarantee is. tcJimmy Ancerscart} 


It?s net going to do us any good if we are governed by t78| 
woite people regarding cur harvesting activities. . Pisin. Dircas, : 
arnimais mf all kinds, trees, Grass, rivers, racks, lakes, and 


sand were all provided by the Lord fer the utilizatinar, tee oa oe 


MWAaATiVe pecpie. We always want ta be able to fFisn, hunt and trad 


bt 
ow 
Gi 
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Were ever we want ti Tithe THe white people should mot be alilowed 
eee Mealy Larich. AS oF teday we Know and see tne sun and every 


Piva Gnirig cieltearkh odepernde cn sire 


JASE ce 


rel 


x am caaking beaver and cribvan inside my teepee thi: 
Deiatidoclike Ofer the childvenvthea live ssecause thise vite via 
enjoyed living in the past. I saw the native pecaple living acer 
famy years Harvesting frou this. Laric. Many of them grew wnoite 
hair and died of oid ane. As of today peraple die off ana mot 
because of mid age, this started toa Fappen because of tne food 
they get fran the cars. This iS how I see it anyway. 


woaig Aga tne mothers used to onew food for their enildren 


and these ehildren grew to become very cid persans. The enilcren 


2 tren. HS 


never Dpecame sick because of the food that was given fr 


of teaday I gan’t live like a white person and still Live  tmaucn 
lite 4 native person inside a teepes. [ Was Given a mouse anc Tf 
Wee iwi: because I dan’? disappraveorf tne help I get from tre 


white pecaple. 


Tnank—-Yowu. (Martine Marrisd 


PaaVee tise Ce rsayi, Tl remember We were recquired 


mur bLreaplines and this was cone. I theamgrt that thes trapiines 


then would be forever kept. ie stiae  Nakivel peceie SOE Owget 
everything they needed fram there. As for me I am stiii active 


my traoping arid Tishirngs 


LFroan Charlie Freoggd 


My mame 15 Saran Mamakwa. My WiSh 15 that trnere be some 


camtral coancerning chilaren and haw they are againg to have their 
iivelinosd, because everything was created for ail mative senoles 
Livelihood. All kinas of food was made for their use as iamg as 
tney live. They were to harvest from the land and noosady smouid 
try to change this. Lang aga this is how our fatners and their 


Father lived, narvesting fram tne land freely. There were never 


any Limitations on how many fish, birds, animals and obher kines 
af food that were taken from our Land. For tnigse who Cam acguire 


some wark it will be helpful tea them and they shauld be alticawed 
to work. But mast mf us still enjoy eating af woat car 08 
narvested fram aur lands. 


LFron Saran Mamaxwwadl 


I darntt have much ta say. Wiat IT wold like to mention 15 
adornut forest harvesting. I knew how this can affect us if this 
sart of activity gets closer toa us. Lats mf things tmat were 
Giver tous will be ioast. Dur amimnals wiil be last, mur wit 
Forest, mur water and mur fish, Deeause forest narvesting car 
Pua late | wat eland-ip bus tavemytinii mag Lrreiet s Gur Nabitations can 


very well be affected. Fir ous b~Enat would be unable tm work we 
wonid be in despainm because a Lota mg suirraund rigsiwowsn? be 
destroyed. The native pecole will nave a hard time oettina 


samething from tneirr land. 


Te mnatives were told tom fand a place ta start a place to: 
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iat 


sett 


Where 


na 
SVeErino  s Siti wea oes But we kriow cin woole land 
suitable for our habitations, ain Gia) Win Tire ase lain ac bine wire 
Baid. Lt WAS Tube Pare vere ton inat i Veapeea mien tc: ed dis Ss ete 
land which was given tea them. The viative perpies will find oocies 
“ee PEWAter Where TtS) Cieac, HEBD syOe thy Tse Peer ce eae 1 
them, toa make sure tnese will las them forever. Plus everything 
that Soon lard. (Crees, afiimale, birds and ete.) “ba Lictw thesé sre 
always aodumdant. 
Me creator said tnat as lang as. the sun Ssnines and rivers 
Flow, the mative pecpole will use tne land far their livelihood. 
The sane goes for tne gavermment witn his treaty. 
[Me-wa, Simenm Begqgd 
i Will diseuss about trasping and Fishing. Trapping Mas 
been gaing an for a lang time. THiS was part ae bnew foaare 
seapie’s lives. There were ro limits of how many Furs ta trao 
AM ru Pete es were made. Tne trappers went where ever troiey 
Dieased and there were no canflicts between them. iy Amalie See 
Poedmiaea bia jot, allotRrabi ines. TrateSene 1s i ares became t 
traopers aresatisfied with this idea. Fishing and trapoging nave 
Been discussed before im the past because the native peaplie Nave 
always depended on tnese for their livelihood. Tniese een? 46 
Heem Uvery profitable for the mative perpie’s  buaner 
Starting to try ard find ways tx 
GMINA tL. These 
Decause 
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1 Tie Care 
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Fone 


nae any 


Tey, 


They’? re 


proritasie 
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miatlve pecdpie 


are 


Gueigicsnecion 


im 


tinem, Toere are sther cevelicapmerts thakt will have ta 
Amant . Fine e@xamole if we can start a store tnmis will be 


tin the native pecole, We’ Li Mave ta cansidar what’ s ar 


wider the land anc see how we can benefit fram tnese., I 


515 skUT te a DUSLMN@SS LN Gur Lar and nae contrat aver 12, 
DeMnericiadl for tne native people. Jay EIB aps sai Pala 


heiptul te the people working. 

ne other cdeveloanments tnat cuulid be considered are: 
(sawmiils), Cee reva ll Fasiiaiie,, Site O Od rice d rid We) sail panes 
Gardening, Wood Cutting. 


Tnere can be beneficial fer us and tau tne white ne 
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weli. The native people wiil mave to cdetlermine which te 


Firat and see if itS going. tao, de them any geod. Mey wool 


Mane Plans an how tea goa aboaut these things. if tne native 


d@ecid= to make one trapline trey would have to commsider 


muchmare cand they woulda need, Then they couid oub cansi 
inte mtner Cave looney S, aces of Money Coulda Oerinade: re 


develonnentcs. it WEG aariey Ge eal Ger faves Wie lave 
receive nalf af the maney and ather half wonid ga toa ta 
pecpie because it’s our land that weuld oe used. 


rM@-wa Cnariie Oskineegisnl. 


Commercial fFisning if nat profitaoie berause evryt 
B@xpensive for examples pianes and Gas that are meeced. 
hae to be flown inte anctnhner oclace and during a meat sum 


the fFfisn can an bad before it nets ta that place. Trap 


never be oeneTicial’ for native’ pemple if the Wirietty cor 
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What the ford said was that tne Native penole mave been 


giver tnmis land to ubilise asvleong as taeraun ehinese and the 


rivers flaw, Wier tae MN. R. Says that soecific lates are only 
Doo 9S usec, if SseounGs to me tnat trey are trying ta stom ws Fram 
using the rivers and [ dan’ understand tnis. Alo SYerybning an 
the water and everything .that grows shauwld be used. AS of uoday 


tne mative people tae made good use of averything that SS AUT SAL Ts 


ut 


Co 
1 
m 
i 
fi 
oe 
F 


Cheit. AS is the fich and animais eak insects we dar’ 
there are all kinds of them, Olus trey Wake use oF Bverytninga 
that oraws on iand, We see a bird running around and we can’t see 
wiat it’s feeding on, but we know her's making wee mr 1t. Thais 
15 how it 15 with the native pecopie they make use of everything 
and not only tne tnines that can be seen DetCause e8everytnino is 
Hand tin be used. 

im i929 the gaverrment said ta the native people that he 
Wied pravice assistance as lang as the sun shines anc the rivers 


fiow, Just like wnat tne creator said. 


iMe-wa William Andersant} 


Te native peaple enjay trapping and it’s not fair for tne 
white pecple to decide on this matter, what ever the Lord 
provided the native pecple wili always wart bo use trem. 
everything that moves for example like fish, o1iras, AMiMAaLlLSs ana 
what ever that graws in this iand. The native perpie wiil nave 
PoekKeemp onium tig), Fishing ang trapping because it’s essential 


For tneir livelihonds. As of today I dan’t see anytrning trat 


creating ipreblems far these sort of cacti 


pravidecd Far thie native pesple and tne white 


matters, myiLyY mre wri mechs 
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mle aries atytay ela e can 


Cat omeati iN Betera, tent tC uTeStiNe 


That lean say Thank you very muc 
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to Pickle Lake ecusts up te La hundred dullars.: Tha fishermen are 


always in need far money 


Mary of the nabive people are always in need of 
eBIWLoOMeEnt in orscer ta da any commercial fishine, Les 
Mie oe Ss 

Houses and storage nouses for toe fisn trat are used 
MiACIVe perpie are nat in good shape. 
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2k ROYaL COMMISSION ON THe NORTHERN ENVIRONMENT 


i, isiah Mamakwa 
MoT PaTRICIa LAND USE PLAN 
i don't agree, nor do I accept that the government would 
regulate all the lands and: resources which provide the Indian 
people's livelihood. There will be problems for people who 
Bee enonmsare™-in their pursuit of a tradational jJifestale af 


Much regulations are put into effect. 


LL WEATHER ROAD 

A4An all weather road would ene negative impacts on our 
future eeneracvions.,. 1l'd rather not see an all weather road 
coming into our trapping areas, so that our Chiidrenecan 


continue to use these lands for their benefit. 


PaPER MILLS 
I have heard that the environment is destroyed from 


aper mill operations. From timber cutting, animals would 


TIMBER CUTTING 

Timber cutting would have a negative impect upon ws 
even {Hough a Bou “Of Titiepme would “De "vererey ed 
employment that would be “created. But when the cimber cua— 
terminated there would bé no Bopree of 
survival for-our people, after the forest and environment 
are es tugyeq. 


I do not want to seé any large scale development coming 


Into Our area. 


II. George Sainnawap 


WEST PATRICIA “DAND USE PLAN 


Long ego the Indian people received ereav Denelics fro 


the land, as I myself have witnessed. Now, the way i see 
it, the whiteman wants to pass his laws. The forest is stil 
whole here where we Indians live. Where the Indians dwe 
the forest are still there. So nobody should ever come to 
us and say, "We own and control the land". 


The laws passed should reflect those promises made by 


the Gueen when the first treaties were signed regardins the 


land. baws will be made7in the prairie résion but there wi: 


be no laws imposed’ in*tais area. NO” person Can, COuUng atc 


exact number of trees existing. 
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The Indian people still have control and own these 


No person can say they'll i 
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Bie treaty, Queen Victoria assured the Indian 


Bow WOuld be reSvected.as lone asthe -sun 


rivers flow. 


Q. Where does.your religion .exist? 


A. In my conscience. 

Q. Where do the laws of the la 
n, inemy feet. 

Q. How long is your Indian Cu 


tid. thomas sngeees 


WEST PATRICIA LAND. USE PLAN 


ho said the people should make use of th 


miceravers flow and the sun shines. Our 


Sarvival is important in our deliberations 


people 


Nd wexwiss 2 


LG 


~ 


My comments will be short and will refer 


MnO will be required to stay on the reserves. 


Our ancestors of long ago said the white 


mrovide laws benefiting our people. Inst 


) 


on the Indian people. The young people wi 


Br happy with these 7aws unless a suffic 


arranged to insure their future survival. 


Cade 


Mould be passed that would impose difficulti 


ee 


would 


laffecting land use. This is especially true for the people 


a+ 
nev 


MINING OPERATIONS 
In the past trapping and ‘trapline ‘areas were noy reeu lated 
by law, but this as the “situation “voda 
It is evident that “where “inininge "exists ~Vewere “are yo 7am some 
and not matty benefits.’ @verycninge is destroy ca Myre  porsOnee 
chemicals. Fowls and fish are coisoned. These animals, when 


eaten, kill the peoples “'iD*don"t "feel mining wowlasbe very 


“<q 
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beneficial for me unless money was my onli 


IV. Avex MeKay 
SSeS 


WEST ratriCia LaNbD USE PLAN 


I live and depend on the lakes for my survival. IJ wand 
she Tuture generations to continue this’ way or “ate ya. 


them to be able :to “cat fowl, fish and moose, and Go Nave, scceece 


to natural resources. 


ALL WhLaATHER RCAD 
I don't want an all weather road going into our trad- 


itional trapping and hunting grounds. 


MINING 

Mining is not favourable as it destroys the environmen®, 
Once I had hoped to make a living from mining; but 1 had an 
accident. This is why I don't recommend mining - because 
it destroys the environment and kills people with accidents. 
I've considered the consequences of mining from my own exver- 


tence and I don't want mining development occurring. 


GDARGE SCALS DEVeLOFMENT 
i have heard about such development which destroys all 
@e fish, animals, water and the rest of thse environment. 


i do not want to see any large scale development excen 


Mm: tnose economic development ventures thet are initiated 


pegative social and environmental impacts. 


Vent ieieny Glide y; 
Bolt FATRICLA LAND Uses FLAN 


ido mot think large scale development plans are) reiev 


| - 

Yatural Kesource's plans. 

Even if I consented to these developments taking place 
in my lifetime, the negative consequences would be felt oy 


Moe children in the future. 


MeL WEATHER ROAD 


An all weather road, .as.I understand.it,,would.provide 


dhase. All other aspects would be permanent and negative, 


are not favourable in my opinion. 


and controlled py the Indian people, and which do not impos: 


me our needs and therefore I cannot.support,the. Ministry, of 


-mmediate benefits, such as employment during the construction 


and 


Na 


I have seen how 


oe be aa ie 
SPoOWw. DaCin. 


MINING 


lt worked in mines LromniS>s 
impacts they have. 
and are very dangerous, 
sent some kind of gas into the mining core area; and 


they were not allowed to stay there for more th 


minutes. 


opment is. 


one area and released it into the lake. 


first-hand was that when I fished abcut 15 miles 


the mining 


Ce Ss 


There were times 


This is how dangerous and polluting min: 
Also, they pumped the underground was 


10 miles. One  thinerl = 


ney didn't even taste like 
t 


ructive result’ from mines. 


Frage 6 


some of the 


Dynamite and chemicals are used vunderzre. 


The discharge had 


area Drcould mot eat tthe ftehi that. 4 Weaugies 


This 1S an example of a 


me. CoPATRICIA LAND USE PLAN 
= 
1 baa! 


+ eS ~ * a.) ‘i ~ TE as aerial ee at os J Sib FAs Gen 
DAH INGo hunnaviine /Goopuch for any larce scale develon~ 


fe oOoS- Or*tossupport the West Patriciacdband Usestlan 


Pe teerronared iby .Uhe Ministry oof Natiral (\Peseureses Tt 14 
meoknown Tact that these types of development result in the 


Pesomuetion of natural resources. 


ALL WEATHER ROAD 

An all weather road would provide outside access into 
our traditional lands. ‘vhite people would come into our 
erea to hunt, fish and live where it would interfere with ou 
trapping and hunting. Alcohol would be easily Perey 
available in our community. Pretty soon we would besin to 


Boserourpindian culture. 


There would be a lot of short-term economic benefit 


Mmeor us and ovr families. The negative impacts would 


bo 
) 
D 


me ereater. Paper mills would destroy our environment - th 
Myeater, the fish, and the animals. Our water woule be.con- 
pemineted and unsuitable for drinking. 


) 


mobesupporting this project in my homeland, 
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TIMBER CUTTING 

I have often corsidered what effects timber cutting 
would have onus. The anima would stay away or disappear 
because tne cut area would look like a frozen lake. Fretty 


soon. our Jivelihood derivéd from the wildiife would be 


gone. Our source of survival, given to Us when we were create 


would disappear. Animals would be frightened away or destroys. 


If the animals and resources are destroyed our culture will 


aiso. be Finished. 


MINING 

Mining would have negative impacts in the future. vUer- 
tainly there would be short-term benefits for us and cur 
children. When we participate totally in this development 
we would forget our Indian culture. We would begin to lcese 


espect and leave the culture that was given to us when we 


were created and put here on earth. We would forget and 


leave our Indian culture very quickly. 


LARGE SCALE DEVELOPMENT 
it understand these large scale develooment projects 
are required to assist the southern population's employment 


opportunities. Jl am pretty sure any royalties or taxes coll 


by the government will, in one way or another, be used to assist 


their own people. The south has pretty well exhausted their 
natural resources and will eventually push north for devel- 


opment-in search of financial benefits for the companies, 
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governments, and people. Some of our people might be allowed 
to have one or more of these develonment projects in consid- 
Prat2on of the Indian people. 

Tis is the hardest part of our decision making -— whether 
mM poiorendem our lands and: resources’ for tre benefit of al. 
people of to save our land and resources so that our Indian 


euigure can continue and. survive. 


Vil. Moses anrees 
Pou waa Thkn 2OAD 
I know that there would be negative consecuences if a 
road was linked into our community. Alcohol would be the 
“main source of problems, as it would be easily accessible 


mto the people. Also, it would enable the mining companies 


be 
. 
3} 
no 
= 
Ue) 
o 


EG transport their heavy equipment more easily. 
mohat the Indian people of the north would not find this 


Poadtaceess favourable to their culture. 


BPAPSR MILLS 

Paper mills destroy the wildlife,and the-enyaroument 
meucieal to the Indian's survival., lLhesermills produee 
Mpollution affecting the water, fish, and other animals. «+ 
indian people would not be happy to find their source of 
come and employment, in the long run we would find that 


in 


we could not go back to our traditional life when the forest 


resources have been exhausted and operations terminated. 


The timber cutting area would be Darren and loox Like 


Qira ows» eB owt inet SPA RANNDt aArwyiat 
CAE Woe lee SNe ees OL OR a ae GHESORGHO RE, Gere ein 


i do nat feel mining would enhance the prod 


rp 


my trapping areas and therefore I do not want mining 


to be initiated in this area. as I understand the issues, 


would disrupt my way of life of bunting .$tcappeme and 


life species and our Landa the wenerite’ would occur Tor 


only a short? period On time. 


= Deven nates | TAR ER EN GD BAe coh ea ra aT 
(ANGI, (OOAIEE, DE [i @ agian us 


this development would pollute our lakes, ena Gesuroy 


There is no chance that these develonments will benefit 


the Indian people in the future. JI am aware that there 


be immediate benefits, but twenty years late 
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Sigviticant problems for our: people. Lan referring — 


cutting, paper milis, roads, and mines. 


The Indian people should have a iand allocation 


exclusive use in order to ensure the survival of their 


TOR 


wT gale 


Ni Ne be de 


culture. The land allocation should be completely controlled 


e 


by tne Indian people and no large scale development 


(ene 
a) 


be imposed. .ilso, a road should not be allowed to enter 
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In the past the Indian people had abundant access to the 
land and utilized the resources in whatever way they chose 
Per orden tO support thezselves and their families. in our 
future there will be no person who will utilize or benefit 
prom the proposed large scale developments being imposed 


~Aice 


Upon us. I do not think my children will be able to survive 
on these developments of the future. 
Nobody can bring upon themselves the things that are 


destructive to their lives and environment. 


ALL WHATHER ROAD 

An all weather road would create negative environmental 
and social impacts. 

Chemical sprays are used to stunt the growth of trees 


along the route... The sprayed chemicals are dangerous to the 


19) 


environment, and especially to the animals. #or instance, 

Bi a partridge consumes wild berries from the strayed area 

mG would be Killed. Other forms of wildlife also begin to 
disappear from these sites. 

| A road leading into our community would produce tremendous 


mecative impacts on our social and cultural life. With t 


Ee 
oO 


Boad comes easy access to aicohol. Alcohol. disrupts our family 
ties and relations with other people. Our doors and windows 
would always be broken. Our people would be criven away 


fr 5 Or, Tel wei ons 
_by strangers travelling on the road. Various forms of reiigion 


| 1 i { 2arToad. Cie 
would be introduced. These are the resuics. 0 


have personally witnessed ang Lelio eneuler 
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community that i left behind. Sure, there was much congo u1on 


and celebration_at first, (‘bub eradually oUp wea Ot een 
traditions were eroded. .i am e@lso. sure thay wie sane S00 as 


tO airports being construc ed jon tose vwes. 


There “ls so muUcCH \GesStructton orieinali ae from Paper Mi 


She smoke from the mrbie "travel rar -away ocr ere finally Setria 


into’ the environmentand producwic a TWesatvive el iecy Cl sue 


animals and water. The stidke and other dadisenarces trom pe oes 


titlis contain polsonous @hemi cals which polliuve  Cne eo eare 
The Indian people do not want to see this tyve of 
development in the north even though pager mill products 
are useful in our tives. "lor instance, we nave paper vance 
materials for nousine from timber resources. Sug tne cosa 
tnis development 1s our culture and environment. 177 woe 


disrupt our-trappine, Lishine,) hunting, aml obner espec. 


wines diescharce Tlulds and chemicals underground woien 


sO dowr wroo “bhe “bedrock and tien into the rivers end Vakwes. 
arrectine "the fisn-and Towl.” irom Minine cnere are ceroein 
vroducts wsSed"to manuratture 1lvems thav* we Use" au nome and 


in. our Community. “Buu arain; the* cost Of” Unisescevel Opmens 


le’ tOOnien oO pay. 


BARGi OCALN DEVELOPMANT 


hese are the types of development GuGite . BORO lL. Support. 


xs +4 3 Z 4-4 Sa oe 
eau SRO woe Lea e MOA CHS On Onin, Laie sencmigh Dna BG ria ce 
1e payee Tate} a al nr igns resa wre 1-5) eth wo daar y Pra | ‘ers 
OCG. he Mh) Oe SOMOS me we depend on =- tre wilal DiS 
eh &@s deaver, mink, foxes, moose, ard the fish - would se 


heew oper mills and Ghe mining projects SHOU ino. be 
accepted Pyeavie people Decause they are destrucoive. suc touch 
bnese developments would provide short-tern benefits, tnere 
© no consideration of the long-term consequences to the future 
mnerations who will also need the land. 

Thaceys all] It am sayine ~- [I do not want ©o0 see “nece 
Bypes Oi developments implemented. upe, there would oe 
Mm 2oags and Srosperity for the peovle of today; pus an 


~~ 


Moe fruture our children would be the ones to suffer the con- 


qt 4 = en] ee! RR 5 = ese eae, est = 3s = “5 tipi aN 
POD exon. , this cnild sitting with me 0S my erence. wie 


ib Wslietevar FOOL GY LOA re 
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Meso Will have chiicren and ere 
Mist base our decisions to ensure their future survival. 
Thank vou for this opportunity to express My concerns 


. oS 


Wn the eff 


Hy 


large scale development. 
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ects oO 


xl. wWosenn Glhiddy 
My Site aus Wen (eet Ua Pay 
WANTLEOLCOMMENT On the West Pacrica Toa Vee 52s 


that has been prepared by the tlinistry of Natural sesources,. 


the people regardint their plan. 

Long ago a man named Jimmy Tait, who was a traditional 
chief, allocated and staked @ darge pact of Land & 
exclusive use of the Indian people. Jimmy Tait travelled 
around with a man named Joseph. ‘They went around our country 
staking’ out ‘this claim inthe nopes thay the eencratvons we 
come would” benerro from 'us~” Iu - cook Gitem “sise sumiicne. oO 
complete their work. Today their initiative. and pians Zor 

this land allocation have been lost and forgotten. 
Ve must ensure the survival of our land and. resources 
for our future generations. We elders will not see this 


futures “and “so iput our topes’ OnvVour cho "Oren eins ty une year a 


tt 
+ 
ct 


come to utilize these resources for their ovwm bene 


LARGE SCALE Sy por ca 
The whatemem ani, Chee re covemneen ts Oe ascw 
have the rignt to resulave-and impose large ‘scale “devevoumen. 


om our land and its people. 


Mining destroys the fish, animals, timber, and water. 


pihe same applies to the paper mills and other large. scale 
pdevelopments. ‘these are undesirable for our land and trav- 


iping areas. 


Sits si Gebel bead 


yoo! PATRICIA LAND US« PLAN 


iLand Use Plan prepared by the, lhinistry of Natural Resources 
has been conducted carelessly, without due consideration of 
‘the native people. 

Ever since the first encounter with the whitemen our 
relations with them have been of a secretive and suspicious 
Beanner, especially when the Indian people were approachea 
for their lands in the treaty. The indian people did not 
have the knowledge or understanding of the legal implications 
ehen they signed the treaty documents. in those ‘times tre 
Birsailan people did not have the skills and knowledge that 
Bere Bemis tauent in the schools today; and therefore they 
Mid not have the abilities the whitemen had. 1 am very Sure 
miec-the treaty was forced upon our people. .ithey were not 
imade to fully understand the complications oi the treaty. 
Also, the people were asked how they wanted to utdddaes ey crear 
lands but they were not overly concerned with that auestion 


‘at that time. Based on this history, the treaty should not 


have been binding. 


Hime Orel liad would dike wo, .statel ihaweche sweet eeadr cis 
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ALL WEATHER ROAD 
An all weather roed would have impacts that wovld inter- 
fere, wrth our community.) Meny tAines wou fat ceuie. The ere 


disrupt; our way oflife and the-seéerenity of our \pecple ..a&: 


doi not -wanttan alb weather roeac.enterene Gurateserva. 


T‘have seen paper mill ‘plants down south and) pave hac 
the opportunity, to tour the Tacalitics. WW thinkiom ait tt 
damages it could do to my trapping erounds, from the smoke 
exhaust and other chemical wastes. I could not rossibly 
allow this mill to be in my trapline area because it Fouid 


result in’ the eutting dowmoMthe Ponvest wierdiiae frtie 


Considering, the. nature:ofi thie projiecs, Jecapnot Ssupvcr: 
it as it would pollute and destroy the land which the 
indian people still survive. 

Along with the other people of the nertn, I oppose mining 


because of its nertative impacts. 


TOURKISM=SPORTS FISHING 
I often wonder about the effects this tyne of develorcment 
would have on the places I value so much. Por instance, tne 


Tour? 6 


u) 
= 
e 


effects on the lakes and the rivers where I f1 


would interfere with my traditional activities. 
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A isw Daya Gel Grea 


Wiest FALTRICIa LAND UsE ELAN 

A completely different lifestyle was given tc the Indian 
peorle - not the type of developments that are ebing imcosed 
moon us. 

Down South, our native brothers cannot exist. in the 
conditions Grmeaved by the white Society.  Lheir cultural 
Mifestyle has been completely eroded. ‘Ihe same situation. 


can happen to us if we allow these developments to take ctlace. 


ALL WEATHER ROAD 

An all weather road would carry negative impacts to the 
people, including myself. Nobody knows where I would end und 
mi a road ran by my trapline. 1 am aware of some problems 
Best. oxist in places where outside access iS available. Cut- 
Bide hunters and tourists carry around a supply of alcoholic 
beverages and usually end up providing drinks to the Indian 
opie. Also, we would just be watching our wildlife being 


Slaughtered away. 


Raven wiLLS 

Tire bexistence-of.a paper mill would require timber har- 
vesting. ‘The harvesting would create a barren wasteland. 
The moose and caribco would stay away from such a place. 

The fur pearing animals wnich we trap would disappear. I 
Deve seen places like this to back up my statements. iayoe 


we snould avoid this type of development in the north. 
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Peot) Prtntelea LaND USE PLAN 
He GO not accept that the government would regulate 


ali the lands and resources which provide our livelihooc 


) ell ee eee orm tte) uate ee Brae ae 3 : : 

fee mon relevant to our needs endiwwill Gn oreatea 
ny Ww 5 +4 Pa breath ary Pig e4 pone poke eee rete eo Age Jian ay 
BeOouLemS 2 the future. his plan was mage wishout due 


moonsideration of the native people's needs. 


in the past the Indian people received great venefits 


(eh) 


from the land and its resources. Our ancestors said thet 
Bie whitemen would not pass laws that were beneficial to the 
indian people - instead, they said, the laws would impose 
Rifficulties Paaimardships. (Our land is sta wieve mend 
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me sptisie control and own it. We still depend uven tne lard 


Bor our survive...” “This 
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land and its resources’ were giver 


ma custody to the Indian peopie - it 1s our job to’ protec: 


Any laws that are passed shouid reflect the promises 


made by Queen Victoria when the treaty was signed. some of 


Beend the implications of the treaty when it was" signed, Ih 


Wiew of this, the treaty should not have been Dane ane’. 
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Wwe are deeply concerned about the quality o 


food. su 


pply 2 


rage ¢ 
and decisions regarding the iand use-plans~ The young peopies 
will not be happy unless a sufficient land base is arranged 
CO 'enNSULre aU eC VE ON VEIT CS Cemeteries OL oe ari: 0 Cone eae eee 
ations to "be waple vo "eat! Towle ysn, ane MOC eS. aa pole a 
access GO tae natural rescurces. 

The types of Plans proposed result “in Wadespread “uveg 
mental damage if we allowed these Dians to Ge imolenentec, 
we would end up in the Same Situation eS Ou Southern former 
our cuiture would be eroded, 

In view of the above considerations we cannot allow any 
laws to be impesed here. 

ALL WEATHER ROAD 

Although an all weather road would provide immediaze 
economic benefits, we do not want a road coming into.our 
hunting and trapping areas. 

Ye say this because of the destruction the long-term 
impacts would have. White people would enter our land to hu 
Fish and live; and they would interfere, with our hunting anc 
trapping. alcohol would be easily accessible which would ie 
tO social breakdown... It would be. easier Yor the mining <ore 
panies to transport their heavy equipment., vprays used -to.s 
the growth of. trees, along, the route would. causes envirosiecia 
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MINING OFERATIONS 


Mining would only be benefical if money was’ our only 
motive. 

Some of us have worked in mines anc seen its dettruct- 
ive impacts on the environment and also its personal dancers. 
he environment is destroyed by dynamite’ and chemicals, and by 


wastes seéping into the water supoly, causins widespread water 


pollution. The fowls and fish ~e poisoned and in turn poison 


the people who consume them. Gas used in mining poses a nersonal 


threat to the workers. ‘We would tek oun idie mem tame 16. 
we became totally involved in ria. Our trapping areas 


would be adversely effrected. 


LARGE SCALE DEVELCEMENTS 

Some of us have seen and heard about the destructicn 
wreaked by large scale developments. Ther may be immeciave 
benefits but later significant problems would arise. i0&t 

f the benefits would be felt by the southern rorulatior, 
especially in the area of employment oprortunities. 

Rather than large scale developments, cur travpines and 
other forms of Indian life should be protected and ennanced. 
*e shovld have a land allocation for our exclusive use. In 

4294, dlrmy tart, a trad? trons chief, staked such an alloc- 
ation. It took him six summers; but now this work? i¢ 
and forgotten. "We have no assurance that our environment and 
the Indian culture would survive such develorments. 


The only economic developments that shotld be allowed are 


those initiated and controlled by the Indian people. 
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